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SISTERS UNDER THE SARI 





Thi: snow fell quietly, eacli llaUe a perfect crystal, 
maVing a soft rvhUe caver over the dark froicn earth. 
Every tree, every bush vas abloom with ’snow. Cluster 
tipon cUistcr.of snowballs formed on the large branches, 
smaller snow nowers caught on the fine branches, and 
the slender bridal svreath drooped low, white with snow 
florets. 1 stood at the far svindow of the living room 
looking out at the snow beauty. What could ever bring 
beauty and comfort to my heart, froren witfi my beloved 
husband’s death, as this gentle wliitc snow had brought 
it to the froren earth? 

1 was svaitlng for my son to bring a svoman to jnect 
me, an East Indian. She svaj to be' my companion these 
first hard months, .^\^ 1 en Uruce and his wife had pro- 
tested that 1 could not slay alone and 1 too did not svant 
the dark hours to be soliuiy. friends' said that a Mrs. 
Kalpana Sadie had just come to the University. She 
was Indian, a graduate student, charming—al^out fifty 
)can old. I had fiad an interest in India for many years, 
so BnJce was bringing her tome. 
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1 heard iheir voices in the liatl. I turned from the 
cold Vi’liilc beauty of the outdoon and w-alkcd the long 
length of tltc room, looking at tlib slight dark woman, 
her thin sari the color of forget-me-nots, her face with 
its fine sensitive lines, beautiful. She stood waiting; I 
put out roy hands, she put out hers; I took her ''•arm 
small hands in my pale cold ones. I looked deep in her 
eyes, doivn into her heart. She looked into my eyes and 
down into my heart. “Will you come to me?” I said. 
She answered. “Yes." 

So the days and months began to go by, endless days 
alone while Kalpana \vzi at the University, but in the 
evening Kalpana would come home and we would cat 
our dinner and talk about India and then she would 
say, "At nine, my lessons done. 1 will say my prayers 
and come to you." 

All evening I would He in my bed and read, a rest 
less turning of pages, my mind lost in my grief, but 
waiting for the fragrance of incense. I knew that Kal- 
pana svas down the hall, sitting in her room by the table 
on the little cane seated chair, her legs crossed under 
her, studying. Once It was nine o'clock she would light 
the long stick of incense in its small silver holder, fold 
Ver ’pa.'ftia \v\ cS. 'ore Vatt Vn\o cownsvyJa- 

tion of gods^bstract and universal. At thu moment 
she would not think of Krishna svho was to her as Jesus 
b to me, but just of Cod. that all pervading power of 
all people. The fragrant thick curl of smoke would 
come down the hall into my room, its sandalwood odor 
bringing ihc Orient into toy breath, into my mind. 

All at once I would be conscious that Kalpana was 
sitting Indian-wbe on my bcd?a tiny figure like a Bud- 
dha. growing smaller and browner as she sat there. She 
would tell me of her childhood, her schooling, her hus- 
band, her sons and her widowhood and then she would 
bring me sharply back to reality saying, "Thb is your 
life; you must face it. Do not turn back or look ahead 
This is the way it is, live in thk moment. I will say to 
you as my bimd brother said to me, *Pay no attention to 
the advice of other people. They will never let you ride 



the horse nor go before IL They will never let you \vfalk 
beliind or sit upon it.’ Remember always that ^vhat can- 
not be cured must be endured.” Then in a soft voice 
she would say, "Now I will give you the massage," and 
svhen I protested, knowing that that vw not the work 
for a woman of her caste, she svould say. “When there is 
need, women in my family do this for one another." 

Many weeks svent by, I calling her "Kalpana," she 
calling me "you." One night she said, "Vou must call 
me Tai, that means younger sister; and I will call you 
Akka, that means elder sister." 

"Tai," 1 said as J called her "younger sister" for the 
Hrst time, "how did it happen that you a Hindu came 
half around Uie world to me when I needed you so?” 

And she replied. "It svas destined.” 

Tai diarmcd me when she read my palm. She would 
only do it early Sunday morning and only if the sun tvas 
shining brightly, an auspicious hour and day. 

"Akka,” she said, "good fortune flosvs in your hand. 
You have a sister line beside your life line; 'it will be a 
help to you. And you itave die extra line of fate cutting 
across your hand to join your life line. It is a source of 
strength to you. The troubles of life are in your hand 
and the deep sorrow of losing your son in the svar and 
the loss of your husband cut across your life line, but 
always you have strong support in your life." 

' Slie ended the reading speculating on the strong 
markings on the Mount of the Moon. 

"Akka, svaccli in your life for something connected 
with tlie moon or tlic sea. Fame and money can come 
to you from the moon and the sea. See the deep lines 
from the Mount of the Moon flowing into your fate and 
money Unes.” I remembered old ladies saying to me 
when I was a dtild, "Rtith, you ss'crc bom under a 
lucky sur.” 

And then Tai pointed out die long lines of a trip 
developing on the side of my hand, a trip marked on my 
hand in die shape of a mango, saying. "It is destined 
lb.lt you go with me to visit India." 

"nie months and days passed rapidly for Tai. She 
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h3d class work and stud>ing to do but she found time 
and took every opportunity to give ulks. Sers’ice groups 
asked her; ladies clubs and church groups listened to 
her and asked so many questions tlut she sv-as ahs-ays 
late home from their meetings. She svas very serious 
about her Indian point of view but I teased her gently, 
ritually, saying, “1 suppose you began ‘1 am a Hindu.’ ” 
Tai svould laugh and reply. "Ves, and I also told them 
about my operation.” (Tai had had serious surgery 
. before she came to Amo and it sos one of the high- 
est points in her stay in the United States.) "just think," 
she would say, "those people in die college in Kansas, 
knew me only as a student but they took my every care 
and paid every penny of tlie expense as if 1 had l^n a 
member of their outi family. Tins willingness to work 
and give as a community, to help everyone, is the finot 
thing I have teen in the United States." 

During holidays Tai went on the arranged visits for 
foreign students, one time returning from a farm that 
raised eggs commercially with the newfound skill of 
making eggs into ornamental boxes, jewel cases covered 
with junk jewelry, and the two of us spent many luppy 
hours with tinsel and ribbon, glittering paste stones 
•wA «g?, 'su'vVvwj V5#st\Vvrs v-o tKi.V't 

fantasies, for friends and to carry back to India for her 
family. 

She set up a friendship with another woman on the 
campus who wore a sari. Sitta Jayawardena, from Cey- 
lon, lonely away from her husband, child and family, 
came to us each weekend, making those days ring with 
her bright meiry laughter. Desai, Delip. Qiandn, Sing, 
Devendra and many other Indian graduate students 
came to seek counsel and friendship. Kamlabai came 
on a Ford Foundation grant to visit briefly Iowa State 
University and stayed with m. Mrs. Kamlabai was the 
Directress {president) of Lady Irwin College in New- 
Delhi, the leading women’s school for home economics 
in India. Tai had been a student and on the staff of the 
institution and the two women had become close 
friends. Dr. Ghate stopped for a brief visiL A profes- 
6 



5or of Tai’s back, in India, a Brahmin and a polished 
and charming gentleman, he had gone on to the staff of 
the Gaektsar of Baroda and now was teadiing in the 
United States. He came bringing saris for us to carry 
to women in the houscliold of the Gacktvar, ivlio tvas 
now dead. And Tai was engaged in correspondence 
with an Indian girl, Kumud, in California, making 
plans to see her as we left from the west coast. 

The snows melted as day by day we talked about 
our trip to India— for by this time 1 had accepted my 
destiny and was swept along breathlessly. T/ie tvords 
Tai, younger sister, and Akka, elder sister, came to 
have real meaning for us as we drew closer and closer 
together. 

Sometimes on the long Sundays Tai took my mind 
atvay from my sad thoughts with her Indian pictures. 
Again and again I looked at (hem and listened to her 
rekite the customs sostrange to me. 

There were pictures of Tal's tivo sons, their wives 
and tlie eight gmndchtldren and 2 learned all about 
(Item but I i«’as most fascinated by the picture of the 
wedding of the Gokliales’ elder daughter. Tai called 
Mr. Cokhalc her brotl)er<ou5m ali))Ough he was not a 
blood relative but one svlio Itad romc close to her 
thtouglt long friendship. The Gokhalcs svere svealthy 
and this svedding liad been a big event One of the 
photographs shosved a platform that bad been built 
ami on it molded in plaster a representation of the 
ocean. There svere svaves with the enormous body of 
a cobra, a naga. coiled on the surface of the water. 
Resting on bis coils s^s a silver divan on which sat the 
bridal jnir, crowned in flowen. The bridegroom, with 
handsome Hindu features, had the remote look of a 
gotl: the bride Itad the passive beauty, the dignity of a 
gotldcss. Over their heads was l!»e cobra, spreading Ids 
hood to protect them. Over the bridal couple and the 
snake there was a silken circular canopy. Tai took great 
dcliglii in describing every detail of this wedding. 

T.ii was teaching in Amravtt when diis wetlding oc- 
curred. Her train late. She ivas met by Gokhalc's 
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chauffeur and tal^en directly to the Gokhale bungalow. 
Gokbale met her on the porch. He tras dressing for the 
svedding. Tai’s eyes would snap wlien she would re- 
count the scene. She tvould recall, "Gokhale said, ‘Tai, 

I put the arrangements in your hands. Much needs 
correcting. I leave it to you.’ ” 1 could see TaL in her 
blue sari rvith a heavy golden border, with the plum 
colored shawl, solid with golden brocade, over her 
shoulders, its ends draped gracefully over her arras. 
Tai rvas slight and of only average height but she 
moved with regal grace. 

‘ "Akka,” she would continue, her voice brightening, 
excited, "1 went [what a poor word for the majesty with 
which she v\alkedj to the Shamtana. I clapped ray hands 
once, just once, but sharply." (1 do not think that Tai 
removed her brocade shawl or disturbed its gracious 
folds to clap her hands.) "The servants at once stopped 
and raised their heads. ‘I roust speak to the head ca- 
terer.’ He came running and stood before me. Gokhale 
. had hired extra service, cateren and a large staS to 
handle these special arrangements. ’Gokhale has put 
me in charge. The seating must be changed.’ ’’ 

1 could see the slight uplift of Tai’s head and the 
glint in her eyes. 

“Oh, Akka, you should have seen the constemauon. 

I demanded that the divans [there were dozens of them}, 
chairs and all the rugs be moved. The ground rxas cov- 
ered vs ith oriental rugs. I told h>m that the divans 
must face the throne on which the bridal pair were to 
sit. The rugs must go under the divans. The man 
looked as if he would fall at my feet," 

“Madam, impossible, the guests will begin to arrive 
in an hour.” 

“Nothing is impossible! Order your men to work,” 
(I could hear Tai's voice sharp like electricity with au- 
thority.) “You should have seen them, Akka. Men ap- 
peared from everyvs’here, such a scurrying.” 

Tai in some incarnation must have lived in the 
IVestem vsorld for she not only had the capacity but 
she did push like a Westerner. She was certain that I 
kjttw -aw knisan Vn a ionner iticaTTiation and 1 did 



feel as if I had been in India before for so many things 
that should have been strange to me were familiar. But 
I never dared tell Tai that I thought some time in 
the centuries she had been Western. 

"I knew by that bungle in seating that, expensive as 
he was, this caterer svas not to be trusted. I directed 
and checked the serving. I took no chance with them. 
I saw to it that the governor svas served first. And I saw 
that the best of the food was served to the ‘personalities’ 
then to the other guests. The servants were grumbling 
because they didn't have the chance to snatch for them- 
selves. 

"Then I made an innovation. Mrs. Gokhale was sit- 
ting witir the women guests. You know, Akka, that 
while an Indian svife has an honorable position in the 
family life, her duty is to serve her husband; she never 
takes a prominent place. Only men sat on the divam: 
the women sat in modest groups in the back rows, most 
of them svlth their palus (end of the sari) or their shawls 
over their lieads, I called Mrs. Gokhale'to me. 1 told 
her, ‘Gokhale has taken his place at the front of the 
house to bid the guests goodby. I want you to come and 
stand beside him. bid each guest goodby and say some 
little thing to each guest, men as well as women.* You 
sec, Akka. Gokhale had circulated among the men. but 
hfrs. Gokhale iiad sat widi the women. She is accus- 
tomed to seek my advice and do as I bid her so she 
came widi me. I explained the plan to Gokhale; at 
once die guests began to come. There was great surprise 
at seeing her tliere. It was the talk of Nagpur. It had 
never been done before. But Gokhale and Mrs. Gokhale 
received acclaim. Mrs. Gokhale was raised to a high 
place, and she still lias praise and prestige from this. 
She has never forgotten that I helped her take that place. 
We have always had the liest of relations but she does 
me special honor Iwcause of my help." 

Other pictures of the Go^ale family caught my 
fancy. One of them svas a screen of flowen, arching up 
into a bon'cr. Before it, sitting cross-legged on a low, 
round silver s/ooj ("Yes, AXXa, that stool is solid silver. 
TJie Cokhales have several of them for occasions.") was 



a young Indian girl with smooth black hair topped by a 
pointed CTo^^•n of flowers, oval face, dark eyes, round 
red dot of the Hindu on her forehead. She was not a 
beauty, but with the lovely, pliant gentle look of the 
protected Indian girl. Garlands of flowers hung heavy 
about her neck. 

Tai would begin, 'This is the elder daughter of the 
Gokhales. She is in her 6r$t pregnancy and is being hon- 
ored at a party of her mother’s friends. Indian girls at 
the seventh month of their first pregnancy are brought 
to their parents’ home to stay until after their delivery. 
It is felt that tills first time when a girl is emotional 
and afraid, that her mother will know best how to com- 
fort and care for her. Once she is home, she is petted 
by everyone, she is given special foods to nourish her 
child and ease her delivery, she is given massage and 
and she is entertained. And at a special party her 
mother gives for her she is honored, garlanded and 
crotvned with flowers. Each day there are dbtractions; 
she is taken for rides, she is taken boating on the lake, 
the mother’s friends and the mother have many parties 
for her. IVe feel that the first pregnancy is an important 
adjustment in the life of a young married woman. And 
we fetl too that it is impOTtaait lor ibt coming child to 
develop and arrive in ease and in felicitous surround- 
ings." 

Then 1 ivould look at the companion pictures— a 
double toiv of Indian women sitting cross-legged fac- 
ing one another on a tile floor. At the far end, there 
>v3s the bower with the daughter, crowned and gar- 
landed, squatting on the silver stool. The room was 
high and ivide. Before each woman was a silver plate, 
large enough to be a tray. "That is a thal," Tai ivould 
say. ■'beside it a silver jug (a lota) and a silver goblet 
See, the pattern of the tile makes a design around each 
plate.” These older women were in dark saris, rich with 
gold and brocade, Tai would tell me, but the sari folds 
concealed the women. Their faces w-ere not turned 
toirard the camera, nor toward the girl Their backs 
and their heads curved a little dmvn. Their faces were 
as concealed as their bodies. Only the girl, this young 



pregnant woman, her body, too, hidden by her sari, 
looked with soft direct gaie into your eyes from the 
picture. 

The next picture Tai explained was the first feeding 
of the first diild. “It b a ceremony ^vhen Uie first solid 
food is given to the first bom. It occurs tvhen tfie child 
is about a year old. Of course the cJiild has bad rice. 
gnieJ, and soft foods, but this ceremony « symbolic of 
a period of development in the child’s life. 'This honor 
belongs to the oldest brother of die child’s mother. You 
know. Akka, an Indian girl goes to her husband's fam- 
ily. She lives in his family home under the direction of 
her mother-in-law. But at certain times she comes back 
to her Qivn home. The first feeding of the cliild is one 
of these times. Tliere is reason in the girl's brother 
being given the honor. It brings him into a certain close 
relationship witli tiiis diild. It is his duty to give a sil- 
ver dial to the cliild at this ceremony. That dial is 
used to serve die rice to the child. The rice is symbolic, 
to us it is our staif of life. Widi diis gift of silver and 
the gift of food, putting the rice in die child’s mouth, 
the uncle assumes a responsibility for this child. If 
need arises, he « the one to protect die child." 

I. accustomed to American babies, said, "Tai, our 
babies spit out their first solid food. ^Vhat would that 
do to the symbolism?” 

Tai laughed at me with that quick little snap of her 
eyes, and movement of her head. "Oh, Akka, you 
know ivc are practical too. They always sweeten up 
that bit of rice. The babies don’t spit it out; almost al- 
irays tliey reach out their liand for more." 

Eighteen months passed; it %va$ time to get my pass- 
port. My friends Jane and Mamion came in Mamion’s 
car to take me to apply at the Federal Building for the 
passport. The pretty young matrons cliatted as we drove 
along, I far aivay from them drinking of twenty years 
before ivhen 1 had started collecting Kashmir shav/Is, 
my fancies caught in the varied colors of their fine 
svoven web, thinking of my far away dream of India and 
that noiv for the first time in my life I had bought a 
ticket, and it was a ticket to India. 



Japan, iiosckonc, basckoi; uere b«hind us and now we 
were leaving Ceylon. We swapped our seat belts and 
looked from the air dosm at its jewel colon. Tlie sea 
and sS:y '*.«« vappViVvev, Vtve va.'n \n»i a Tofey*. \vs TC}% 
made diamonds glint everywhere. The pale shadows 
rvere moonstones. Now we were higher and Ceylon, the 
Island oE Ceylon, u’as an emerald, a beautiful gem. Tal 
looked at me and smiled. Her face rs’as so lovely, the 
eternal youth of her, young Iotc that lost its physiol 
shape with her husbands death %vas always a lighted 
Same in her heart. Its sv-armth gave a soft glow to her 
countenance. "This is Thursday, my day, Akka.” I 
took her hand. She held tightly to me. She was trem- 
bling. She had had her fears with her operation that 
she might not live to see her sons and their families 
again. Now Tai, predestined as she believed her life, 
fearless as she sos, prayed that no accident sv ould befall 
her in these last hours of her long journey, and I prayed 
with her. 

Tai looked out the window of the plane. “Indial’’ 



she shouted in my car. "TIterc is i!»e lip of India below 
usl" She was overjoyed. We a)uldn’t see color but we 
could distinguish ocean, crast and land. The towns and 
cities were irregular dark shadou'S. Tai gave me a ^ 
ography lesson from the air. And in bettveen she talked 
about her family. They -were poor people but proud 
and educated. India had none of the conveniences of 
the United States. How would I get along? The after- 
noon hours rvere long, I reassured her again and again 
that already I kneiv her efiildren and loved them. I ivas 
old fashioned in my ways and not devoted to modem 
gadgets. She talked again of her blind brother and how 
hard it would be to take up her life in India without 
him. U was dusk. The sign lighted: "Fasten seat belts.” 

Dorvn we came. "Bombay— It is Bombay! Akka, I 
am home!" 

Wc were gatlieriiig up our parcels and bags. Tal 
could hardly trtit now. Sl»e ran dotvn the steps from 
the plane. She rvas waving and calling to the crowd of 
people wailing above on the tamp. She ran back to 
help me down. "I can't see them! Akka, 1 can’t see 
them! It is so dark)'* I straightened my back. 1 had 
to gather my strength to tvalk briskly along. I was worn 
dotvn svith ilie heat and (he long journey. We went 
through the mechanics of entry without delay. Some 
Indians had the contenu of their bags spread all about: 
hoi arguments were going on. ^"Those are Punjabis, 
ahvays trying to smuggle," Tai said.) The gold chain 
Tai iiad bought in Bangkok, hidden in my bag, wasn’t 
discovered. I was so excited I didn’t remember to ivorr> 
about it. ^Ve iverc in closed rooms but all at once we 
svcTc done, free. Tai rushed ahead, I after her, out into 
tile waiting room. Tai ivas embracing and kissing her 
son Mukund. She had her little grandson Anil in her 
arms. She was squeezing the legs and arms of Pramila, 
clinging to her father. Her sister Ushe, her husband 
and their two children were there. I was not left stand- 
ing alone. Mukund put Pramila down and madea deep 
naraaste to me. Palms togeth«-, hands high over his 
head, srvinging low to touch my feet. Smiling as the boy 



and girl handed them to him, he ringed my neck with 
garlands, then Tai’s. Garlands heavy svith roses and jas- 
mine, garlands pungent with marigolds, long loops that 
fell below our waists, short loops like necUaces; tve tvere 
fragrant and heavy with garlands. 

Flashlights had been popping among tlie incoming 
throng. Now a photographer approached us. Taiandl, 
flower bedecked, stood in the center, around us Tai’s 
dear ones. She was glowing, triumphant. Her brother- 
in law said, "1 have made reservations for you at tlie 
Taj Mahal Hotel." ^Ve were off in taxicabs in a flurry, 
ts\o cabs, for nine people and our baggage. I soon dis- 
covered that this ts-as luxury. Taxicabs, tongas, rick- 
shaws are stuffed to bursting with no complaints. There 
was traffic of cars and buses, then we were into the city. 

I was crowded back in the corner of the car; Mukund 
and the children were with us but I could see tall white 
buildings with balconies. ^Ve had our first glimpse o£ 
the Gateway to India on a finger of land, in the bay just 
outside the hotel. We passed a statue of Victoria and 
dreiv up at the grand entrance of the Taj Mahal Our 
car door was opened and we were ushered in by an 
Indian servant in full regalia— tight wound turban, uni- 
form whtn Tch'b^ix anh epaiiiets. ’la'i'had teased me 
Uiat in India I would be a "mem sahib,” but the serv- 
ant did not address me. (As a matter of fact, I i\’as not 
called mem sahib a single time. 1 lliink it was because 
I was vsith Indians and accepted on a different basis.) 
The Indian grandly and silently bowed us to the ele- 
vator and we were up, still in a tight group with Tai’s 
family, the air (as well as our necks) heavy with the 
fragrance of flowers. 

In the seconds we rode up in the elevator it was my 
turn to say to myself, "Bombay, India. This is India!" 
Coming down at an airport is so impersonal. There was 
tlie warm welcome of Tai’s family, honoring us with 
garlands, but it could have been any airport and most 
of the people ucre in Western clothes; the glimpses 
from tlie taxi could have been any Englbh city street. It 
was when we turned into the drive and rode along the 
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bay. Iht nay ot Bombay, tl<at 1 Mid 
was when slowly passed J 

drew up to die Taj Mahal Hotel that 1 said India Thu 
is Indial" The waters oi die bay were dart, ships lainuy 

liahted, the cuiseway out to the portal shadossed but 

the gateway stood high, “Xunmn; 

dian ardutecture pure against Uie sky. i ^ 

of high emotion my Oueen M^ary 

ning speed. I saw King Geotge V and Queen Maty 

mate their landing and come 3 

portal lor their Durbar; •'’'™ “.P" n Uiis 

Empress of India, the same King ^ sword' and 
visit presented Tai's father with a g° through its 
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Tai said briskly (I svas hers now to command), “Akka, 
go in the bathroom and freshen up.” ^\TiiIe I held the 
cool sset cloth to my face, I heard people coming and 
I heard the phone ringing. I srondered rsdth ^-ague 
alarm rvhat SN-as going on. 

The end of the room with the sofas and chairs 
seemed full of people. There were Mukund, Tai’s son, 
and his two children, already familiar; and Tai’s 
sister. Ushe, her husband, and Aeir son and daughter. 
But there rs'as a strange Indian man sitting alone on a 
couch: and looking as if they had just come in the door, 
there svas a group of three Indians, an older man and 
tut) girls. 

’Tai led me at once to the tall, dark Indian man sit> 
ling on the couch. He rose. “Mn. Armstrong, this is 
Dr. Joshi.” His return greeting was formal, in a British 
soice. I put out my hand. Gravely he shook it I 
couldn’t remember how this man uas pan of Tai’s life. 
She led me on to the group standing close together, a 
tall Indian man, two slender girb in pale saris. ’This 
is Mr. Pardhi, Kale’s father-in-law; and this is Shiela, 
Mr. Kale's wife, and her younger sister.” 1 knew from 
the name Kale uho they were. Mr. Kale had called 
olten at my "home 'in Ames, com'mg wfh'h'is kriend'Mr. 
Yogi late Sunday afternoons to haie tea and to visit 
is'iih Tai and me. Mr. Kale was competently working 
for his Ph.D. in Dairy Industry at the university udth 
still a year to go. He was a strong, hearty man, his hair 
thinning back from his large-featured, dark face. Tai 
and I would ask for hb svile, and many times he would 
say his svife was in the hospital again. ^\Tjcn sve men- 
tioned the long separation and that the change to the 
United States might benc&t her, he u-ould shake his 
head and say, "No. she could neser sund the sea loyage; 
she could ncs-CT endure the cold of American winters.” 
He had brought saris of nylon for us to carry to his wife 
and her suter. Tai had queried him a little, saying the 
material was too thin and fnlc; Kale had just smiled the 
slow full smile he had. Now I u-as meeting Kale's wife. 
Shiela, her sister, and her father. Mr. Pardhi. 



Sliiela made a fow namaste as did the sister. Her 
sari svas pale, frail material and under it Shtela had no 
substance. She was like a wraith bloAvn by a brecre. Mr. 
Pardhi stood back of his daughters, tall and gray-looking 
rather tJian brown. He ivorea frock coat Ujin u’ith age, 
over a long, fine tyhite dhoti, with shiny bronre hforoc- 
can Icatlicr shoes. Mr. Pardhi made a solemn namaste, 
then he said, "Mr. Kale asked us to have your care.” 
Tai said, “Sit here, Akka." (1 svas too tired to realize 
that calling me Akka, elder sister, openly put me in an 
intimate position with her family and friends.) Shiela 
floated to a couch, the younger sister svith her. Tlie 
sister too sm a shadow, a little larger, a liiilc stronger 
shadow but inseparable from Shiela, 

Tlierc was a great deal of conversation. Some, as in 
all groups, talked a great deal, some talked just a little: 
only Dr. Joshi svas silent. Tai’s grandchildren played 
about! Ushe’s daughtersatclose to her but the boy came 
over and very politely asked me for American stamps. 
The elders shoved him away but I promised what I had. 
A hearer brought a tea tray with the usual plate of 
English biscuits. Ushe produced from somewhere a 
tiered brass container, each layer a diCcrent delicious 
delicacy. This svas my first experience with this produc- 
ing by Indian ivomcn. Away from home, they would 
magically bring out as it was needed, food, ivater, an 
extra bit of bedding. 

At last, Tai's granddaughter Pramila fell asleep in 
her father’s arms. The brother-in-law had teased her, 
pulling at her silver anklet. Anil, the grandson, was 
leaning hard on his father’s knee. On and on they 
stayed. Tai svas flushed with victory; she had made the 
venture to a foreign land and returned safe; but I was 
overcome with fatigue. Finally Ushe, the brother-in- 
law, Mukund and the children left, Tai follotving them 
out into the corridor. 

As soon as Tai was back, Mr. Pardhi began to make 
arrangements for our care. What were our plans? We 
must first look after our luggage at customs. He would 
have a car for us at the door of the hotel at nine in the 
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inominj. I looVtd at his framed cuH^ and knw he lad 
no car of hit own; 1 wai dismayed !j>‘ hw offer. He told 
us he had feared Shicla \»outd not be able to Rreet m. 
bill fortunately ihe had rcnimcd jim yesterday from 
the hospital and he resreticd a;piin that they had not 
known the hour of our arrit-al at the airport so that 
they could meet us there- Tai moved them, still talking 
about plans, to the door. Shiela was to frail it sectned 
as if she should be supported as the vralked. but there 
was a s ital spark in her. 

We returned to Dr. Joshi: he was sanding, silent 
and dark, so correa in his Bond Street clothes but so 
Indian. Tai pulled a chair close, said, “Dr. Joshi is Dr. 
Ghate's close friend." She began alking to biro in a 
low. ssrifi soice. Once in a while he should question 
and say a few words. Their comcroiion ssent on and 
on. 1 knesv now* uho Dr. Joshi wat. Dr. Chate had told 
me in his elegant, cool Brahmin way tvhen he had 
written the tames of his friends in my address book. 
“Df. A. C Joshi. Sandhurst Rood. Pirbhoy Mansions, 
Ctrgon, Bombay.*’ There had been no mention of hu 
family— only that Dr. Josh! was one of the most promi- 
nent and eminent surgeons in Bombay. Then Dr. Ghate 
had linked Dr. joshi to bunself in the story of his life. 
Dr. Joshi, Dr. Ghate and Sir Pandit as young men had 
worked under the Gaekwar of Baroda. They bad foTmed 
the close friendship of Indian men. so close that years 
spent apart made no difference. The Gaekwar of Ba- 
roda. that princely rumc of the magic past, what golden 
years they had enjoyed under him. Now the Gaekwar 
svas gone, but Tai and 1 were carrying goTgeou 5 <olored 
nylon saris, gifts from Dr. Chate, to the women of his 
family who were left. My tired mind ran down the ad- 
dresses in my book: “Her Highness Maharani Shanha 
Desi of Baroda, Laxmi kTlas Palace,” the Caetwar's 
widow; his daughter-in-law (the sou was dead); the 
granddaughter. Dr. Ghate had said, "I will gi%e them 
indmation of your coming. Tai will know bow to ad- 
dress these people for an audience.” My mind wandered 
on. Dr. Gbate said “Tai” bnt she never used any name 
iS 
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no cows. Tai took time to tell me that most of the cows 
in Bombay had been moved out to govemraent-osvned 
cowparks, and that it was a beneficent gesture for a 
•wealthy man to donate money for a home for aged cows. 
Tai tvas talking too about Mukund, what a devoted son 
he svas to come all the way to Bombay to tv’clcome her 
home to India. It tvas an expensive trip even coming 
third class and staying with Ushi^ Dear Mandakini 
(Mukund’s wife) tvas ill again and Sujata, the baby girl, 
was just ten months old. Tai was regretting that Afu- 
kund could not have suyed and made the trip to Nag- 
pur svith us so that sve could help with the children. 
Hosv dear and tlioughtful of him to have brought them. 
Mukund had had to return for he had a pressing law 
case. It svas his usual bad luck, that he had come too 
early and had had to return before we did. 

It svas eight and time for breakfast. It svas pleasant 
to walk along the corridor svith Tai. "Bombay, India"; 
1 kept repeating the magic svords. ^Ve took the elevator 
to the "Morn’ing Room” and were led to a table by the 
svindow by the head svaitCT. A 'few men were having 
breakfast in the pleasant, crisp svhite-tabled room, nesvs- 
papers propped in front of them. Eyes had followed 
Tai as tve svalked across the room, .Tai, a svoman of fifty 
in a city full of svomcn clad in saris, Tai in a soft green 
sari, suitable for the dust and heat of city streets, but 
with that sari draped with the skill of a Paris original, 
Tai svith a lovely face, svell-shaped body; she stood and 
svalked svith grace; but it was that gift called charm 
that dresv people to her. 

Tai said, "Enjoy your breakfast, Akka. Soon you 
svill be eating Indian food.” It was pleasant to sit there; 
the svindosvs looked out on the red geranium garden; 
the servants svere still svaiering and s^veeping; Tai 
talked more about Mukund. I had not realized last 
night in the heat and the confusion, that the brother-in- 
law and Tai's sister llshe were taking Mukund and his 
children straight to the train from the hotel. And I 
didn't realize even then svhat it meant for Tai not to 
see him off. "You svere una ble to go, Akka; you were 
ao 



exhausted and I could not leave you alone in the hotel 
the first night." I agreed it was too bad Mukund had\ 
come too early to Bombay by misunderstanding and so 
had to return early to Nagpur. It svas Mukund's usual 
lack of luck. Tai talked on. "Isn't Mukund a handsome 
man although he is darker and not so tall as Madhu. 
He tries so hard to do what is right, but bis Jsoroscope is 
bad: difficulties always come to him." 

Tai insisted that she had not taken on American 
ways but she did flip her avatch over on her wrist and 
keep track o£ lime like an American. It uras neatly 
nine avhen we drove away from the hotel in the car Mr. 
Pardlu had sent. It ss'us high and old but its leather 
cushions gleamed with jjolish like Mr. Pardhl’s shoes. 
(Mr. Pardhi said that he had part time use of the car 
from a brolher-in-laiv, .but I think thb tvas fiction.) I 
looked back' at the Taj Mahal Hotel. Its stark shape 
was hung all over tvtih balconies, punctuated with 
spires, proclaiming its Moslem' architecture with arched 
domes and windows, sparkling white in the sun. 1 knew 
this Taj tvas the India made to please tourists, but I en- 
joyed it. . 


About us in the street, cars n-ere racing with the dash 
of all big cities, but hampered here by the ileeo of bi- 
cycles. All seemed to be pedaling in one direction like 
waves, all of them by men with black hair, dark skin, 
white cotton shirts and trousers. ' Soon we turned into a 
narrow street, lined svith small shops. It sm my first 
Indian baraar. The driver stopped, opCTied the car 
door. ^Ve u'ere^vbere luggage ivas sold in every shop, 
Tai had been very proud of her heavy leatlier, hand- 
stitclied suitcases. Now I saw bags of every kind, piles of 
them, some good, some very poor. Tai asked and at 
each place they would spread out their holdalfs, heavy 
tan canvas svith leather straps. I thought Tai had pre- 



learned in minutes that all ihme big buildings s»cre 
cuitom homes. The Ineliani sat In the buildings: they 

ncs cr repaired, the)- no er cleaned. 

At that fifit moment. Tat and 1 ihouglii bUUicIy 
that within an hour svc s\-ould be out stith my suitcate 
and making arrangements for the traniponatioo of her 
sea luggage; but the buildings so darV. and grimy soon 
started (oteboJings. Half aware as I had l»een the night 
before, I remembered the brother-in lasr had pompously 
demanded to see Tai's papers for her sea luggage. Tai 
had Rt'cn him the custom popen to read but had 
promptly taken tliem Iwck and had made no ansuer to 
ills dour grosrl tJut it s»-ould take s»ecki to get her lug- 
gage. I too thought it a bit of bad temper that he sot 
not more in clsarge of our affaits. but when I looked at 
those forbidding buildings t rememlsered sthat he had 
said. 

In the svide paved passageua)-s and open square be- 
tween the buildings, tnen were sauntering about. Tai 
asked directions, and s\e entered the nearest building, 
but at tlie door we sverc brushed by a girl going out. 
She svas almost a child, a g)psy, wjtlj gay billcpwing full 
skitu, bodice, bUck. braids and QntalUiivt. bcaat^- kVe 
went into a hallway and Tai sorted up the steps calling. 
"Come, Akka, be careful, the steps arc unesen.” 1 kept 
my eyes on the stones, hollowed wiili years of wear, but 
as I looked over the handrail. I had a glimpse of people 
silting on the floor beside and under the stairs- 

Two eights up, down a eorridor. the wooden floor 
boards frayed svith age, we svent into a large room filled 
w'iih desks and Indbns, Tliere sv-erc long narrow coun- 
ters. Indiam pulled up to them on high stoob. dusty 
ledgers in front of them. There was tow after row of 
clerks— not a typesmier, not a machme— the men were 
dipping their pens into inkwelb. Tai approached the 
single desk of one of the superiors in the front row. The 
man didn’t stop w'ork; be didn’t have to. He s^'as sitting 
in grand idleness when we entered. He didn't rise; he 
talked with Tai at length. I couldn’t hear their words 
but her soicc ^vai sery British so 1 knesv things sreren't 



jtarting well. Slje turned and iivept an-a)’, I after her. 
"What did heaaj', Tai?“ I tvaa eager. 

We arc in Use wong btiUding.” 

Do^nti the steps, aenus the good sized courtyard to 
the {arthest away building we walked, single file. Nei- 
ther of us rcaliicd at Uiat moment that for the next 
tlnee days we wotild be going tip and down, back and 
across, never gelling anywhere. "Batted back and forth 
like ping-pong balls,” Tai said. 

This time we went up tour flighu; I stopped to 
pant at the top and Tai said, "Akka, you will be dead." 
Again Uiere was a large room full of men in close rows 
with dusty ledgen.' Tliat fint morning sve were directed 
to es-cry building and we learned tlic pattern. Here 
were thousands of men. almost all idle. Once in a w-hile 
I saw a brotvn Iiand svith a pen move slowly along a 
page, hut that waa all. ‘Tai.” 1 said. "All these men 
receive salaries. TIus is going to cost us money." 

She replied sharply, "Akka. what do you mean?" 

1 was silent; Tai so meticulous in honesty couldn't 
face die hand-out in India. I should have insisted on 
putting money out tlien and there but 1 had never 
managed aflain. 

Hot and angry, we climbed up and down until we 
were returned to the first desk. Tai held out her docu- 
ments for sea freight, mine for air freight. Her voice 
was cold and clear and British, The man's face wras im- 
passive; page by page he again scanned the papers. TTien 
calmly turning his head to the next desk, which was 
empty; "The man who has to sign your papers stts at 
this next desk. This is his day off. No one else can sign." 
Tai and I left frustrated. . 

Back at the Taj Mahal. Kumud's brother was wait- 
ing. Tai sent Mr. Pardhi’s car and driver away although 
he pressed to stay; she was in a high-handed mood. The 
brother deftly managed the bearers with our holdalls 
and bedding. He svas young but already the astute 
Gujerati business man. He could see that we had been 
buying bedding since our purchases were not s^Tapped. 
Tai tvas telling him of my refusal of pillows, the cotton 
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smcllmg of mildew. Adroitly he reminded ui that his 
family in llic textile husinc**. TJiey cotild supply 
us much cheaper and better than the baraar: he could 
get cotton that rsould not snielh Could lie bring lam- 
pies? I was hot, tired, hungry, nluntly 1 brolc into the 
con\er«fion saying, "Will }ou have Itincli svith us?” 1 
don’t know tsheihcr I trtnsgreiscd cticptcttc or it was 
his clever planning but he said, "Tliank you, 1 fiavejust 
eaten. I will return in an hour svith samples; then nc 
can talk about my sister." 

Lunch nas a biiffcl in the main air<ondltioncd din- 
ing Toom. The luod was lavish and delicious. We fdled 
our plates. Tai load rice and sour cream curd to con- 
clude her meal and I had ice cream. Both of us sighed, 
relaxed in the cool air. The elegant crosvd— European. 
American, Indian— sos like soft music to us. We felt 
alone and thankful for a cool test- 

The young man and a servant, his arms heaped n ith 
materials at our door waiting on our rettim. Tai 
selected a tightly uosen striped cotton cloth for the 
pilloss's and pad. She specified that the pad was to be 
thick. Many a time 1 was thankful for that thick cotton 
AS J ia/ cm the hard iJiio h/rr o! hair aiuJ JtajXvr eva 
the trains— or on charpoys— nes-er on American springs 
or mattresses. He assured her that the cotton s\Ould 1>c 
svithout odor. I urged more sheets; Tai ga\e in saying, 
"Akka, I suppose you will have to do your American 
ways ” 

The pilloua, pads and extra sheets, and pillowcases 
s»ere to be delivered to us the next day. That speed in 
this young man s^-as the restless stirring of industrialism 
in India. That same push now was ut^ on us. Tai had 
promised Kumud that if it was possible she scould talk 
to her mother about the marriage. Now the brother 
said, "1 will be plain svith the matter. Kumud has given 
our mother oo word of her love aSair. But mother 
judges from the mention of this young man that it 
might be serious, ^fother is worried; she is an invalid, 
a heart case. Kumud is the only daughter; sve three 
brothers were settled vnth arranged marriages, happy 
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niarriagcs. Oh, of course, there are some tUflerenccs. but 
that always occvirs. My broilicrs and I wish for the 
happiness of our sister. She refused marriage before she 
left for the States. She has never loved. I cannot believe 
but that she would clioose wisely. U'hat is this affair?” 

In my rniml'i eye I could see the light brown 
young man (Tai would say ‘’fair*’ as a great compliment) 
looking soberly at me as I sn.apped his picture with Tat 
and Kumtid in Berkeley. Intelligent, serious— you could 
see in his person integrity, promise. Tai was very frank 
with the brother. She said at once that Kumtid and the 
young man were very much in love; they wished to 
marry; they had asked her to carry the neurs to India 
and plead their cause. (Tai, I thought to myself, you 
think you have not been touched by the United States 
hut you mention love before the suitability of the 
marriage.) Questions and answers were fast itow. Tlic 
young man was ilie same caste; he too was a Hindu and 
a Gujeraii. He had his Ph.D. in chemistry. He was re- 
turning to a good college post, but neither one would 
marry without parental consent on both sides. Bluntly 
1 asked, “Wliat is tJie barrier to Uie marriage?” And Tai 
answered: ‘‘The young man's family lives about two 
hundred miles from Bombay and the families do not 
know one another." 

Tai had told me ftow carefully ancestry is traced, 
how horoscopes are studied before any consideration 
was made of marriage, but it was strange with my 
United Sutes background— of fancy caicliing the eyes 
of our youth, instantly passion catching fire, marrying 
with no thought of suitability or of support— to bear 
them going over the situation The brother would say, 
■'Since you tell me that the marriage is suitable— the 
caste, dte religion, the position of bis family (financial 
standing)—! am not opposed. I fear if my sister loves 
and docs not marry that she will never consent to an 
arranged marriage. But the news must be broken to my 
mother and she must be persuaded." His car was out- 
side. He could take us at once. Tai began talking about 
'lo-morrow'; I tljought of all the engagements ahead 



but I kept silent. Tlie brother did have a v.-ay with him 
tor soon we were in his car whicfi he drove iiimselt. 

Out we went tlirough the siiburbi; it was a long 
drive. There were some apartment buildings svith Inl- 
conies with saris hung out to dry, and bungalows svitli 
bits of trampled yards. Tlicrc were ragged looking 
slmtbs. annas and a few trees that looked as it they did 
not enjoy city life. The brother tried to entertain us by 
promises ot a visit to Bombay's model dairy, Aircy 
Daircy, but Tai was restive, and I too felt this visit was 
too much. 

At last, we drew irtto a drivcs«ay. There were more 
than the usual number of shrubs, but they svere just as 
unkempt as the others. The bungalow with white plas- 
tered ss'alls had nothing to distinguish it. \Vc entered 
in. Tire mother evidently expecting us. was a slight, 
dark svoman, iter hair In a tight knot. She svore a soft 
white sari, and she svas halt lying on pillows in a big 
wooden chair, the back and seat of svicker. Mer sari 
covered her feet which were up on a stool. Both of us 
made namaste to her. She made a small sign to us. Her 
face bore a look of anxiety and grief. She said with that 
e>V4,v?<4cTy,‘‘V^'^ ^ax»gVA«t,N»Via,\'ntNsvn'i’(t«y 
The tears began to slip out; she held the palu of her sari 
to her face for a minute. 

Tai pulled a chair close to her, the brother going 
to the mother’s other side. Gently he said, “Mother, this 
is good neivs.” Tai drew people to her with the warm 
radiance of her smile, but now her tender, wise inner 
self reached out to this mother— old. ill, so unable to 
understand and face changing times. "Your dau<»hter 
Kumud is svell. She has passed high in her examina 
tions." 

Tile mother broke in. “But svill she ever come home 
again?” The mother had not the strength or courage to 
question, "Does she think anything of mamage?” Tai 
said directly, "He is a Hindu.” Tlie mother put tlie 
palu over her face. She could not have us see her naked 
emotion. "He is a Gujarati, your caste. He is well 
settled. His name is Devedralal. He is from Surat. Your 
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daughter is coming home in a matter of months. She 
U'ill not marry svithout your consent." The mother put 
dotvn her pain. TJiis had been a tremendous shock, 
but die brother h.ad said she suspicioned a love affair. 
Her relief lliat he svas a Hindu, same caste, same state, 
strengthened her. She sat forward. "But we do not know 
his family." 

Tai looked at her gravely. "His family are feeling 
the same. He too will not marry svilhout his family's 
consent." TIius Tai brought in the familiar pattern; 
negotiations betu'een die Cimities, the dittiful daughter, 
the dutiful son. 

The brother began— “We can arrange; distance is 
not so much now." 

Tai opened her money bag pouch, "I have his pic- 
ture." The moilier's hand reached out. almost snatdied 
it as she pul her head back on her pillow. Her breath 
was in short gasps. She lookerl long, the tears starting 
again, and she covered her face, I could see now the 
svi'sdom of die picture. There stood the tall young 
man. His Uncage could be read in his appearance by 
any Indian but beside him was Tai, the older svoman, 
expeticnceti, reliabie, a proper go-between for the mar- 
riage. Tlie young couple caught up svilh love as sve 
know it had managed to keep the semblance of the 
pattern of old marriage ways to ease this mother. 

Tlie brother mentioned tea. At once it svas brought. 
Tills would conclude oiir visit, but still there were 
questions and answers. "We drank our tea quickly and 
with the brotlier’s deft help made namasies and were 
soon away. I had not engaged in the conversation but 
how like a tale it was; the dismay, the opposition of 
the parent, but there wottld be consent. Now Tai de- 
murred about the visit to the model dairy farm. After 
all, she had been at a university where that was com- 
monplace but the young roan swept us along. 

The Airey Daircy supplied most of die milk for 
Bombay: tfie buildings, the machinery were the latest. 
We passed the old dairy. It was an unbelievable sham- 
bles of falling ivood buildings, tumbled brick and con- 
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creic, buffalos and filth. 1 kejrt looUng back at rt. 

I had seen thin, dirty cows in the United States long 
years ago but nothing like this. The young roan looked 
ahead to Airey Dairey high on a hill before us ^vith a 
fringe of palm trees, trinding concrete roads, neat 
pastures, full of flosvm, clean ss’hite bams sv'ith 
tile roofs Briskly the young man got out at tlie office 
to ask permission. He came back a little dashed. Tlse 
buffalos stfcre being milked; there svould be no more 
visitors admitted that day. Tat and I at once made a 
good deal over the grounds of the dairy and spoke at 
length of. hosv svonderful it was for Bombay to base 
sanitary milk. On our drive back to the city. Tai 
launched out on her story of the cow she had seen svhen 
she stayed tsso sveeks on a farm in Oregon. I had 
heard the story before, but now I \\-as to hear it many 
times. She always started with the cow’s udder— “So 
big. as big as a Dhobi's bag of s^-ash. It s\-as horrible. 
It u-as so big the cow could not lie dosm and she could 
not even stand in comfort.” Even with Tal’s knot»n 
truthfulness and reliability, the amount of milk.* 
twenty four quarts, three times a day, could not be 
comprehended. This must be a freak, there must be a 
trick; they must slip some water into the tnilL Tat 
uould say, “No. I personally watched that cow being 
milked for two wecks- Every time she gate that 
amount.'' Then she t'ould produce her picture of llie 
cow, herself standing beside it. Then she would say. 
“Their cows are not graceful and beautiful like out 
COIN'S, but that American cow had a very proud looL” 

The brother expressed hb appreciation of our vbit 
to bb mother. Like Indians he did not use die catch 
nord “thank you.” but he made us feel hb gratitude, 
and he assured us that he snouM deliver our beddmg 
at noon the next day. 

Tai rested and I ivrote my 6rst letter from India 
1 seemed so far from my children, but there i\-as a 
familiarity in life here. My dreams, the books I had 



read, Tai's closeness to me made it seem as if I too had 
come back to India. 

After dinner that evening, ss’e found Ushe, the 
broUier-indaw and their children ivaiting in our rooni- 
They were followed by Mr. Pardhi, Shiela and the 
young sister, and later Dr. Joshi came. The evening 
followed the fatiguing pattern of the previous one. 
Tlierc was no communication between the various 
groups except through us. The brother-in-laiv pressed 
us about our experiences at customs and seemed ratlicr 
pleased that his prophesies of difliailty had come true. 
Ushe sat sweet and shy. her daughter, Asha, iialf draim 
back beside her, her eyes cast dosvn. Ushe’s son, Mohan, 
came and stood by me and asked if I had had letters 
tvith stamps that day, Ushe produced the layered con- 
tainer again when the tea Tat had ordered was brought 
by the bearer. Mr. Pardhi insisted that we have the car 
again in the morning to go to customs. 1 kept looking 
at his shoes: I tiad remembered what Ills shoes— so One, 
so shiny brown— made me think of. It was a story I 
had read as a child, “The Wide, Wide ’World.” The 
part I liked best was about a morocco box. Mr. Pardhi’s 
shoes were from morocco leather. Shiela was sitting 
beside Tai, clinging to her. (Tai said to me, “She is 
just a few little bones.") While Indians didn’t touch 
one another, casual contacts occurred and Tai read 
these as she did palms. Shiela was like a fragrant flow- 
ering vine. Tlie young sister clung to Shiela. Dr. 
Joshi was silent. They stayed until I was numb witli 
fatigue; at last Uiey left in the same order as the evening 
before. Tai's sister and family were expecting us to 
call on (hem the next afternoon, die Pardhi’j claiming 
us (or a call in the evening. Dr. Joshi extended the 
invitation to lunch at the Cricket Club and bade us 
formal good-bye as soon as tlie others svere gone. Alone, 
Tai said, “Akka, poor thing, you are exhausted. When 
we reach Nagpur you can rest before we go to Kash- 
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The next morning we hurried aiong with dressing 
and breakfast, Tai keeping track of the lime. We went 
out the back entrance of the Taj. There was a wide 
circle drive where taxis could wait. The doorman, 
white starched with sash and turban of red, ushered 
us asvay, opening the door of Mr. Pardhi’s car. 

Tai turned up her watch again as we drew up to the 
tour large forbidding piles of brick buildings that rvere 
customs. "Exactly nine today," she said triumphantly. 
Out we got and in we ssvept. Not a person in sight, 
the place seemed deserted. We lookrf again at the 
sign: "Customs open 9 P.M. to 4 Tai began 

to steam, 1 to sooth. Around the side of the building 
there was a lone sweeper in dirty loin cloth squatting 
in the litter, half-heartedly brushing with his short 
ragged twig broom. Tai exchanged a fesv words srith 
him. She turned to me svith disgust "They do not 
come before 10, better 10:30; an hour and a half to 
svait. What shall we do. Akka?” 

‘'\Vhy don't we go to the American Export office 
and see what neivs there U of tire ship ss’ilh your bag- 
gage?" 

Tav began to argue. "That olfice will not be open 
either.” 

"They are Americans and will be open,” I argued 
back. 

We looked up the address. It was near. Tai flounced 
back to the car, got in, leaned forward and gave the 
address to the driver. We found the sign "American 
Export Lines” in a neat row of brick office buildings. 
All the signs were those of ship's companies. Inside 
in the big room everything was ship-shape too. It rvas 
cool, fans were pushing the air around, and there vrere 
air conditioners in several windows. There were many 
des^, Indians at them, their Parker pens moving 
rapidly, writing or checking on papers. One comer 
was shut off with a high railing. We were led inside 
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this ami seated on brotvii lather chairs; it svas tlie main 
office. I explained who \ec were and that we svere 
asking about Ijaggage shipped by the American Export 
Line. A blui! older American, looking as i! he had 
h.id early seasoning at sea, came over and shook hands 
witli us smiling, telling us that he knew my friend who 
had charge of American Export piers at Jeney City 
•and U’ho iiad receired the baggage from American Ex- 
press and put it on a ship so that it sv'oiild reach India, 
not too early, not too late. 

■’Evcrytliing has come out just right; your baggage 
Tcaclicd here five days ago. \Vc inspected it carefully. 
It tvas delivered to customs that same day in perfect 
order. I can give you duplicate copies of our delivery 
order to customs and of their receipt.” 

Tai and 1 svere beaming. This svas l)>e svay tilings 
worked out for us. falling neatly Into place. The man- 
ager offered us tea. I refused to save Tai the embarrass- 
ment of explaining that she did not drink tea. He 
smiled again, his warm, hearty American vtay svas per- 
suasive. “Lemon squash?” Tai and ] said in unison, 
“That svill be pleasant.” We laughed and chatted in 
the cool room over the cool drink. He cln'ded us, teas- 
ing dial we would not be having trouble If we our- 
selves had traveled on American Export. Vfe teased him 
that their ships irere not in Pacific imters. 

The heat struck us when we stepped outside. The 
green leather cushions in die car sverc hot and started 
to stick to us. At once things were not pleasant again. 
When we drove up to customs I said, "Dungeons, that’s 
what they are, Tai." She was not wasting time in talk 
with me; 1 had to ivalk fast to keep up with her. Now 
in the inner court. Indian men were standing idly 
about. Some had white shirts and pajamas, some were in 
khaki shirts and trousers and some in wool coats and 
white dhotis. The Indian gypsy girl (Tai half denied 
that there were Indian gypsies, then did admit wander- 
ing tribes) flashed her way in and out among the men, 
her bangles tinkling. She tvas a litde beauty. Her dark 
eyes flirted, her black hair hung loose and long over her 



shoulders. She tossed her head as she walked, making 
her hair shine in the sun; shesniiled and her white teeth 
flashed. Her choH was a tight scrap of cloth holding her 
gently budding breasts. TliCTCsras a ivide strip of bro\\n 
skin at her midriff with a tight round little navel. My 
eyes swept dosvn to the billowing red skirt and caught 
the glint of siUer on the girl’s slender ankles as she ran 
in and out of sight. A little sifter in her dirty frock ran 
crying after her. 

We stood a minute in the shade of the building. It 
svas so hot that that brief sprint in had made us breath- 
less- Tai lell confident ahout Vier knggage ■new, Wt 
liosv should s^e proceed? It seemed best for her to go 
upstairs and get the signature of the man who lud been 
away yesterday. Tai suggested that 1 srait in the shade 
while she climbed the stairs. This ssis her baggage so 
ray signature would not be needed. I went to the door 
and watched Tai's light pro^eu up that high, crum- 
bling, turning suir. Tai, so Indian, soaring up, un- 
mindful of the ruins under her feet. I let my practical 
American mind go on up with her, floor after floor. 
There ss-ere men, thousands of Indian men. “Tai,” I 
said to myself, “This is India. Ruins of the past, today 
too many people.” My philosophical thoughts slopped 
abruptly. 1 started looking at the family living under 
the stairs. 

In all the four customs buildings, yesterday, I had 
seen a little huddle of people under the stairs on each 
and every flight. This one, 1 assumed, was the g>'psy 
girl’s family. There was a four foot space between the 
outer srall and tlie stairs to allow for their turning up- 
ward. There was a high barred window in the sv-all. The 
space led back, head high and turned on itself back 
under the stair. Squatted on this bit of floor sx-as the 
family, leaning against the tvall, lolling in every posi- 
tion. brown, ragged, dirty but i\ ith that mystery that be 
longs to g^-psies. Under the window sat the woman, the 
mother; a full bioivn breast fell down— a baby m her 
lap clinging to it Her wide skirt spread out to make a 
little softness for a little boy, almost a baby too. staring 





\s-atch. We would barely ha%‘e rime to meet our engage- 
ments. We walked atNTiy as fest as we had come in but 
this time our checks were fiatning svith anger. 

After tve were in the taxi on the tray to Tat's sister's 
apartment, she began making me understand what to 
expect. “I feel that my brother-in-law could do better 
by living quarters, but Ushe does not demand. Of 
course there arc expenses to look fonrard to. Next year 
they will have Mohan's thread ceremony and 
only son that will be a big affair and then tlierf is his 
education to be provided. And Asha is briglii: she must 
have something for education. Times arc changing so: 
perhaps her marriage will not be such a burden. 
Lau 7 crs in India do not IKr on a grand scale. And in 
Bombay rents are high and living difficult. Of course 
they live comfortably. Ushe is sucli a good aJok." I 
muTTOured appreciation; the Indian dainties she had 
brought had been delicious. Tat went on. “Of coune 
there will be no cunains, no furnishings as yod know 
fhem." Ta'i and 1 bad explored the raiious SiBetcnces 
between East and West, with home furnishings we had 
decided climate ts-as whai made East's vvindows sviihout 
curtains but uleb shutters against the sun; without nigs 
but with tile or cement for coolness; withotit uphol- 
stered furniture but with cane furniture so aif could 
circulate; without ovens, but with a spark, of 6re in a 
brazier not holding heat. 

The boy and girl came running to the taxi to u’el- 
come us, and other children gathered. Ushe u-as on the 
balcony making a warm, deep namaste, for her elder 
sbter and for me. Neighbors dustered about and there 
were some shyly peeping from behind shuitefs. This 
vvas my first call in an Indian home but Tai had re- 
minded me this was the fint time too that a foreigner 
had been in her sister's home— and after all it was just 
eight years ago that Gandhi had broken the castes; even 
now I must not enter the kitchens. We went up the 
stairs, narrow and winding and came out on th^ second 
story balcony. The one window and the door panes 
were of colored glass so that we could not see in. The 
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apartment ts-as a rots* of rooms opening one from 
anoJher uitlront a {lall. It n-asan end one and so it had 
the atUTintage of tvindow's along tlie side. Tliese win- 
dows were clear glass xvith inside s^ootlen sluittcn. We 
s\xrc seated in the second room, in a couple of cane 
chairs. Between the srindosvs was a couch bed. Tai told 
me that there were private toilet arrangements in the 
back of the house and also a pritate balcony svhcrc the 
family slept most of the yean Ifshe was showing one of 
her treasures, a wardrobe copied from an Englbh one 
that had been her father's. “There are coats to be dis- 
posed of," she said. 

My curious eyes could not keep from observing the 
room. Tlierc svere no cumins, no rugs. Tlie walls s*’ete 
dingy (of course they would be freshly svhltcstfashed in 
a jn.ittcr of sreekt for Divali— that s»-as a yearly custom 
and in .a city in a year diut came in). Tltcre s\‘ai a hand- 
woven cover on the cotich like the bedspreads for our 
ho!d.slIs. TTiere were a couple of trunlj piled on one 
another and under the couch and on the floor a dusty 
accumtilation of books and papers and oddments. In 
the comer svas a flat desk sWih a shelf beneath qtiite 
like a school desk, spilling over with books and papers. 

The brother-in-law had come puffing up the steps. 
He, os usual, svas full of talk of legal business tiiat must 
be attended. He flung himself on tlie couch. Tai drew 
herself up es cn before he let loose on her with questions 
about nutoms. Tljere was tl>e welcome distraction of 
the cliHdrcn. Mohan was sliosving me his stamp collec- 
tion and taking me through it stamp by stamp. Asha svas 
squatted at Tai's side, showing her portfolios of draw- 
ings. Tai curtly told the brother-in law tliat my suitcase 
was there: my papers were in order, but there were con- 
tinual cxaises— asking for oilier signatures, delays. And 
by going to the American Export office tve had dis- 
covered that Tai’s baggage was not "In the sea” as 
Customs had blandly told us, but had been delivered 
to customs a iveek before. Tai old to him, “^Vh.it is 
the meaning of this?" It was a good thing that Ushe 
brought the tea at that moment. Tai turned the cem- 
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\emtion. llm lime to the cWldtcn. tUeir tcxtbociL<. 
ihcir papm. Tliey bc;?in brinsjin? them, the \>0)' from 
the desk stuflcd so full. The girl too prodiicctl her 
schools otL 

Tlie father said proudly, "Mohan at this earlj aje 
has his os'.ti desk for iiuily." 

No mention los made of anran^cmenii for the girt. 

I suppose just as she stjuatted beside Tai nose, slie 
squattctl to study. Ushe's position in the home s\as 
clearly that of Uic old time Indian svoman, although 
she had had early education. Ushc did not sit uhile s\c 
sscrc in the house: she seas busy sening the tea svith an 
elaborate accompaniment of snecti. Tlie rest of the 
time she stood tcatly to scrsc. 

We ss-ere there quite a long time. Tai did not men- 
tion our next call to Sir Pandit— she had Risen intima- 
tion to Ushe at the hotel, but this part of Tai's life sos 
really a closed book to her family. 

Tai asked to luse our car oiled, terminating our 
all. It seemed abrupt to me but all of the family fol- 
lowed us to the or. I des'Oted myself to Uslie. She sos 
tweet but still too shy to try to speak to me in English 
The children spoke excitedly of tomorrow. The family 
ss-as to base dinner with us at the hotel and see us off at 
the railicay station. The brother-in-law spoke porten- 
tiously of customs, but Tai did not answer. She did not 
has-e hope of getting her baggage for tome lime, but she 
did not want to agree wiili him. The children and Ushc 
made deep naraasies. The brother-in-law, Tai and I 
made small ones, and we were off. 

Bondura svas not too far from the bay and the 
marine drive that would Ukc us lo Sit Pandit’s home 
\Vc had received a note from him expressmg his sorros* 
that he had not been able to svelcome us on amvaL It 
had included his name. Sir C. B. Pandit, and the name 
of his residence, "Lecla.” A telephone call had follow ed 
his letter, telling Tai that Sir Pandit w-as confined to 
his bed again vath a recurring hart difficulty. Would 
she be so kind as to a>me to him and so gradom as to 
bnng me with her? 



same as wilh Dr. Joshi; Dr. Gliace and Sir Pandit had 
svorkcd logcilicr as >’ouiig men under the Gaekwar of 
R.iroda. But Sir Pandit had come from a svealthy family 
and had many jors ago come to Bombay and estal^ 
lishcti himself as one of the leading bankers. In the 
United States Tai had net'er told me of these men. She 
had said, "My family has no money, but we arc an old 
family and a very good one, and I do have many 
friends." She had continued. "Akka, I have friends from 
the losvesi to die highest rank. 1 am received in huts and 
in homes of wealth. Xfany of my friends arc powerful. 
But it lias been a pride tviiji me to stand on my okti 
merits. I have never asked or received favors.” 

The bungaloiNs and apartments ceased and wc were 
driving by the large homes, set back among trees— some 
of them p.ilms— and there were vicu’s through the wide 
gates in die surrounding w*alls of gardens, hedges, 
trimmed shnibs, beds riotous widi flowers. 

Tile taxi driver was going slowly, looking for the 
name "Leela" on die gates. iSii said. "It is very close 
now." She went on to tell me intimate details of this 
family. Sir Pandit's wife was dead; his sister kept his 
house. He had a devoted only daughter married and 
living very nc.ar. HU heart— she shook her head a little- 
had been broken by the death of his only son, but Sir 
Pandit's spirit had not been broken; it was indeed a 
noble one. 

The gate posts that bore the name "LecU" seemed 
higher and larger than all die odiers. TheTine iron grill- 
svork gates stood open. We entered on a circling drive 
of crushed rock in perfect order. Tai added one last 
word. "Sir Pandit built this home ivhen he came to 
Bombay. His family ivas m'sed here." 

The house stood llirce stories high, of brick white- 
ivashcd with stucco. It was large and impressive but 
with the simplicity of line and the perfect detail dial 
askilled architect can pve a structure. It had the closed 
face of a wealdiy banker’s home: the dignity, the pride, 
the.reserve. On die driveway stood two tall dark ser- 



^’ants in spotless svhite svith red turbans. One opened a 
door o! the car for Tai; one opened a door for me. 
The single step to the house ivas svide and as long as a 
terrace and banked with golden chrysanthemums, the 
pots in serried row making tlieir own pattern. Tai 
wore a sari of green silken with a narrow border 
of golden threads. This rs-as one of her very special saris. 
I wondered why she had diosen to svear it in the heat 
and dust of Bombay. Now I knew’. I tliankful Tai 
had me in the discreet, long sleeved, fitted high jacket, 
skirt in gored fullness, of my gray, silk suit. My white 
gloves and little black, velvet hat Tai insisted on as an 
Americanism. 

Waiting in the wide doorway s\as a little brow’n 
Indian woman, her ricli brow*n silk sari the color of her 
skin. Tai made a deep namaste touching the svoman’s 
foot. This was the fim time 1 had seen Tai pay this 
honor. The woman replied with the usual namaste 
(she was older than Tai, as old as 1). But impassive as 
was her face, I was aware that Tai sv-as very welcome 
here. Tai introduced me saying “This is Sir Pandit's 
sister.” 

I made the usual namaste. then smiled and said. 
"How do you do.” I too felt welcome. 

She said, "Sir Pandit has asked to have you brought 
to him at once.” Tai and she engaged in a quick, brief 
conversation. 

Tai turned to me— "The sbter asks you to forgive 
her poor use of English. Sir Pandit is still in his bed, but 
today he is better; he insists upon seeing us." 

%Ve svralked up svide steps of svell polished wood, a 
graceful handrail curving with us The hall above, like 
the one below, had a floor of tmy patterned tile, but 
here on the long wall there svas a niche with a tvall 
fountain, the water cascading into a shallow, half oval 
basin banked cool with various green ferns. The steps 
wound on up, the railings giv-ing the open feeling of 
balconies at the different floor levels. A wide central 
door rvas before us. Tai and the sister entered together, 
I following. 



Tai turned her face back to me. ‘‘This is Sir Pandit's 
study." 

I kept tile indrawing of my breailr as silent as pos- 
sible. I svas in an enormous rectangle of a room, ray feet 
on a soft deep dark blue Persian arpet, three twills of 
the room heavy from floor to ceiling with books, but 
the fourth ivall of windows was open to the ocean, blue 
as the sky above it. 

A voice firm and commanding called from the next 
room. We were summoned. Here too ray feet were on 
soft carpets. Heavy mahogany furniture lined the waifs. 
There was a bed— simple, slender mahogany with high 
posts. Against pillows piled high, sat Sir Pandit; his 
dignity, his impressive personality undirainished by be- 
ing bedfast. His face rvas large, impassive, bronzed. His 
frame, tall and large, seemed to need the support of the 
pillows, but his eyes were full of sparks of life and his 
hands were outstretdied. Tai moved quickly fonvard. 
He shut her slender hands close in hb long, darker ones. 
"Tai, Tai." Tai drooped her head but did not speak. He 
duengaged one hand and held it out to me. '‘^fts. Arm- 
strong, you are Tai's friend and Dr. Chaie's." 

The sister did not move or speak, but I could feel 
her concern; this emotion was too deep for the heart. 

1 moved ray eyes from his to the deep view of the sea for 
the bedroom wall was open too to tlie ocean. 

"I ^vill always remember looking at the sea and the 
sky from your window," I said simply. His hand rvas 
still clinging to mine. I took it in both of mine and 
wished my gloves were not between us. My face took 
on that dbtant graveness (ray early American look). 
This hand was like another I had kno%vn— finn strength, 
unusual ability, hidden tenderness— but my eyes down, 
my head bowed no%v like Tai's. I could see here in the 
pale color of the palms and pallor of the fingers, the 
frailty of health I had seen in my husband's hands. 

The sister was pushing a chair up to the bed. Tai 
as usual in emotional crises took instant command. 
“Akka," she said, her face in that lovely smile, a smile 
so rvarm with feeling but $o calm, "Sir Pandit and I 



must talk a little.” Her smile, her voice liad broken the 
spell. 

Sir Pandit said, "WTien you come again, Mrs. Arm- 
strong. I hope that I svill be free from my bed and can 
entertain you properly. It would give me pleasure i£}ou 
rvould care to look at my art treasures, at my books. 
How 1 srould enjoy showing them myself." I said 
eagerly that it ivould give me pleasure to see them. He 
mentioned an ancient figure of Siva to show me espe- 
cially and instructed the sister to take me to the roof 
terrace for the view. “I want you to remember tlie 
Indian Ocean.” 

Tai r\-as talking to him before ue svere out of the 
room, her chair dratm close. Their bees were turned to 
one another— 1 too knew svhat this deep, this sentient 
friendship meant for I too had it rrith Tai. Part, of 
course, was her oma rare self but most of it ""as India. 

Back in the study, I stood again at the srindosv look- 
ing at the sea. It was a calm, dear view. My eyes fol- 
lowed out and out where sea and sky met in the infinity 
of space. 

The sister and I exchanged fesv words. I rras as shy 
and frozen as she rm except to coake exclamations of 
appreciation. We went into the adjoining room, the 
one matching Sir Pandit's. Our feet were sinking into 
Persian softness on thb floor too. There w-as another 
wide svindow to the sea, more easy chairs and, ranging 
the i»-aUs, glass cases with shelves filled sviih bronzes, 
Siva dancing and all the many Indian Gods and God- 
desses. Tlie sister pushed back one of the sliding glass 
doors. It ivas crystal clear and did not obstruct vision 
but the sister made an explanation, “Sea air, bronze.’’ 
Some did has'c a patina of verdigris but here were 
treasures in loving care. I mosed about looking at them 
I longed for Sir Pandit's explanations about their signif 
icance, their age. and 1 longed to see his glowing 
pleasure in this museum collection of bronzes. 

The sbter did not hurry me. but I knesv it was not 
her habit to loiter. Back through the calm, lovely study 
to the hall, out to the stairs I hadn’t noticed as we 



came ii\ that there Tvere translucent panes of green glass 
ahovc the fountain. Tliey made an eerie light. Sir 
Pandit could not sec the fountain from his study, but 
tvhen the tvide door stood open he could hear the soft 
tvater music. ^Ve ivent up polished u-ood steps. The 
next floor had many doors opening from tlie tiled JjaJl. 
Tile sister made no explanation but these J knew would 
be bedrooms. She didn’t stop for breath but went up 
the third flight, I after her. Here the tiled liall was a 
small room from which sve svalked directly to a roof 
terrace that covered the svholc big house. The floor was 
sea green tile, dipping into shallosv gutters at the edge. 
The brick, white stucco svalls of the house came up to 
make a solid railing. The sun wras blazing dosvn but 
there ivas an arrangement so that canvas could be pulled 
over a section to make a roof for shade. There were 
tables, ciiairs, sofas, chaise longues, wrought iron witli 
deep green cushions, I thought hosv cool it would be at 
night svhen one could hear the gentle lap of the waves, 
see the ocean, misty below, and look out at the stars in 
the open sky. 

1 svalkcd over to the railing and looked down. It 
didn’t seem possible tliat I Itad not observed the two 
garden terraces from the study, but opening directly 
from the first floor was a ivkle elegant terrace. It was 
paved with cut stone and furnished with rare plants and 
small trees in pots. Quite far below « was anotlier ter- 
race, a garden terrace enclosed in a high clipped hedge. 

I could look down from the roof into it but from the 
house the lower terrace was quite hidden. It was full of 
florvers in bloom. In the center was a fountain with an 
oval pool. Its sparkling jet was low, not Iiiglier tlian the 
hedge. Tliere was white furniture, the Fretich kind 
tvith metal backs and bottoms like round pillows, and 
there ivas quite a large glass-topped table. 1 could 
imagine starciied wlnte-clothed, dark faced servants 
carrying tea to this gay, fragrant retreat. 

Beyond, sand sloped gently down to the sea. The 
house seemed to stand alone in its beauty. But to each 
side, almost hidden by trees and shrubs, were other 
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homes. Palm trees Uirust themselves up in the foliage 
and some crept out and stood alone. This foliage vrzs a 
darker green, the sea a deep blue, the sky cloudless. The 
palms stood stiaighc ‘‘India,’* I said to myself; this s%’as 
a beautiful view of India. 

We walked down three flights of polished wood, 
through tlie entrance hall into the main room of the 
house, a drawing room. It was all pale beige, soft, deep 
carpet, panelled walls. French furniture in light tapes- 
tries and fruitsvood— a cool, elegant room. Banks of 
French doors opened onto the terrace; I walked over for 
the viesv. The terrace outside matched Uic room, ele- 
gant simplicity. There was a line of green beyond, tlie 
sunken, hidden gardens, 1 kneiv, and a strip of ocean 
and sky but not the wide \iesv of the upper rooms. The 
sister moved on into the adjoining room. It was a large 
dining room in proper English style: cable, chairs, side- 
board in hca >7 mahogany. Back in the drascing room, 
the sister tnodooed tse to sit. She was silent and I let 
my mlad roam back through the bouse. It was so per- 
fect. so beautiful; it was Sir Pandit There svasn’t any- 
thing in the house that was not of his choosing, for his 
comfort, his enjoyment And he mmt have dominated 
the architect for the structure of the house as trell t\-as 
Sir Pandit ^\^lat keen imeUigence, what love of beauty , 
rvhat force to have achies'cd this in India. It seemed as 
if we sal a long time before there was the distant tinkle 
of a bell. The suter looked at me; “Sir Pandit,” she said. 

I folIos>ed her up, through the study into his bed- 
room. Tai was standing by his bed; be had one of her 
hands and he held the other out to me. “When you 
come back to Bombay. I rsill be up to entertain you." I 
murmured quick appredauon of the beauty of his 
home, my interest in his bronzes. Both Tai and I made 
d«p namaste to him. He was still lying back on his 
pillows but he looked refreshed. 

Dosra in the drawing room, the sister said, ‘Tea." 
She gas c a quick clap of her hand and in came a white 
starch^ servant, red curbannoi, carrying a silver try 
srith silver pot and thin cups. A second servant followed 
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w’ith a second silver tray svith several plates of s\veets. 
The sister poured tea, poured milk into it and added 
many teaspoonfuls of sugar without asking my wish. I 
could feel Tai’s amusement. She knew I liked nothing 
in tea and I knesv that this nos one of the Indian ways 
to which I would have to submit. Tai and the sister 
talked briskly in Marathi. Tai explained to me that the 
sUtcr had made all the sweets herself. I exclaimed about 
their deliciousness. Tlie sister did not smile, but she 
moved her head in a quick little nod to one side. ^Ve 
took a proper length of time over the tea but we did not 
daily. Tai stood up; f followed. In the hour's length 
of that call, I had become acquainted svith Sir Pandit. 
I grieved to myself knowing that he u’ould not enjoy 
this beauty long. Our taxi ivas iraiting and servants 
stood by the car doors. We left the sister in the door- 
'vay. She made natnaste to us, I to her, and again Tai 
swept up and down in a low bow and touched the 
sister's foot. Bodi of us were emotional now but quiet. 
^Ve didn't talk on the ride back to the Taj Hotel. 

We had time to lie on our beds a few minutes but 
tve had to liave an early dinner. We had been pressed to 
eat so many stveets at both servings of tea and there 
would be more at Pardhi's so Tai and 1 chose plain, 
solid food. "We were hardly back in our rooms when 
Mr. Pardhi came for us. We sat in the high back seat of 
the car on its shiny leather; Mr. Pardhi solemn, doing 
his father-in-law-duty by these friends of his son-in-law, 
sat in front with the driver. Mr. Pardhi had a thin, fine 
face. I wondered again about his ciraimstances. I had 
a vague idea he was a bookkeeper. As a young man he 
must h.ive taken up some modem ways for he tvore this 
threadbare frock coat and the handmade morocco 
leather shoes but he had kept some of the old for he 
wore a long white, extremely fine dhoti. Tlic car svas 
turning off into narrow old streets. There svere crowds 
of Indians, men in every sort of attire: turbans, coats, 
shirts, shorts, dhotis, p.ijamas; ivonien in saris of every 
color; a few little girls in frocks and many little boys 
shouting and running about. The streets svere uneven 
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%rith cobblestones, the buildings close and higb and 
crumbling. The car stopped and sve got out. It seemed 
to me \vc \rcre in a bazaar. It ss'as s'ery old and aery 
poor. 

Mr. Pardhi said. “M’e base to smlk doum a haU 
block to the chosvk. The street is too bad for the car. ^ 
We followed him, Tai grasping my arm. Tai 
SH'hispered to me that this was one of the oldest sections 
of Bombay and that this would be a very old apartment 
building. High brick buildings, balconies on cseiy Soor 
crowded the narrowr fildty street. The cobbles svere 
large, many of them broken and there svas an open gut- 
ter, smelling. People filled the balconies and the street 
was congested- I had to go slowly, the footing was so un- 
certain. Tai pinched my arm and whispered again. 
'‘Alka,now you arc seeing India." 

Wc stfcnt into the half blind entrance of the four 
story building, up dark, worn steps. Tai kqjt hissing in 
my ear, "Be careful, Akia." The steps were vride and 
shallow* and there was a hasdiaO. This bad bees 
polished by nse but there were yean of neglect of walls 
and stairway. There trere a good many steps so 1 knew 
ceilings svould be high. We came out into an inner 
balatny. Abos-e us were the halomies for each floor. 
I could see below a courtyard, a dirty jumbled court 
yard srith women dra^ring water b o m a tap. The tailing 
was an ornamental iron grill, fine work of long ago. 
It had a ledge and leaning on it were Indian women. It 
seemed to me as if most of them were bulging right out 
of their saris. Children were shrieking and running 
about. We made a sharp tuiu. The stairs went up in a 
continuous welL Traffic increased on the scaiis; young 
men were running up and down snth no thought of our 
slow plodding. At each floor there seemed to be more 
black heads looking o\er the rail, more spots of bright 
saris. The smells increased. There were besh cooking 
smells and more than a hint of ancient rancid grease 
Many of the women must base used strong perfumes, 
and there was more than an undercurrent of seiNcr 
smell. The noise was a turbulence. Tai svhnpered in mv 
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ear, “Remcraber, 1 said American houses arc so quiet. 
(Tai had always added, "except for the svhme and svhir 
and snap of your infernal machines.") 1 
sweating hot by the time wt readied : 

Tai wiJ saying, •'Al-ka, this is too much tor you alter 
such a long, hard day.” , 

Mr. Pardhi was ai.ead ot us but ‘ 

our quiet words in that noise and “a 

iast, dte top iloor, he turned to the nghti halt around 
the railing he opened a door, bowri and a d. This s 
our apartment," as if he svas uslienng us into Bucling 

ham Palace. . », u-j 

We were in a dim small rectangle of “ 'J 

been dark on the stairs but this room ssin 
Beside us was the Greplace. ’'''''l '"5, Xs- 

There were no iogs but on the of ,he 

in two charcoal braziers set there, T1 » trunks 
room was piled high with funtislungs '"f 
bed stands with spindly legs jutting • T'’' ' 
narrow passage back to a window bn dm “ "5 ‘'S' ; 

outside did nothing to “"iltl “mnmT. 

in a brief moment as we were ushered m o ti e munip. 
lar interior room. Here there X’ J, 

electric bulb hanging from “ “V*' ^ , ' ' " '.ton clotli 
white. The floor was rorcird with white col on e om 
its texture made it too a soft white. I saw no hnnislnn„s 
except two dark, snaight. polished rl'=dbandj. long the 

lengd. of die imll a "bite cotton coveted jadw^many 

pilLa embroidered in 

windosv was pale in the twilig . 

strange, 1 looked at it even as we tece.ied 

touciiing namastes from the sisters, w . 

tetutned with elder (wts^s like 

pale pink. Uie sister m pale blue, lu^ 



the pad, their backs straight. The tow of cushions were 
ornaments of women's hand sx'ork— not for use. Across 
the room an electric fan vm blossing on us, just a svaft 
of breeze, not the whining ^le of American fans. In 
the gloom I noticed on the other svall a long, losv piece 
of polished furniture. It had a flat top like a table or a 
desk and ivas the height to use svhcn sitting on the floor. 
There were tsvo rows of drawers beneath. 

Mr. Pardhi did not follotv us into the room. This 
sras the nest of his tsvo doves. I do not think he ever set 
foot in it. Shiela and Tai conversed in Hindi. The 
sister seemed alwa^’s a part of Shiela and like a shadosv 
she said nothing. I too was silent The girls did not try 
to talk to me; they accepted me in the convention of an 
Indian elder where silence would be expected. I knevf 
there would be no chit-chat about Kale, Shicla’s hus- 
band; Tai had given Mr. Pardhi full information about 
him at the hotel. And I knew that Shiela, in Hindu 
etiquette, would never say the name of her husband or 
talk about him in any way. 

The chair wis hard, ray bones ached with fatigue, 
but I sat modonless. 1 had started discipline in my 
habits not only to make Tai proud of me but also to do 
credit to my country. I did let my back rest against the 
back of the chair, but I held it sufi, my knees tight to- 
gether, my feet flat on the floor. 1 could hear my 
mother's voice in ray ears, when 1 was a young girh “A 
lady never lounges before other’s eyes; she never lets 
her back touch the back of the rhair ; her hands are 
gently folded m her lap, her knees close together, feet 
flat on the floor. A lady never crosses her feet.” My poor 
old back had to have support or so I told myself, but I 
now conformed in India to the other rules of the days 
v\hen American women were ladies. 

From the angle of my vision, I could see the comer 
of the hearth and the bit of glowing charcoal in the 
braziers. A dim t%hite figure was squatted before them. 
Mr.^ Pardhi did not appear. The singsong of the voices 
Tals and Shiela's, seemed endless but they were muted 
like the room. All at once the girls glided out of the 
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room and came back at once widi pbles and cup* brnn- 
ming with hot ica. milt and sugar already added. Now 
they brought plate after plate of dainties, hot tidbit*, 
sweets, urging them on us. Tai ate a great deal: she eri- 
joyctl her familar Indian treats. I did the l>c*l I could, 
but many of the flavors were strange and tlic hot tidbiu 
were not only hot from the fire but tongue-searing wit i 
chili. Tlic girls sers’cd us but did not take tea them- 
selves. Tliis 1 knew too from Tai was Indian «r\*ng 
fashion, young people not eating with their c en. 
could see a number of <la,k jhapci in the comer of the 
Other room, but none of ibem was Mr. Pardhi. His 
white dhoti would have revealed him. Tlic tea drinking 
seemed endless, but at last they took away our plates 


and cups. , 

I rvontleted how 1 could sit so motionless foronotlier 
halt hour because I knes* that tec must stay a proper 
time. But Tai said, •■Shicla. shot, m yout 
Shlela opened one of the shallow wide 
low desk and took out a portfolio. Tai tea ed hetsrif on 
tile pad betide her. First there were slill "f'i; 1“"“' 
dniitingi of ancient hraat and enamel P’c^- . , ' 

“We smt out art ttudenu on still Hie." Tl.e sketch 
were passed itp to me: there were many of H'.'"'- J"" 
life in color followed, then Indian women m water 
color, delicate pale lints in their satis. The women seete 
wraith-like, graceful, like Shicla. 

There was a delicacy and a charm, a depth to * > P”’' 

ness, so dilletent from old Rajput painting, so different 

Irom the modem Indian garish colota 

or the gaudy colors o[ women dancing. S iie 

bowed a liule; she is-as shy about the P"“'' 

were thtoiigh the porilolio and It wai put back m the 

‘'“S rose. “We mutt go." Shiela ‘'j' 

echoing. We expressed out pleasure m .'T' 

homeilgain we exclaimed over the 
tea. The gitlt made deep of the 

slipped inm my shoes. As we emssed the “ “ 

other room, I could see a number of young men hud 


died against the irall— servants’ helpers? neighbors? 
prospective suitors for the sister? Shiela must base had 
a good dosNTy or something special to offer a husband 
for Kale r\’as an outstanding student and man. ^Ve left 
the girls standing, the sister’s arm around Shiela, sup 
porting her in the doon^-ay of their doses’ nest. Their 
voices too had the soft quality of doves as they whis- 
pered good-bye. 

Jfr. Pardhi appeared in front of us as ive went out 
into the outer hall. Now the railing was crowded full; 
the voices were a babel; the children were running, 
heads were turning; people were pushing. I realized 
with dismay that I v\-as the object of their interest, but 
no one came close to me. They just stared. Down the 
dark steps we plunged, Tai cautioning and holding on 
to me. The steps were full of people coming and going. 
At each balcony level now there was a aowd gaping. 
.There v>"as an undercurrent of dismay voth the excite- 
ment "Was I the first non-Hindu to enter this chowk? 
■W’ould religious rites have to cleanse It after roe? I bad 
not toudied the hearth but 1 had walked across the 
comer of the kitchen. 

It iras very dark when v»e came out on the street 
just a slit between the crumbling brick chowks but full 
of people. Mr. Pardht began to explain; this was 
Dusseia. the week of honoring Ganesha, the elephant 
headed god, son of Situ. He wanted us to see their 
neighborhood display of images. Tai protested— it was 
late and I was very tired— but he persisted. We would 
pass the house chosen for the display; it would take only 
• a minute and it would be an unusual sight for me to see. 
There were balconies up the faces of some of the 
chowks, but they were dark. radio blared out Indian 
music in its quarter tones The woman's nasal voice 
made only small movements up and down the scale m 
the love ballad, but her voice moved and trembled as if 
it were a nautch dancer. Agam we went into a hidden 
doorway and up a dark stair Thu one had no rail, it 
w« narrow and it seemed as if each step might collapse 
with us and we were jostled by miming children We 
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came out on a narro^\^ balamy on the front of the 
chowk. On a swing were perched Indian women. Mr. 
Partlhi made namaste to them and said a feiv words but 
did not introduce us. 

AVe went directly into a brightly lighted narrow 
hall. It was bare and dirty, but on a rosv of tables, close 
together, there was a mw of Ganeshes— large ones, small 
ones, painted clay, brass. I realized tlien see were in a 
line of people, slowly pushing forward. On one of the 
tables there was a plate svith some flat ss-afers, some 
coins beside them. Tai took one of the svafers. put dmm 
some annas. Noiv* sve entered a fairly large room, a so 
brightly lighted. It had a bare wooden floor and seas 
lined widi rough shelves, some making room for 
Ganeshes half the size of a penon. some 
small figures. Before each figure svere piled fruit and 
cakes. We pushed slowly along in the line. There svctc 
figures of wood, archaic, carved and painted; there vfeie 
figures in bronze and brass; there svere 
CTude in day, garish in colon these were for P 
cession and the immersing, '^ere 
Ganeshes and a few Staffordshire dogs 
spaniel eyes. These gentle brosm peop e in the Ime 
ahead of me were looking at tlieir gen e - . Vj, 
with affection, Ganesh svas amusing .n j 

little boy body and elephant bead, but he personified 

wisdom and devotion to them. ic - 

On on. oi the nnrtow ‘“f 

.ilver Ganesh Mt.ing in a tilver ,wmg I 
Tai .topped and made namaste that she "'’"'‘'J"™ 
her offering before this silver god. She a ‘ ^ g,,, 

him. It had been one of her great 

Indian Independence Day. when she a and 

on. celebrating, dteir house was looted 
his swing as well as the J'","'''" ',,,5 prisoners 
ivas justice to open the jails and jet a P , ^ 
loose that day wlmn India was treed, but there sms a lot 

of looting. . ..pIvcs crossed 

Tlie room was unbearably hot. the sneiv 
the shut windows: hair oil. sweet mcense-Iod.an 



—were strong. Tai fanned herself -with the Hongkong 
sandle^vood fan she has been carrying. "It is stifling, 
she said. Her keen nose teoifled from odors more than 
did mine. 

Out on the street, it was no better. Here was added 
the stench of the open server. Crowds of people rvere 
coming toivard us now on their way to see the display 
of Ganesh images. Tai explained that this mu a yearly 
fcsti\-al; someone in the ndghborhood would strip a 
room; es’eryone would bring his figures and make a dis- 
play, then the rveek would climax in a procession, each 
neighborhood vying rviih the others rrith a float to carry 
the big clay Ganeshes. the clay Ganeshes to be im- 
mersed in rvater at the conclusion of the procession. Tai 
was gripping me tight as we walked over the rough 
cobbles; I was relies'cd when rve emerged into the 
rvider street and I could climb in and rest on the leather 
cushions, ^^r. Pardht talked at the car door. He would 
send the car for our use in the morning. He hoped ue 
rvould be more fortunate in customs; none of the 
Indian people regarded it as unusual that we had 
trouble in customs. Having been under the heel of the 
British for cn-o hundred years they expected and ac- 
cepted restrictions. He urged us to stay longer in Bom- 
bay so that we could sec the sights. Tai quickly thanked 
him for the evening and for the car. She was as eager as 
I to be asleep imder the fans in the Taj Mahal Hotel. 
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In the morning, ne had our breakfast and packed our 
bags ready for departure before we started the struggle 
over our baggage at customs again. 

\Vhcn we drew up to customs for the third time, we 
sat in Mr. Pardhi’s car; we couldn't bear to begin again. 
It ss-as 10:30. "We had to be back at the Taj at 12:30 for 
Dr. Joshi to pick us up for lunch at the Cricket Club. 



We had our ilcheti for tfic c\'ening train. We were two 
angry women as we stalked Into emt^s. barely 
glancetl at the gypsies. We suited svilh Tais aggage. 
The fint man was curt with us. He explained that we 
did not have the proper p-tpeo. Perhaps if we wnit on 
to someone else? ^^’e went on. we too now liad been 
more than airt in our replies. The next man was m- 
solcnt-Tai exploded. She called down the wrath of the 
government on customs. She said in no uncertain 
that aistoms in Bombay svere notorious over all Im i. . 
mat svould this American think and 
rctumtxl to the United Sutes of Amena? The man 
stowl uking it. Tai said. "Let m go. Akkal 
"But your baggage, Tat. how can w-e leave 
Tai saUI decisively. "This cannot be lielped; 
tried enough. 1 will have to leave it in my brother-m- 
lasv's hands.” , . t 

1 named, "That will do for you. Tai. J 
American cituen. I do not do >-our sva>^. I have my 

papers-I will have my suiteasel" »i>^ 

Down th. itop, I lolrly nn. Toi oher “ 

liile ihtd. Tl.e Wj liiown Indian ROt up Irom bcl na 
Ms desk. He eould see the fire in my ey«. 1 look'd a 
liim, my lim in a light line. I s-as RtindinR my '“Ui- 
"I si-ant my suitcase now. How mucli do you ' 

Tai hruke iu. "Akka. AkU. you can t do ih s' 

I looked as coldly at liet as at die man. This my 
time, Tai; I am an American ciuzen. 

The man said in a loud voice lor he was angry loo. 

"I can't uke— " .... t t.-h 

I broke in_-'How mueli?" He looked at 
boiling mad. I tiimed. -Tro e-mS". 
consul." Oil 1 tan tmratds Ihe car. Tai and 
alter me. My rage came to a while heat. ‘ 
ing very dearly. The roan's voice had » 
tain lone Ihe last time when he said. 

II I go. him on .he lar side of die car here 
couldn'l see him Irom the customs house. It could 

’““rhfdriver sras standing, holding the door, but I 


fiashed around ihc other side and u-aited in the street 
Tlte man followed me— I looked at liim. 

Firmly, but in a low voice, I said, "How much?” He 
turned his head au'ay; the driver must not hear. 
“Thirty-five rupees, *' he whispered. 

I opened my shoulder bag and in an instant I had 
the money in his hands. 

"You will have to sign papers," he said. 

Tai and I followed him back to the customs shed; he 
sat at his desk and began a loud protesting— this ^^•as 
highly irregular, but I had this special tourist card from 
the Government of India— at the same time swiftly mak- 
ing out the papers. He pointed to the line; I signed. He 
called for the ke>-s. A khaki<]oihcd servant came run- 
ning, opened the lock. I stepped into tlie chicken wire 
cage. He opened ray big suitcase for inspection but 
didn’t move a thing, just shut the lid and told llie ser- 
vant to carry it to the car. I vm thankful it was not 
Indian style to say "thank you.” Sweat was running 
down from his temples when we left. 

In the car, Tal rocked herself a little back and forth, 
her face sad. "Oh, Akka, v\hat will you think of India 
with an introduction tike thu?” 1 felt good but I had 
to save Tai’s pride. 

"Tai, you always tell me human nature is the same 
the world over. ^Vc have things like this in the United 
States. After all, there are many men there in customs, 
desperate to make a living; India has so little money and 
these men must have money from somewhere.” I took 
hold of Tai’s hand. I thought, “Tai lias not called on 
Krishna to help her. She prays for his help in danger, 
but she does not ask for material things.” 

It VN-as a relief when we were in our room and the 
offending suitcase could be shut out of view in the ward- 
robe. Tai v\as still hurt. Pnde in her country was strong 
in her. It didn’t bother her that I had offered the bribe 
(that was for my American conscience) but she wa^ 
shamed to have the evident, wide-scale corruption m 
customs laid bare to my eyes. 

\Ve were late for Dr. Joshi. but a note ivas vraiung 
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lor us saying thal he had bctai ‘■'.'“i'''’;, I" f '5“"' " 
sari ot Dacca muslin, a green mist sard 
ready!" Tai avoided the word hurry. I '"“'“."‘'f g. 
jacJt. my fingers last but with the “'‘tah”' f;"™ 
ness oEan elder American. "Let me see you Ta alrmys 
inspected me, never praising. I held my ‘'“f P 
the little black velvet tarn on it. 1 had put , 

silk tweed suit. It teas tight and narrow hut conservati, . 
My white gloves and high heels were my hMt 

There was a knock. Tai said, "Come, and the ser 
vant ushered in Dr. Joshi. ,^,,, 1 ,.,. frpsh- 

He looked ahvays the same: tall, dark, 
pressed. The only things not Bniish '’““jw en 
W-n Indian sUn and the absence of » ^ 

carried a tightly furled timbreUa. 
over his arm, held close to him. He unavoidable 

and expressed concern over the r ,lje xal; 

emergency. We went out the front ^e deami^ 
the doorman salaamed low “ ’ _een Liform. 

British cir. The driver was m a dark green 
almost a British livery, bunt was lopp glfmpses 

turban. We svhirlcd through the s h big 

of India Gate, the ^ 

sutuc of Victoria in . so fast I liad only 

into the grounds of the i^inc half hidden 

glimpses ofa spreading. low wlutebui^ 

by well-triraraed shrubs, and the p wide, 

*e cricket held. A gmveletl drive htunght ns to a r 

open terrace. thou-^hl die servants 

Tsvo servants these were whiter 

at the Taj were svhite-starched. _ ,.,ead to the dm* 
and stiller. Dr. ]“« servant half he- 
ing room. It was almost deserte . ^^^ce. Sir.” Dr. 

hind Dr. Joshi would be your 

Joshi turned to Tai and mc, 

^'T4hed.EorTal would never makeacltoice. "The 

Out well beyond the sliadiw o 

of the field. The grass was dark green Hkc g 



aid and it Iiad tlie cared for, prccioiir quality of a gem. 
Tlie tables were cmercti with pale green cloth and the 
chairs-all really lounge cliaiis with arms-had soft, dark 
green seat pads; they were of an intricaie. cxjscnsUc 
svickcr sveave. Dr. Josh! and Tat ate Indian foo<l but in 
proper British sljlc ssith knives and forks. I tentatively 
bad mentioned sahsl. Tat did not say a word or make a 
sign, hut I had promised her I w'outd follow "cooked 
foods” and fniit wlicn I myself unpeclcd it." so I lightly 
said, "Oh, I'll have chicken curry. Not hot svith cliili, 
please." That was to please Tai because site frowned 
on my eating spiced footls. We sat quietly enjojing the 
luxury: just a fese men were still at their tables. \\'c 
were quite late. I sms glad to see and enjo^’ this bit of 
India as the English did. 

Dr. Joshi liad spent every possible minute with us 
since we bad been in Bomtuy. but he vms a silent 
man. I bad made some tentative attempts at conversa- 
tion: I had said, "My husband vm a pliysician; he was 
much interested in tlie Indian drug scrpasil. It has liad 
a great vogvie in the United States." "Yes." he had an- 
swered. "It has been popular." and that wav all. Then 1 
had said, "Do you play cricket?" He said. "A bit." and 
was silent. But now he and Tai vs ere ulking softly in 
Hindi. It was a natural thing (or them to do; I did not 
feel shut out. Tai’s voice did most of tlie murmuring 
Dr. Joshi seemed from lime to time to ask questions. 
Several times Tai said, "Akka. it is time for us to go" 
but she did not rise. 

Dr. Joshi said, “Please, don't go. It is so pleasant to 
sit with >ou. Mrs. Armstrong, if you were here longer I 
would do something special for )our entertainment 
You are so kind to let Tai and me visit." 

It was three o'clock when Tai did rise and say we 
must go. 

Dr. Joshi said Tuefully, "1, too, have appointments " 

He had the servant call a taxi for himself but sent 
Tai and me back to the hotel m the shining car. 

Tai and I rested a little, but we had to get our 
baggage ready promptly. We were to leave Bombay at 
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nine ll.al evening. Ushe and the children would be com- 
ing soon to have dinner witli us. "nie 
would come directly £rom his olSce. Tat and I did not 
talk; T ivas curious about her conversauon with Ur. 
Joshi. but tliU was the kind ot thing Tai did 
Site talked about family and friends with me hut ne'er 
on the "He.iaid slie.said" basis. My eyes draped m the 
heat, but the heat people complain about in India felt 
good as the fans whirred it about. , . 

I opened my eyes with a start, Tai, Uihe and the 
children were having tea, '■■“'"S, 
the bay window. -IVhen 1 woke suddenly like that, I h 
a sinking feeling as if I were falling into a"/hyss 
loneliness. Tai sensed these moods of mine and 
came and toot my hand. rim<»r I 

"Why didn’t you waken me when Ushe ca 

“‘%ou needed the rest. Akka. Come now. '«ilt your 
lace with some cool water and have S"™ , 

Ushe and I smiled gently at one »n»ther m we 
across the table. I commented on her 
datk purple with some golden thria^s. Tai had^old m 
to make over Ushe-she was so shy-and to pmuejri 
arts. Ushe was shorter, rounder, so 5 * .j 
than Tai. She had lovely golden beads in to 
marriage diain around her neck an w ^ 
on each i.rist. Tdi and her sister “'hetl “n.est^yj^_^ 
boy pressed lor my attention „„ Oie couch, 

stamps. My tea drunk, I went over mother, 

pulling the girl willi me. She was r ‘ j „ill, 
Tlie boy pulled a chair dose and peppe 
questions about the United shorts and 

sharp, and eager; hair and eyes shmy: khaki shot ^ 
white shirt crisply clean. Asha did no ^ ribbons 

was in two shiny braids li^ with ^nght pmk 
that matched her pink frock. It too 
dress seemed too short in the Iwd one hand 

It added awkwardness to her shy • ..yviiat a lovely. 

in her lap. a golden bangle on »he ^ut Wiat a 1 J 
heavy bangle," 1 said. Tai bad sciiooled roe m 



things. 1 knew that I must mention the weight of gold. 

Asha looked up at me shyly, *'I am to liase another 
when I am t^^ehe.‘‘ 

The brother-in-latv came blustering in, and as usual 
he \\-as sweating. He flung himself on a couch and at 
once asked about our baggage. Tai said, “Mn. Arm- 
strong seaired her bag.” 

I thought, "Tliere is a hint of pride in her voice.” 

She opened the drawer, took out her money pouch, 
pulled out the handful of papers for her baggage. She 
ihresv them in his lap. His knees, as usual, srere sride 
apart and the papers scattered on the floor, Mohan 
scrambling after them. '‘Tltere the)’ are,” Tai said dis- 
dainfully. ‘Tou will have to do svhatever you can for 

He began to say, "It svill take a long time,” but Tai 
cut in. "We must go to dinner at once.” He didn’t 
properly fold the papers— just thrust them into hb 
pockeL Tai swept at the head of the procession as 
svent to dinner. « 

The meal svas a long session; the bTolher-in-lasv ate 
heartily and steadily trith a good many Indian gulps 
and burps common in India; Tai and the sbter ate 
little. It svas obvious that the sbter had not had much 
practice using knife and fork. The children dropped 
their sih’cr but the boy ate Uke bis father, a heavy meal, 
the girl like her mother ate little. Tai sv’as urging me to 
eat, telling me that I svouldn't base Englbh food like 
ihb for some lime. It svas early for dinner, but still 
there were' Europeans and Americans and some Indians, 
the women in glittering saris Our table was quiet svith 
asve of the grand surroundings except for the sounds of 
eating. 

rn our room, sve found the Pardhis naitmg. 
Shiela, pale in her san, as usual clung to Tai; alreadi 
she had tears m her eyes o\er our departure. A servant 
brought a message from Dr. Joshl. He had an emer- 
gency operation but hlsca^s^ould be at the door to take 
m to the station Tai should not let us sit dorm, she 
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said xe must go at once and rang for the "'"ant ^o 
summoned the porters. Tai unlocked •''' 

Soon I saw our hold.ills hoisted up on red tuAans for 

the fitst time. They looked like such big fat “P 

of tl.e tall skinny men. There were sia 

Tai and me we had many pieces of '“SSfE'- 7“ 

alls, two paper suit boxes. >*Sl>lly ;7PP7 

Capitan blue bags, two more from „„ " 

bag bulging full and our suitcases. TOiat 

the porrers- heads tltey held out UnTu 

Tai organited. I stood back Lr room. 

no time, the porters were off and we iMvi g 

Tai giving a Zx ettm tip to the 

smiling and salaaming to us. We had _ „anaved 
Taj that aiternoon when we came Thm 

to have Dr. Joshi's tar come to the side 
were so many of us. so much luggage. jidinv 

fusion it seemed. But in a few minu e ,^nj.s the 

away in the cars, the luggage stored i toshi'scar. 

brother.in.law. Ushe and the children in . J ^ 

Their laces gloued as Uiey stepped m Mrjarflu sa^ 
in the front seat of his .car with the dri * . . j] g 

in first to the back seat, then Tan then Shiela, then U e 
sister. 1 squceted as tight as I could to f™;,” 

pushed tight against me. but when Shiela and the 

were in, there was room. c,»»5r.n on the 

We were to 'leave t«»" jS'Pf'Sn railroad 
Colciilla iWail. Tai had prepared roe for Ind 
sLitions. crowds, confusion. But * '®io7 row of porters 
tion was an enormous building. A v , Q,ir cars 
lolling on the curb jumped up and -P™'” 
a, we^dtove up. They had tade^ed ‘f 
red shirts hanging loose over soaps on bo 
All were tall and thin. Tat otu of the ^ 

back the crowd without louchms porters, 

few words. Within seconds she had hired j-x 
designated one of them as windorss 

tk-as on their heads. I suppose thcr ^ could 

and the usual facilities of big stations but 
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see was a millinc’ crosul as we pmh«l alon:* in a loose 
proup beliind our six porlm. Outside there were long 
rows of platforms, with access by steps and oserhead 
runwaj-s. Each track seemed lo base a puffing train on 
it. It svas all crosvds and utter confusion but the Cal- 
cutta Mail ssnis on the track right l>eiidc us. Tlie 
brother-in-law had lx>ught our tickets ahead according 
to Tai's order: Ladies, first class in a European-st^le 
compartment. We stood tthile the brother in-lase and 
the porters hunted our tesersation. Tlicre were Indian 
men in fur caps, in turbans. In Candhi-caps. bare- 
headed. There s\erc pajamas— sshite and striped— dhotis, 
wesiCTTJ clothes. There were saris of cscry color. There 
were sendors selling food from ram and from trap, 
selling toys, knick krucks of esery description. No b^- 
gars approadied us. We were a little island in that 
sifting, waving mass of colors. There was odor too— 
the heat of Indb, a smell in iuelf. The acrid smoke of 
the train blew aaoss us. I could smell coconut hair oil 
on the men and sandalwood perfume on the s»-omen. 
and there s>aj tlie smell of sweat in spite of all the 
Hindu bathing. Steamy Bombay demanded this tribute 
of ss«eat Tliere were smells of food, rancid grease: but 
some of the smells were good, hot and spicy. The 
Cjfeu(/a was a long train. Some coaches were air 
conditioned. We could tell these by the green-tinted 
glass in the closed windows Then there s\ere tint, 
second and third class coaches. Tlie wooden tiiird class 
OKiches with open svindows. long s\oodcn benches were 
just back of the engine, packed full, but still Indians 
with bulky packages were pushing up the steps; and the 
man the traveler alw-ap telb about was being pushed 
through one of the svindows 

Tlie brother-in-law came back huffing happil> this 
ume. Tai had told roe how Indians enjoy the excite- 
ment of crowds and coming and going. The brother-in- 
law pushed ahead of us to our compartment. Mr Pardhi 
followed, a liiUe disconsolately. It was hb duty to his 
son-m law to do for us but there was a great deal of _ 
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competition. Shiela and her sister were like willows 
in tlie wind in the pushing ^wd. Mohan was escry 

where, Asha clinging to Ushcs sari. 

Outside the compartment, see stopped to 
good-byes. From somewliere garlands were brought out 
Shiela. sveeping, put one around my f" . 
around Tai’s neck and Ushe too put gar ari 
our necks. Again we were sweet and heavy 
There tvere many namastcs and good; _.|,er. 

would not go for some time but Tai an ..p-opje 
said sve must get in the compartment at Peopk 

might try to push in." The outside of 
dark and dirty-looking. One low step up 
inside too was dark and dirty-looking. 
on eiUier side. There were two 'vide green lea her bunk 
beds svilh wide green leather backs. i[tt)e 

there sras a dressing table, a mirror wuh mi ^ 

shelves around and under it “ , , . « gp 

fan ivas already whining loudly, 
outside window and a feeble electric g ° • . jisin- 

a door leading. I knew by the strong smell of d.s.n 
fectant, into a toilet. . .nuatted 

A bulky dark woman in a V'!"’" 
like a huge yellow ebud on one ^ „„ 

dorm on the other. Tat tried llw ^ I hate 

Other door. The woman said, T^hey g 

tmted them." Tai mid to the wontait. Will you Mep 
watch while I go out for last ^ovds. 

Only m, toe, touched "oor and the ,eaM 
wide for me to lean against the h, c .tj.nCTscd it. 

all about us. hut the ponm .^11 

Baggage was all about the ojl''’' J>' j ^ ,n,nk. I 

trunk pushed up close. 1 thought 
could use it for a footstool, but the svo 

drawn up under her and was sitting I 

seat. My eyes went on up from ypuntl arm. 

There W'crc four heavy gold tang es vellow' dia- 

a heavy gold chain around her n ’ ] looked 

iTionds in her can, and a diamond I 



into her eyes. She tvai looking me o\cr too in tny gray 
silk suit, hat and white gloves. I left the hea\7 garlands 
about my neck but I took off my gloves. I wanted to 
raise my status by showing that I had one jeivel, a 
diamond ring; I couldn't identify this woman as Tai 
could— her state, caste, married or single, religion, finan- 
cial condition— but I could tell that her position sv'as 
substantial. She smiled at me, a wide warm smile, and I 
smiled back. 

Before we could speak, a young Indian svoman in 
what I judged to be a cheap sari pushed into the com- 
partment, Tai after her. The young woman began ulk- 
ing to the woman in the ycliosv sari. Tai at once entered 
the discussion. The young tsoman intended to occupy 
the fourth bunk. Tai said “But your name is not posted 
on the compartment," The young svoman made no pre- 
tense that she had bought the reservation at the last 
minute. 

She said, "I do not base tickets for thu class but I 
has e a friend in the station." The young sv'oman ss’anted 
to bring her mother in to sleep in the fourth berth; she 
henelf svould sleep on the floor. 

Tai stood on her rights and refused any floor sleep- 
ing. She said heatedly, “This American s\oinan wall go 
to the toilet in the nighc She will trip oser you and 
fall." The bulky woman in the yellow sari entered into 
the spirited conservation, but she didn’t commit herself. 
The young svoman sat down on the trunk and leaned 
back against the bunk. Tai said scornfully, “She prob- 
ably has no ticket at alL” 

The yellow-sari woman said. “If she u in here irith 
us, she can open the doors at a station and let someone 
in to rob us." 

The girl didn't defend herself; just sal motionless, 
hCT eyes dosed. The brother in-law was now sticking 
his head in the door, urging that the girl be throw n out. 
Tai swiftly shut out his bossing. She said, "Akka, come 
W'e will say good-bye and bolt die lower half of the door 
before anything else happens,” 
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Tai and 1 leaned far out, our garlands ssvnnging 
our necks. The little group tvas gathered //'J; 
brother-in-law was in front. Just back of him was Ushe. 
her purple sari and the pink of tltc daug 
made a bouquet. Just to the side tvas Mr. Par «. 
was a sad, quiet dignity about him. Bettveen u 
Ushe, Shiela was entwined with her sister. 
the difference of the pale pink and pale ue o 
saris, you could have thought them one slen P ' 
Mohan w-as circling the group, now pushing o 
them to the front, yelling. "Don’t forget to sa P 

for mel" All of us were making namastes 
good-bye. Tai brought our farewell to an abrupt co 

bid, AlU," she slid, iml she 
Upper door. She pushed Uie bolts down and p 
good shake to be certain it was secure. Now, 
will make our beds." _ . , ... _r a,. 

I stood quite helpless, but Ta, took hold of le 
green leather back, gave it a quick jerk. It '’P'^ 

Tliere w’cre chains to secure it and there w v 

two wide bunk beds, one alnn-c the o 

enough for the long lep of the British who » "t th«e 

trains" Tai «iid. "Help me hoist up my hol^ k AUa; 

ni make mine up f.m so I’ll not ime to tramp ^our 

'’"'ie.sseen ... see fio. .he hohUll up. Tei 
the huckles, spicid it lii*. pulled the hcit 
o! the cinvas poche., .!». held .hem f'™, “ 
loosened .lie bedding from dimhed 

did IS she slood on U.e lower V""b;T 1 „oi held 

up. pulling herself by lire chains. There ' 

room for licr to sit iiprighc She rroiic ict . j.]i,„],;ng 

1 . me linghing. I slid. "Oh, Til, you are ."'"""’8 



about like a monkey.” Quickly she turned an-ay and 
diinbed down; monkeys were a tabu subject with Tai, 
and she ^s'as out of temper vdth me for a fe^v minutes. 
We began to spread my holdall. The woman in the yel- 
low sari was spreading heis. The young woman sat for- 
ward on the trunk but did not get up. The woman 
worked around her. She pulled the green leather back 
and made the second bunk just as Tai had done. I 
thought she should not have opened the bunk then the 
girl svould have had to sit on the trunk; and I thought 
the girl stayed stoutly in the compartment but gave up 
easily about her mother. 

TTie woman in the yellow sari heaved herself up on 
the lower bunk in the midst of her bedding and began 
to wit with us. She talked about the danger of robbery 
on trains— how dacoits u'ould hide on top of the trains 
and at s^-ay stations break into women's compartments 
to steal their jev,clry. Tai shifted the conversation; she 
knew how timid I \v3s. She and Tai exchanged a great 
deal of infonnation in short order. Tai’s facts I s^'as to 
hear over and over— about her four year stay in colleges 
in the United States, about her living with me and my 
return svith her to sdsit India. The ssroman in the yellosr 
sari spoke excellent Englbh. She told us first that she 
and husband had lived nine years in England. Then 
she said proudly that he «as the manager of the Sdndia 
Steam Ship Company. I listened to her tell how 
comfortable their in England was and how she liked 
English food and ways. She just loved Brusseb sprouts 
And now they were comfombly settled in a house in 
Calaitta They had two daughters Both had been well 
married but the younger one was AvidoA\ed. Her hus 
band had died suddenly and left her with a baby boy. 
The husband had already inherited so there rvas no 
question of money for the child's education. Two years 
had already passed. "Our daughter drags around the 
house, Ibtless, still in white sarb. She b so young Her 
life shouldn't be lived out thb svay.” Her voice raised 
in question but Tai did not reply, so she went on 
'Calcutta b scry progressive We could have offers" 



(The parents of boys, sometimes of girls, are approached 
with o^ers of marriage.) The woman, licr thoughts on 
the problem of the daughter, talked on. She said. "Now 
svidows remarry." 

After a bit Tai said, ‘’Mrs. Armstrong is ver^' tired. 
We must lie down." , , 

^Ve had made plans that I would sleep in my Ship 
'n Shore” jersey. 1 went in to the batliroom to change. 
It was a smelly little square but it had been scrubbed 
clean. Tlic smell tvas tlic odor of Lysol, familiar to me 
for American hospitals and doctors had reeked of it m 
earlier years. There was a small shower, leaking quite 
badly and with no curutn. It sprayed everywhere. The 
water ran into a drain in die floor. The stool looked 
clean, but 1 sal on a newspaper with a hole tom m it. 
On Tai’s advice I had brought toilet paper from the 
hotel. "Till we can buy ” she said. The basin was shiny 
racial. The fixtures w'cre substantial British. 

Tai had on a white sari when I came back into il« 
compartment. Tai and die yellow mtj 
went into the bathroom. Tai I'^as just back w 
train began to whistle. Quickly Tai opened the uppe 
half of the door. We leaned out. The tram 
The group teas there jmt as sve had left them. A, 
called good byes. Tai tpiicUy shut and bolted die ttp^ 
half of die door. All of os cliiobed in our bunhs, Th 
yellow-sari woman called to make certain we ^ 
heavy inside wooden shutters over our windows , 

lightly. "It's much safer that way," she said. ai 
her that our shutters were tight. Then she po 
head over die edge of her bunk. Her sweet ac 

down at me. "Good night. Akka. Try - 

sleep. Your poor back. Now it will Iram the hard be* 
of India." lYaid, “Good night. TO ’ Acr“S m tin, 
Other bunk die woman was lying back on P 
her bulk rounded high. She was sleeping i . 
silk sari. The young woman was Her 

her head back on the bunk. She g^button 

light had not been turned off but I turned 
to dim our bulb. 



I listened to the rhytlim of the train. It u-as a nois)- 
chiml.-a-chunl. s\-ith a constant jingle from the loose 
ends of the bunk chains os'erhcad. The bed svas too 
hard for my lame hips so I lay flat on my back. Tlie 
train s\-as not running sery fcut. It stopp^ suddenly 
with a good bump. I sat up. 

"Tail Tail” 

I kness- Tai would base her prayer over and be 
asleep es en in these few minutes. But more suddenly 
than I cried out, the young svoman had the bolts pushed 
back and the door open. enormous woman and a boy 
of six pushed in. Tai was dorvn storming and the woman 
in the yellow sari was sitting up joining in. Swifdy the 
daughter pushed the door shut, bolted it and the train 
s\‘as moving. 

Tai climbed back up to her bunk, telling the young 
woman in a firm soice. “There is to be no sleeping on 
the floor.” The mother squatted on the trunk- She 
cohered it and overflowed. The young tcoman and the 
boy squatted on the floor. They bad nvo baskets, a tiffin 
box and a s't-ater jug. a lota. I had raised up on mv elbow 
to watch them. They began to eat The strong smell of 
spice and Indian food fllled the compartment IVith our 
shutters so tightly closed the fans were pushing the 
smell about in the close warm air. Tai svas shouting 
down at them, using one of her favorite ss cuds, "Stinkv ” 
The boy svas climbing up and down. The young ssoman 
got up and half-leaned, half-sat on the bCTth. 

The rvoman in the yellow san called out loudly. 
‘Tm being pushed to the walk” 

At last the sounds of eating were done. The mother 
heaved her bulk up, stood on the trunk, then on the 
berth; then waih the daughter pushing and shosung she 
got into the top bunk The little boy was all about like 
a spider monkey. The woman in the yellow san rv'as 
calling out for them to get off her bed and Tai was 
shouting dow-n that they couldn't sleep on the floor. 
The young woman sat down on the trunk but this time 
she leaned back so that she was half lying on the bottom 
bunk. The btile boy kept climbing up and doivn but 
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at last he must have pone to sleep in some ^ 
with the grandmother. Escrything was qmc c. P 
the fast chunk<hunk of the train, the persistent raalc o 
the dialns ami the re-echoing snores of the gran 

"""iniOTed ns il 1 tod tardly 'f!™ 

compartment was again in an uproar. Tlie S .j 

the hnle boy svas climbing, tlic young uomai \ • 

over the bunks. The tvoman in the ycllosv $a 
ling, Tal was shouting. 1 peeked iliroug 
slats in tlie shutter. It rvas black dark outsi . • 

caling me to know the lime. I pnt 0^ ’ _t 

my money bag out from under my pd ..npcj 

most tsso o’clock. The mother oored f^o’" ‘ 
bunk. The train nas slosvmg. L the 

t'oman had the door open. Tai the v .-map 
lellow sari were out of their betb J''® Y ." 
and the boy were off and as the huge bulk 
squeezed out the door. Tai shut the doors ‘ ^ r 

She shot one bolt while the woman tn ‘ ^ 
shot the other. Both of them sli^k the < 
tain it svas secure. They didn't check or v 
all the luncli baskets ami were Both 

miutcring got back in their beds. The ira oeacc- 

shaking of die train, the roar of the fans seemed peace 
fill now; wc slept. . ^ jrcss, 

Tat was shaking me saying. dark 

Akka." I roused, then suricd "P »" jpunds 

in my berth in the coni|«rtmcnt I I'stencu i 

of dacoits hut there were no sounds ovcrhc . 

was cliunk<)iunking along; die chain ci . 

.ling, ,to fan, wn.c wl.imng. I cnnld 

hump of the woman in the yellow i. toread. 

berth, Tai readied in, piillctl hack _ ^o'ux. 

and said in i.er school teacher 

"Conic Akka. .‘imooth up your luir and pm oi > 

n. » ln„, nv. why .h. .« I'-;' ■» ■''« 
-nnn't you m„.mlK:r, Alin? I .cnl » •» 


friends the Mahajan's irt Amravti. If it readies them in 
time they idll drive over to Uie way station to welcome 
me home. Don’t you remember? The Mahajan’s were 
my closest friends all the seventeen years I taught in 
Amravti; I arranged their marriage; Ahka, we are al- 
most there." 

I struggled into my suit, pinned my hair. 

"Akka, put on your hat." 

I hadn’t even washed my face, but 1 made an out- 
ward appearance as presentable as I could in the brief 
moments before the train ground to a stop. Tai pushed 
the bolts back and had the door open. Just uhcrc the 
train stopped stood the couple, their eyes, their faces 
alight with welcome. Tai ss-as off and she and the 
woman held one another by the hands— the man ss'as 
making namastes. Tai ts-ai presenting them to me and 
telling me to stand in the doon\-ay, not step down; the 
train would only halt for a minute. Words tumbled out 
between them. The woman was taller than the man. but 
he waa a big solid fellow. The woman was angular but 
she had poise. A gong rang loundly; Tai hopped up be- 
side me with her gay, quick movement. Mrs. Mahajan 
quickly handed up a little hamper and Mr. hfahajan 
a larger open basket full of oranges. 

"Eat oranges for breakfast before you reach Nag- 
pur,” he called. 

She was saying, “Come to us in Amravti,” as the 
train pulled aivay. 

Tai was hanging on to me and 1 was clinging to the 
door frame; tlie train was gaining speed. Tai pushed me 
back and shut the lower half with a bang and bolted it, 
then leaned out and waved to her friends. Once they 
were out of sight, we stood looking out at India, a 
brown half-circle before our eyes, dry and dusty, no 
vegetation, few trees. There were small fields from 
which the crops had been cut It was a barren stretch of 
land at this season. We passed a village, wall and huts 
of yellow-brown mud. The sun was just over the sky- 
line, large and red, opening out into orange. ‘‘Lie down 
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and test again, Atka," Tai urged, Her eyes were bright 
with excitement. 

"No, Tai this is your morning. You are reluming to 
Nagpur after your travels. Let’s stay awake and enjoy 
every minute of it." 

■\Ve spoke quietly; the woman in the yellow sari 
seemed still asleep. Tai folded my bedding ^ 
holdall, smoothing and arranging it so tliat it ^ 

ready made for a bed tvhen opened. I svent m the bat 
room and look off my suit, properly washing myse or 
the day. I came out with my blouse and skirt on, i 
seemed loo intimate even in a woman s compartment o 
comb my hair before the mirror in just a slip. 3* ^ 
her holdall strapped; I helped her get it dmvn and mine 
beside it on the floor. She undid die 
upper berth. Both of us pushed and it was the a 
again. \Ve sat dotm; both of us were aJ»ghMvith picas- 
ure. Tai spread a neivspaper between us and peel^ an 
orange for me. It had a soft sUn like a tangerm 
it, Akka. You have never knosvn oranges betore- » 
"•as fragrant with odor and of the sweetes ^ 
flavor. I leaned over the paper in order not ° S 1 
on my suit. My clumsy fingers had broken ^ . 
Tai L holding her Lnge, no, . drop 
are ihe section, After the orange, Ta. opened *e httle 
hamper. It wa, crammed witli Indian swe ■ ; 

Akka," Tai urged. "Breaklast on the , , 5 a 

until Nagpur." Tai did not eat much, bm I 
1 didn't have tea but I took a cup of ivater ^„ied 
U,he bad provided. It worried me that “"'i;; 

away two good brass containers from /‘j travel- 

that the family changed them back and fo 

^Ve had put up our shutters. The die 

out wide before my eyes, flat and P en. 

mud hut villages were up. The /adjoined the 

closed by the wall, and frequently a P®" •' .ji- brass 

well. Women ivere drasving svaier m ^ • 
tsvinkling in the sun already moving p 



■\Voinen were bathing in ilie pond, saris close around 
them, and I could see clothes Wng tJjunipetl on stones 
at Uie edge of the s\-ater. Red and yellow saris, the colors 
soft but gay. Tliis s\*a$ the India of the pictures and the 
books. Tai svas all action: cleaning up our meal, ar« 
ranging our luggage. She had no interest in looking out 
train srindows and she tnaracicd at my steady gaze. 



Teierc began to BC the CLirmR of to. 

ihcontsUrts o£ every city. Horn" ^ere cios 

AA.u... /vkiimard tree. 


the oiiul,irts o! every 

gether; there were courtjard walw* sister’s house 

Tel „ld, “We een ,ee the '<«' ^ o! my 
Look. Akka; sec the boy t^aving? That 
elder sister's grandsons.” ^ . ^nidjv. Natn^ur 

The train svas still moving q . business 

\\as spread out; the bous« wc« “ m me low 

area we were running throng . \Vc 

sheds much in need of repair. - ^ a large 

were running by a "?^**"h“,rain^stopped with a jolt 
station house behind it. The PI’ ^ _rabl>ed her 

Tai opened the lower half o .. jerked herself 

to keep her from falling headlong. and 

away from me saying. ^ut onto the plat- 

jumped from the still-mo „ ocoplc and svhen die 
form. Slie ran to a large proi p P^ 
train stopped, I (oUowm hw. jarij, men in 

Wc were irousen. lishl "ool or 

Western clothes, white sliirl 



silk coats and children of all ages. There a buzz of 
talking. Tlicre u-as no embracing or kissing but many 
namastes and a genuine xvarmth of tvclcomc. Garlands 
were being throun over our beads. \Vc were being 
handed nosegays. I tvas presented first to Mr. Gokhale. 
This I knew was the man Tai called her brother-cousin. 
Then the others were presented to me: Mn. Gokhale, 
Mukund, Tai's son (again): Mandakini, his slender dark 
wife with tears, tears of joy running down her face. 
Anil and Pramila, their son and daughter, their dark 
eyes darkened with kohl made namastes too. looking at 
me a little afraid. They did not seem to remember me 
from Bombay. Sujata. the baby girl in ^^andakini's 
arms, took one look, turned her face into her mother’s 
shoulder and howled: my svhite hair and svhite face 
were too much tor her. And at that moment I became 
aware that I was t\ltite, a white woman. Here I stood 
alone among fifty or more browm people. Tai’s wel- 
come was enthusiastic, and mine svas warm— I did not 
feel strange or outcast or unequal and I didn’t feel 
superior, but I was different. My position svas like that 
of the white race, a small minority when counted 
against the browm people of the world. 

We stood heavy with flower garlands to our knees 
and we had five nosegays. 1 met Tai’s brother, his svife, 
their eleven year-old son and their daughters, college 
girls; one brotlier-in-lasv. Dr Sathe, was there, and Tai’s 
elder sister’s son, also a doctor. They had their svives 
and children rvith them. And then there svere many 
friends— men and women. Coming home, which meant 
so much to Tai, had come to a grand climax in this 
welcome. People stood and visited as if at a recepuon. 
^Ve rvere posed for pictures. Tai, without seeming to, 
arranged us: 1 between Mr. and Mrs. Gokhale; Tai be- 
hind us, rvith her brother, then Mukund, Mandakini 
and their children; the brother-in-law and friends 
crmvded together back of them 

The Calcutta Mail pulled out without our noticing 
it. There was no shrieking and calling to the cliildren to 
Stand back! The train is moving ” We were not a 
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quiet group but talk and movement floived 
Our departure rs-as that same easy seay. I 
tlie station platform tvas full of other peop e, sa 
gay; the station building tvas large and there were many 
wooden palings and wire and steel post . 

tween the platform and the sulion. \V e p3s^e^ 
turnstiles, then out through a large 
crowded witlr people standing about, „ 

hurry; no pushing. Outside we got in o a » 

TaVb^ide L, Mr GoWralr m tron. rv.tl. a r'r"'^ O” 
baapEe war stored in die trunk and about us by ^rttrs^ 
•nt? relatives and triend, n.elted j>'«y. 
transportation. Mr. Gokbatc said to 

were nosviuE tu.i ot ears: there no 
trucks, but there were llem of men on b ry ^ R 
their olTices! there were many bollock cat 

rickshaws, a [cw “,le groups ot bust- 

bungalow, were behind wads, 'rte >lle S ^ 

nes, buildings seemed make bd bn^ „e 

were P““"'S ‘".8’*“;''°”, y, 55™, "Bank ot India, 
passed a small. trS die toad, among 

The building stood was not well kepL 

shrubs, built like a man'm” op,t, ,he most 

This sm, Nagpur, "'>•'> „f one ot 

imputant city ,„dia, capital ot United 

the most advanced states 

Provinces. thoughts for she put her 

Tai must have reao njr 

hand in mine and said. AUa. n r 

ways." . . trained me to undentand as 

I aid, "J-;'; eyes saw a city dusty, do. 

well as see. And ‘ at the station, cdu- 

hcveled. my ^uns like these ivaking India 

cated, competen . * jc, past to the modem world, 

from the was some distance out, Tai ques- 

Tf b “um it i, by lar the best 

tioned and ^ ^ management; we have 



about Rotary meeiingj she had addressed in the United 
Stales and about the meetins; she had addressed in 
Bangkok. Mr. Gokhale informed her lhat the Nagpur 
Rotary tvas meeting Tuesday cs'cning; they svould ex- 
pect her to address them. 

The car turned into a drive svitli some ill kept 
shrubs and straggly cannas; far back was a structure, 
ts\o stories of dirty white stucco. Tlic car stopped under 
a porte-cochere beside a verandah edged w ith pots filled 
with tall plants; a shedlike structure was at the far side. 
"The netv reception liall tvherc sve have the Rotary 
dinners," ^fr. Gokhale explained. The driver came 
around and opened the door and helped ^Ir. Gokhale 
out. He stood pompous, his brosMi face shining a little; 
early as it was m the day it svas hot enough to ssveat. 

A servant came out. his trousers and tunic baggy and 
dirty but nith a wide red belt and a red cockade in his 
cap. ^Ve were led through a little lobby with a few 
chain, a couch, and some magazines on a coffee uble. 
The manager, a tall young man, clean in white shirt 
and trousers, svelcomed us. W'e followed Nfr. Gokhale 
and him up a wide stair and down die length of the 
upper balcony to a room with tsvo dismal beds and a 
couple of chairs. 

Mr. Gokhale spoke loudly. "This will never do. I 
ordered a suite for them.” 

The manager began. “But we are expecting. . 
Mr. Gokhale did not wait for more words but stormed 
downstairs, after him. The manager followed and 
took, us directly to the end room on the lorver porch— 
the choicest suite because it had windows to the side as 
ivell as front. Thb time we entered a little sitting room; 
behind it was a bedroom, and behind it a bath. There 
were some newspapers about and a pair of trousers on a 
chair. One of the beds was tumbled. Tlie manager said 
apolc^etically, “The room b not quite ready for oc- 
cupancy. Perhaps you will have breakfast ivhile %ve ar 
range it,” 

^Ve put our flowers mi the table and w-alked back 
on the verandah. Mr Gokhale and Tai stood for a few 



moment, arranging date,. Ho would ,ond ^ fo'' “ 
tire next day to bring it, fcr lunch and he would anang 
a lutrda jrarly and a ride about the city. He 
well pleased with himselE and wrth us. As he }«'■ 
said, "We will be ready, Baba Sahib. 
ened on his round brown face; In, round 
with pride. He made namaste to both of us. Ta 
my arm and we strolled into the lobby. . ^ 

"You have always said Mr. Gobhale to me, Tat. 

She laughed. "Thai is fi«t Ume J ^ 

called him 'Baba Sahib.' He 

pay him that honor I chose to do it on th * “casion 
The young manager was tvaitmg 
the dining room. There svere two ope g 
tains like our bedspreath bui dm^ an • 
one back for us and ushered us >"• l,3ck. 

(angular room without tvmdosvs ^ screens Pat* 
HeS the windows had 

of the way back there w« e two rows of 

the rest of the floor was tore. J . . 15gl,t. 

small tables. Tli« cloths that had the 

The narrow part of the area by 

tvindows was divided oft fro™ buffets tvere against 
an open lattice. A “upte 

the svalh. The manager no napkins, and 

and seated u$. There were n number on a 

no one else was there, ^ch W 

card and there were ^d y J j5g, t. 
food m.akes on the dodi. ^ I jo 

Tai began to drum on ^ • qj. a signal, but a 
not know whether it svas cx p ornate sash, he 

bearer appeared at once. He ' ^ a belt, 

had an over-shoulder j.. ^s large as the scr- 

The cockade in his and trousers s.ere 

vanfs at the entrance. beean to speak to 

just as dirty. Tai talkcil “ * ^ are the only food 
me with a British accent. ^our first meal m 

‘ 

be able to eat their Indian food. 



As we sat waiting, some sparrows Hew through the 
open windows and perchetl on the lattice. The boldest 
one landed on the edge of our table. Tai said. "Shoo” 
and clapped her hands and laughed. “Well, AULa. at 
any rate you can watch the birds while you eat as you do 
at home." 

It was a long time before our food came. The bearer 
svho brought it svas a lesser sers-ant, not as tall, thinner 
and with just a narrow ted belt. But his white clothes 
svere the dirtiest of all. Tat had rice, chapattis, dahl and 
a curry. She gave me a cliapatti, not letting me eat the 
bun serx'ed with my meal. She ordered fans turned on. 
This made the sparrows twitter and they didn't land on 
the table again. 

When we went out. the manager svas standing be- 
hind the counter in his little office at one side of the 
lobby. Tai sailed over to him, her sari standing out stiff 
with indignation. Her voice was very, sery British. She 
spared no nords. "The dining room is filthy. Scelhatit 
is swept. Put on a clean cloth for us at one of the top 
tables, and have English food prepared for ^fn. Arm- 
strong. It is a disgrace to have only this to offer a guest 
from die United States. I svill inform you when we srill 
be away from meals. Where is the telephone?” 

The young man dropped hb head like a school bO) 
and said, "Yes, fifrs. Sathe.” 

The phone svas in the corridor by the stairs; Tai put 
me down with a magazine svliile she made some calls. 

AVc strolled back down the porch. It svas a bright 
day, Tai was in high good humor again. Our rooms 
looked tidy but the nets over the beds sv'ere the same 
gray as the table cloths. Tai shook one, dust flew. Back 
into the bathroom she stormed. There svas a stool and 
washbasin: a dirty blackened brass bucket full of svater 
stood beside the stone slab for bathing. With a quick 
motion she tipped the bucket, the water splashed all 
over the tile floor Back she tvalked into the little living 
room, grabbed the white doilies from the table and 
from the desk by the window, threiv them on the floor, 
put her finger on the call bell and held it there. The 
■jfi 



bearer did not come tor a tet« minutes, but he came 

itmnmg. Tai had not moved her f-E" 

until he was in the room. I ivas to learn that Tai s tern 

per in India blew hot and cold. -ariirtu” 

Tai was stem but husioessliWe. T'’= 1 
She poked with her sandal at one o! the ^ 

wenrinto the bedroom. “We must I'ave clean netn 
She jetked the spread and sheet on the bed U 
rumpled "Look at dtat; some 

oiler it to a guest from the United States W must toe 
everything clean. She svcnt to the door g gnj 

“GeT the fweeper. The bathroom mm « »™hhed an^ 
the hot svater bucket scoorol wid 

chair must be £ \:fw’ri‘’sit“ the porch 

the floors s^vepl. Come. A^ka, 

while they make chairs svith svovcn 

There svere ““'““'’'''Scd Tai put her head 
rane scat and back. BoUi oj “> “ „c„ breathing 

back, shut her eyes. ^ miuide entrance into 
that she was asleep. tack porch whicli 1 

Uie bathroom op«n‘''S verandah but 1 could 

could not see from our rooms, 

faintly hear the ^ on ,he hard-packcd 

The sun svas outside the row of 

drivetvay and still in the heat. At last 

plants on the porch. » namasie to us. The 

the servant came ou i-at. She said, "Come, 

motion of his ' I am going to ^tukund’s for 

Akka. you must lie jUnncr and ukc us 

a while. He sifiH J'® and immenion this eve- 

to the big , nf the celebration. You must rest 

ning. 'It is *" „ill be late tonight." 

this afternoon mr 

The bearer s about the way Tai walked 

There was p.-i5setl the clean doilies widi- 

back into Uw j„ the bedroom, there were clean 

out sccnjing « ptilled back the bedding, h was 

nets on bom ,„jned the buttons for the fans: wide 
fresh, dean- ceiling. Both of them whirled 

Viooden biaoo 



into motion. She said nothing but moved over to the 
window, wiped her fingers over the sill, held them up 
with dirt on them. "Sec that the rooms arc properly 
swept and dusted tomorrow." TliC servant tucking 
the sheets back and smoothing the clean spreads. The 
floor in the bathroom was still wet. The brass bucket 
was cleaner but not shining. "The tiles must be 
scrubbed each day.” She kicked tlie brass bucket ylth 
the toe of her sandal, making the hot srater slop a little. 
“Take the bucket back. We will not use it until the 
brass is shining.” 

The sweeper came in the door. He Iiad been stand- 
ing out of sight on the little back porch. His head and 
back were bent low as he came in so he did not have to 
stoop to pick up the buckcL He went out still heist losv. 
Tai turned a faucet "There is svater. It is cold, but you 
can use the bathroom, Akka.”Tlie bearer slipped asvay. 
I took off my dress and lay dossm. I was asleep before 
Tai had her sari changed and svas away. 

I ss’akened Ute in the afternoon, alone in India lor 
the first time. Even the (an had not kept me from being 
sticky with the heat I s^-ashed. grateful that the water 
was cold. 1 put on one of my Indian print cottois dresses. 
Tai was not at hand to crowd me into silk. I w'alked 
out on Use little back porch and a ragged little boy and 
girl came running up from someplace in back and stood 
staring at me. I obeyed Tai’s instructions to notice no 
one, went in, closed the door and walked through our 
rooms out onto the front porch. A gardner v>ith a 
ragged bit of shirt and sborts vs'as dribbling water on 
the row of potted plants I sat down in one of the cane 
chairs. It ss-as pleasant just to sit 1 knew Tai would stay 
with her children to the last minute, so I did not fret 
as the shadows lengthened. At last a bicycle rickshaw 
drove in, the thin legs of the Indian pedaling hard and 
fast. Tai and Mukund came in. She was solicitous Had 
I been lonel)’ Had 1 rested? I assured her that I li^d 
managed. "IVe didn't realize it was so late,” she said. 
"I have so much to tell.” 

^Ve went at once into the dining room, the manager 
7* 



holding the curtain aside svith a smile. He pulled out 
three chairs at table numticr one. The cloth wzs cheap 
cotton, not swrdicd but d«in. There were napifns, new 
ones that Ijad never been rrashctl, Tlie floor h-id been 
swept, but the ollict table cloths still had spots. At one 
tabic there were two men who looked Etiropeaii; at 
another table there was a blond, fairly >oung man-lie 
had to he English. Anti at three more tables tlierc were 
Indians, cadj eating alone. The Jiead bearer came, 
grand in his belt and cap. He h.ad a clean tunic but his 
trousers sscrc still ditty. He and Tai consulted. She 
beamed at me. ‘"Hiey fiavc cooked for )ou, Akka." 

When our table bearer came svtdi the food, he 
was just as dirty as ever. Tai aie her Indian dinner svitli 
relish and so did Mukuntl. Tliey used knives and forks. 
So did Utc other Indian men. but quite awkwardly. 
There were several new spots on their tablecloths, but 
not on otirs. I had boiled potatoes, rauhfloiver, both 
■watery gray, and a few scraps of lantb— bard and dry, 
Tai promptly s.aid, "Our lamb curry is delicious. It is 
not too hot. A little won't hurt you. Akka." 

I was thankful to have some flavor and moisture 
with my foml but I said. "It vvas kind of them to pre- 
pare special food for me." 

Tai replied sharply, "Don’t be so American. It is 
their duty to prepare proper food fc?r dieir guests. 1 am 
going to fell the manager that your food was not tvell- 
cooked.” 

There was only one nckshavv standing by the hotel, 
the one Tat and ^^ukllnd had returned in. Tai said 
three of us could not ride. Mukund insisted, "We must 
stay close together for we soon will be in crowds. It will 
be safer that way." 

It was twilight and cooler as we started. IVe went by 
streets of ivaUed bungalows and by deserted looking 
warehouses. There were a few other rickshaws but no 
cars, and there were people moving along the road in 
the varicolored pattern of saris, with the white shadows 
of men walking beside tliem and children running 
aloti". calling and shouting. When we came to shops 
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and bazaars, tlic crot\d s\as thicl., all mosing in the 
same direction: it tx'as getting quite dark. 

Tai began explaining: "This is tlic festival for 
Ganesli, the elephant-headed god. You remember 
Parsati, one of the xvives of Sliiva, bore him a son, 
Ganesh. One day in a rage, Shh-a cut off Canesh's head. 
To conciliate Pan-ati he sent men Into the forest to 
bring back the head of the first living thing they found. 
They returned tvith an elcplunt head; Shiva put it on 
Ganesh. Ganesh has four hands. He bcame one of tlic 
popular Indian gods. This is a week-long festival. Each 
neighborhoocl sets up images of Ganesh, the same as S'C 
saw in Bombay. The images are made in clay and some 
of them are huge and artistically decorated. Tlie cost 
of making tliem runs into hundreds of rupees but all 
the work is done voluntarily. TonigI>t all the images 
wdl be taken out in procession. The small and medium 
ones will be taken out in the beginning; the big ones 
come late in tlie night. Each image as it finishes the 
procession will lie placed on the water side, worshipped, 
and then submerged. They are hea\7 and go straight 
to the bottom. We will be passing the tank where they 
submerge them. It Is one of the city’s largest resen’oirs 
Look through the aowd. Akka. You can see the water.” 
We were qding slowly along. Miikund walking beside 
us. 

Mukund ivalked now up by the front of the cycle, 
pushing a way through the dense crowd. Only the fact 
that all the people were going in the same direction 
made it possible to move. Tlieie were some street lights 
but they were dim. The crowd ivas noisy, in a festive 
way. There was a gentle, steady pushing, a mass intent 
on a common purpose Indhiduah did not stand out. 
no one person seemed to shove more or tall, louder than 
the group 

We came to an mtersection; traffic ivas going both 
w-ays in full stream On a platform high in the center, 
a policeman in khaki imifbrm stood. He was making no 
e&irt at stop and go. IVe. like the rest from our street 
swam cross stream, against the current this time Once 
across, Mukund led the nckshaw to the left side of the 
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itrcct, cIo.c to a ttvo-mry buildins. with .hops below 
dosed and shuttered and an ovcTlwnpng balcony. 
Somd.ow Muhund and Tai got my clumsy legs out ot 
the rickshaw. People were telHng the drivers ° . 

on and we were almost carried out into t e o 
throng, but Miikimd and Tai with me bcisyecn tl.em 
pushed into the doorway. We went up the n ^ 

TOW suir. A door was open into a too*" ^ a 

ing qiiarten oi one of Mukiind's friends. 

bright bare electric bulb in the room, and I bad just a 

glimpse of a few pieces of Western 

were hasty introductions and xve svere le 

on the balcony. The procession svould bepn J 

minute; it was eight o'clock. Already ‘be 

cony t^-as crowded full. Mukund stood with a straigh 

chair for me. „ 

T protested. “I can sit on the floor. „ 

Tai affteed “Yes. give me a cushion for lier. 
MandJvim U.e children ™ 

mheii. Someliow they wedged us m. The ^ S 
low and open; it did not obttmet oot view h^„^ 
old and hrohen. Above our lieads was 
more Victorian than In-lif •/>. “ '^or ™ d." me. 
ready to tail. There tsa, . '■“''■S* baton! s held op 
Across the street there were J,„eeme5 

by wooden brackett. No ^ wei”ht on such an 

about possible danger from so manaced to push 
old structure. The children were 

about. The young couple and several 

guests had two, there were ''"h“nd > » 

S=” hiSren In s\t down or"be mrerul; there was jus. 
'■'“4“' p™Son starred before we really realised i. 

Thie were a tew bhyele J'h then ^ 

s rtr, the seats they liad small ligurcs 
‘^°'r«?!ands Music began, a small group of 
"'‘itStbaiiipcs. Cit^d a few small trud^ ^an 
lowly ^ decorated like floats-each dis- 
playing Ganesli ai its center. I pointed out to 



that must have been tltree feet tall. She said, “The big 
ones will be late in the night. Some will be five and six 
feetl” On the street, the spectators had packed them- 
sehes back against the buildings, tight as could be but 
bulging out from the curbs. The center of the street svas 
full of men tvalking beside every float. "The neighbors 
tliat have decorated the float," Tai explained. “If it 
breaks down they can repair it or push it.” And some- 
times a car was being pushed or there would be a break 
in the procession and Tai would say, "Some float has 
had a break-dor\’n.*’ 

As the Ganeshes got to be larger, the bands of 
musicians increased. A few were playing flutes but 
mostly the air was raucous with bagpipes and the 
thump of the drums. Tlie first lights appeared in the 
procession. Men sralked in groups of two and three, 
wearing white shirts and dhotis, carrying kerosene 
torches; and then at regular intervals beside the floats, 
tall strong women walk^ along, their saris furled about 
their legs, almost up to their knees. These women held 
svith their hands huge brass lamps on their heads. The 
burners without chimneys sent up big flares of light. 
Tlie women looked like caryatids supporting their great 
weights. 

Novr there s'^as a strange sighc Men appeared among 
the floats, running along the side of the street— tiger 
men, their bodies painted in tiger stnpes, naked except 
for a loin cloth to which was attached a tiger tail. They 
wore tiger masks and held their arms up before them, 
their hands curved into tiger clas\5. “Tell me about the 
tigers, Tail" I s\-as seized svith curiosity about them. Tai 
did not answer directly. She had ways of evading cer 
tain of my questions. It was easy noiv bemuse there was 
constant change before our eyes, and there svas the 
steady roar of music, cars, and croisd m our ears 

"See, Akka, how darlmg the little girls are in that 
float in their best frocks— and see the litde boy in the 
rajah costume sitting just helots that big Ganesh ” 1 
tvas entranced and entertained with the spectacle but 
my legs were aching All the fatigue of travel was set 
thng m on me The picxxssion went on and on, each 
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tloai covered with garlands, some of gaudy 
oE real flowers. Tire pipes and droms were lotjda and 
there were more men witli kerosene » 
more oE the goddess tvonten rnih the lamps and 
tiger men running here and dtcre in • 

Canute avere laager now, ” held 

orations. 1 thought it was too bad the c p 
could not sway his trunk from side to side "J 
four hands for the crowd, bnt he did not need to-they 
adored him as he svas. , , x . a ,-in<eW at 

All at once Tai tnmcl Iter mitt 
her watch. •'AUa. it i, eleven o'cloeh. Yon are far 

and «id amtlv. -Conte AhU or yon wiU 

ttond went with nt. 1. '“V/” “! 

along in front of the crowd to the ‘"‘f ° „ as^sve 

a User man would come „ wait for 

moved by it, but lucl. was with Ta . 
a breal. to ctois, but on the other side 11 
crowd on the street w-e had come _ ta his 

smiting there. Mul-und was urged to retun. 
family and the ptocessiom pedaled 

■ "VS u ^ite smim." ol the India'n night 

Vigorously off with j stars seemed clear 

was pleasan. as « ^°"S>ms a. the Mount Hotel. 
m^JtSd Sto - clean sheen, exhausted. 
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\ vTsnminc our spiriu were light when we 
f^tn bnkfast of L. boiled eggs and toasL 
went m .to several times btit deaded 

Tat turne ,,eated enough to make it safe for me; 

U?-as almost burned She demanded oranges "Orange 



season full on in Nagpur and no oranges on your 
tables!” Around the dining room, the men were sitting 
each at his table, newspapers before them. All of them 
were looking at us a little except the blond Englishman. 
All of the tables had oranges for breakfast after that 
The rickshaw of the night before was standing out- 
side. Cars svere SN’aiting for the men; they had business 
connections. Tai proposed we go to the Gosemment 
Emporium. It uas quite near. Later in the morning we 
were to visit her brother's family, and Tai’s elder 
sister’s. It was not proper to go on the calls until after 
ten. The Erst meal of the day would be over then and 
it would be a suitable time. 

Tai and I found the two of us a comfortable fit in 
the scat of the rickshau*. The previous evening I had 
had Tai part of the time on my lap. ^Ve had been 
jammed in while Mukund rode, but now we were com- 
foruble. Tai had made tlie driver dust the rickshaw- 
out before we got in and had told him, “If you expect 
us to ride with you, you must clean your rickshaw." 
^NTien we tvheeled out into the road, it was full of 
bo)s, small to middle sized, wearing khaki shorts, white 
shirts, with black hair shining. They svere half-trotting 
after a man, he too in white shirt and khaki shorts. 
“Schoolboys," said Tai, “out for exercise drill with 
their schoolmaster. One of the public schools is near 
here— we ivill pass it.” Around the comer tve svent by 
it; the building, a two story brick rectangle tv-as out of 
repair; the yard was tramp^ earth. GirU wearing blue 
skirts and white blouses were standing in ranks going 
through drills. Tai said, “Oh, Akia, after your fine 
school buildings and play grounds—" 

I broke in, "Tai, when I was a child our buildings 
were no better than this and we had just a school yard 
of dirt, hard packed by our own feet as w-e played.” 

The Gosemmcnt Emporium was around the next 
comer with a big sign over it. There were a few little 
shops around it, still closed, but an Indian man was 
unlocking the door of the Emporium. 

Tai wanted me to be dazzled with the handicraft of 
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India, and I i«ai. She was glowing; I was excited, beside 
myself 'ivitli the svealth of treasure. Shelves to ceiling 
height, glass counters were heaped high svith handmade 
svarcs from every {wrt of India, I svanted to look, to 
revel in eadi article; there «ere bolts artd bolts of hand- 
spun, hand-woven, hand-blocked cotton. Tai helped me 
pick two pieces, a rctl and green witli figures of Indian 
Women and a blue and black with stripes of stylized 
elepliants, irtink to tail. It ivas easy to select ivory salt 
spoons and picks, each handle pricked with a delicate 
carving and a brass bowl. Then I lost m^'sclf in tea 
cloths and napkins in the famous chikan embroidery, 
made in Lucknow for iivo hundred years for the rajalis. 
The clotlis were lightly starched; their gauze beauty 
displayed over yellow tissue. The Indian man opened 
doth after cloth. I couldn’t make up my mind svhich of 
ilie beauties to take; Tai svas getting restive. My hus- 
band's advice came to my aid. "When you have sudi 
difTiculty deciding, take both. You do not often want 
things," So I took (he t»vo forty-five inch cloths, one 
with an Intricate leaf and flosver design, the otlter sviih 
a circle of mardiing elephants, a dozen napkins for each 
cloth; and I selected two smaller cloths and half a 
dozen n.ipkins for each. The Indian man ivas delighted, 
and so was I, but Tai was pushing me to be through. 

I didn't try to buy more and we stopped at the Mount 
Hotel only long enough to lock the purchases in my big 
suitcase. 

It ivas past ten and getting liot as the rickshaw driver 
pedaled us along ivide residential streets. \Ye were late 
for the heavy tralTiC of bicycles ivJieeh'ng to work. There 
were a few rickshaws, a few tongas and just a few cars. 
Most of the houses ivcre low and behind \\’alls; when 
there was a tivo-storied Iiouse, it was white stucco, peel- 
ing and in disrepair. Shrubbery and trees ivere scraggly. 
Tlic street ivas so dusty even the wheels of our ricksliaw 
threw up a cloud. We were going to Dhantoli, far out 
at the ivcst of the dty, one of tlie old sections ivhere the 
best residences liad been. We were going first to Tai’s 
old home— her father's home where she had been bom 



and raised— Bliavc’s Bungalow, sphere now her brollier 
and hfs famUy Jived. 

During Uie long hours in my home, Tai had filled 
ray mind ivith the tJiread of story about her family and 
the major incidents in their lives. Now she desoted the 
minutes as we rode along to a review of her brother and 
his family. 

Bhavc, she called him not by his given but by the 
family name, was a civil sera'ani in the government as 
her father had been. He was nine years younger than 
Tai. It was a tragedy that her father liad died when this 
boy was just eleven. He was a quiet boy and grew up a 
quiet man. He did not push himself. The elder blind 
brother whom Tai revered and mourned, kept the 
bungalow’ running as it always had. Tai's elder sister 
already married, had Jhed her 011.11 life. Ushe had mar- 
lied and gone to Bombay. Tai had married, but she had 
Used in the home from time to time since her husband’s 
deaili. Bhave had been well married. Hb vnfe came 
from one of the old fomilies but she had no elder 
w'oman fn the household to guide and help her. 

“Three daughters and at last a son were bom to 
them,” Tai explained, “but serious trouble came to the 
family. The eldest daughter at sbeteen came dowm w'lth 
scarlet fever and a serious kidney ailment des’cloped. 
For months the girl lay on her bed, white, fragile, but 
hlled with lose and intelligence. Her two younger 
sbters sat by her consunily. At last she died. It seemed 
more than any of us could endure. 

"The house was filled sviih grief and confusion. 
Suddenly roy blind brother sickened and died He was 
my strength all the years after my husband died. ‘Tai,’ 
he svould say, 'You can do it*. In the despair after his 
death, suddenly the chance came for me to go to the 
United States The letter came from Dr. GJiate with the 
offer of a scholarship 'Tai, you have W'orked all these 
years to educate your sons Now’ Madhu b a chemut, 
Mukund IS a lawyer. They are married, establbhed. It 
is time for you to get out and see the svorld.' 

"I itanted to get away. It seemed more than I could 
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bear to be without the strength and encouragement of 
my blind brother. So I left for the United States. 

^Vc tvere riding along narrow residential struts; 
now wc turned into a very narrow old street. I he 
bungalows behind the walls were large, two-storied, but 
all of them needed repair. Tai said, "We are here. 1 he 
cate was gone from the wall. There rvere gaps in le 
fow. oi manga trees at the sides of ■'“/““"Vard- An 
enonnous old Ncem tree shaded the hard pached dirt i 

the front. . , . 

Tai closed her eyes. "Akka. it is so hard to come 
back and find your home changed. It syas ahvays so 
comfortable, so inWting." she spoke lour in sorrow. 

Along the front of the liouse there t«s a open 
verandah: above it a narrow balcony with dark, hea y 

has rented the lower part and is living up- 

“ w;rerep eememsteps. not par. of the origi. 

nal house but already hroVen and 

up, had; irom the steps, there teas a 

sun beat down on it. Tai said, "in my lather s day “.ere 

were easy steps up and a Moony, .,ou°e'- 

beds to lie crosswise all along the side 

Tai put her liand back to help me. We were p 

the narrow front balcony before I" 

whisDcred indignantly. "And Uiey are expecting us. 

o"ne oYtheflnghlers came then the ojer. guL » 
rnltpfre a»e (They attended Nagpur College t 
Wslmrn^ We entered a rather small room, like a sun 
pLch Tai stood still. There was purple and blue glass 

mt. Utrough -- 

child, Akla. 1 loved to see the world all gree 

’’“T w^t silent hut I too s.as a child again looi-I^S 
the double windows on the sutirs in my mm 

s:sr£5rs&r~!:= 
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me that this was an old, old friend of her father’s day, 
the widow of a former governor of United Prosince. 
The high gate opened before us; the servant had been 
standing waiting. He made a deep namaste to Tai. 
His face was ssTinUed. He did not speak or smile but 
he was happy to see Tat again. His uniform sv-as elab- 
orate— a turban-lilc cap with much gold braid on 
die red trimming, epaulets, belt and cross sash also of 
red with gold fringe and braid. His uniform had 
been white once. It s\as not dirty nosv, just old— old 
like this s\hole establishment. Up two steps, we went 
directly into a small room opening * off a large 
darkened drawing room. The small room had cane 
arm chain svith white cotton cushions and it was 
crowded with tables, English marble statues, and little 
glass cases full of mementos. I cotild see through the 
double doon, a large drawing room, serene, British in 
its furnishings. The shutters ivere over the irindows, 
and there were long brocade draperies and figured car- 
pets. The roonj s»as shadotted irith the past. 

The gosemor's widow came slowly through the 
drawing room her sari graceful about her tall thin per- 
son, palit over her head. Her sari a dark silk, too. had an 
ageless look. Tai made a deep namaste to the governor’s 
stfidosv. She smiled, a slow, gracious smile. Tai pre- 
sented me. We sat. The servant stood behind his mis- 
tress’ chair, his old back erect. The governor’s widowi 
led tlie conversation with a British accent, and offered 
tea. Tai explained that we had just had tea. Then I was 
asked about my journey and my first impressions of 
India. Tai’s trip and study in the United States were 
mentioned. This was a very old woman, but she did not 
rest her back against her chair Her hands did not 
tremble— they rested easily, lightly on her lap. Tai said 
we must go after the traditional fifteen minutes. The 
governor’s widoiv rose, Tai made a deep namaste touch 
ing her foot to honor her. I made the usual namaste 
The servant led us out, opened the gate, made a 
namaste 1 looked closely at him. I couldn’t see a sign 
of emotion, but he ivas holding himself with high pnde. 


It was a little triumph that Tat Md I had paid a 
prompt, respectful call on hb old mistress. 

"Oh. Akka, I wUh lliat you could have known the 
governor,” Tai said as we climbed into the rickshaw 
which had come across the street for us. He was trame 
as a lawyer, an Oxford graduate. He was one of out 
wisest politicians. In Central Provinces he stood be- 
tween Gandlii and the British government, was fait to 
boUi. He was in the group oi leader, tliat made our in- 
dependence practical; but he was never os 
people because he was at the top. 1 was just tlie 
of his old friend but when I wa, home t™” “ 1’' 

would send for me-liave me tell him all J 

things were going, then encourage and advise . ' 

with our independence nosv, India is just i e 
strong young man. We feel strengUi in our limbh but 
there is tliat struggle ahead of us that a yo g 
to get started and establish himself m the world. 

Tai's elder sister lived in tin, same s«tion but at a 
little disiance. Tai seldom mentioned this 
when she did she scolded at her. Oh, Ahha. yo" k" 
how 1 hate to make till, call, but 1 oj oo vourself 

in my duty even if she does. You wdl [““”5“ 

how it.is. ’\11 the years she lived such an '“V W' "'" 
her husband. Tliere svas no struggle for herself 

of her' children; she had no Uiotight 
and them. Her liusbaud is dead, but they l^ 
house and a small competence; all of them live 

as a united family. „ .u.,* ,..»rp a 

The gale was gone from this wall too, there were 
few mauOT trees and a rutted path to He rloor- ' 
past, this had been a big. 
tlte stucco was crumbling, wood '"kr .. . 
dah rotten. One side looked in better oo"1i''on| b"' 
Tai led me to a door in the ^u dowm to 

began to stream out. boys and girls 
toddlers. Tai stood about in front of me 
from the pushing. She went “,h"taci 

woman in a wTinklcd san came hurry g 
of liie room. 



fine intelligent faces and their questions to Tai i^ere 
eager. Their smiles and friendliness extended to me, 
and they began to question me too. Tai had prepared 
me for questions. 

‘Tou know, Akka. you must be ready sviih ansiNcrs.” 

"But s\hat svill they ask me?" 

"People in the United Stales alu'ays asked me why 
the cow is sacred in India and about child marriage. I 
think in India they will ask you about Hollysvood and 
about divorce." 

One of the young lawryers looked full at me and said 
in a friendly way, “Tlic United States is one of the roost 
powerful nations in the world today, but why is the 
United States making so many preparations for w-ar? 
Why are your people so afraid of war?" 

1 did llie best I could, saying that we w'crc svary be- 
cause we had been caught unprepared in previous wars. 
Tlien I had to account for our numerous os cneas bases 
—this with the accusation that we had colonial ambi- 
tions— and there ssas much talk from all of them about 
the arms and money that the United SQtes was pouring 
into Pakistan to the hurt and embarrassment of India. 
One of tliem asked why we hated brown skin so in the 
United States and why w-hen we preached equality and 
democracy we had segregation. This, I said, was our 
caste system. Wliile legally it had been abolished, it 
would cake as long for us to do away with it as it would 
take to do away svith the caste system in India 

"\Vhy does the United Stales do so much for other 
nations? What do you expect m return?” 

1 did my best to show us as a peaceful nation of good 
svill. I didn’t feel the young men were trying to harry 
me. After a long conversation Tai rose, and like a 
schoolteacher with perfect ease dismissed them. They 
left, still discussing the problems among themselves 
"Oh, Tai," I said, "I know little enough about Holly- 
svood and divorce but how can I answer ivisely questions 
about foreign policy and politics’" 

"Akka, it is hard for Indians to realue that there u 
a nation like the United States where they w-ill do any 





Ihing tor anyone and expect nothing in tetirni. It is 
only because I have been there that I tnow how your 
people are. that they have such infinite good wil . 

In the morning, Tai was up again at five, eager for 
another day in India. Our baths and our bteaklasl were 

’’™We were to call on Tai's two doctor brothets-inJaw 
alter ten. It was still early'so Tai took the rickshaw over 
to Mukund's lor an hour, and 1 sat with my 
on the pordi. Tai ivas just driving back m when a tin . 
dark-skinned man came along Item '>ehmd the hold, 
walking along the driveway. He was dressed m worn, 
dirty-ivliite trousers and a ragged shirt, u ^ r 
Irom his belt were several rectangular wire 
several more dangled Irons his liands; m each 
were several mice fighting and stt^ghng. J "Pj 
watching as the man walked away. Tai wa g n 
she came up the steps. „ 

“That is Uie mouse catcher. AKka. 

"The mouse catcher?" Fich 

“He is one ol the municipal mouse 
family as well as die hotel sets traps lor 
make; the rounds gathering them up in his cages. 

brothers o! Tat s been a united 

phanedataneadyagesotheyhad^ headmaster in a 

family. Tai s ' ^.^red for the law: these 

school, teaching while he I" P nose, and 

two younger brothers we d J 

ditoat 1P'“»'“.“;, 7“' uiree sons, one ol them 
T T "To'ctor'X^oSr t™“ tmi.iing-one in Eng. 
already a premedical work in Indc- 

land, ."Xe r Vust Ldoated Irom college, when our 
,"wi» pu&.P^« buiiding of brick. There 





know it. IE they are agreeable, marriage pledges will be 
exdianged benveen the families. Neither boy nor girl 
will be forced into a marriage, but lovemaking starts 
only after they arc man and wife. Duty is the tint goal. 

“Oh, Akka, how many times I tell you these things. 
Now there is scarcely lime to set you straight about the 
house where we are going. Tliis is my uncle's house, my 
husband's uncle. He Is an old man. His wife has been 
dead these many yean. He is a doctor but also mms the 
large drugstore I pointed out to you in the bazaar. 
They have the chief place to fit glasses in Nagpur. He 
has an only daughter, widowed without cliildren. She 
manages the house, hty husband’s younger brother ss'as 
educated by this uncle and lives in the house as a son. 
His wife too has died. It was so tragic, sucit a fair, lovely 
young woman. She died just after the birth of her 
second boy. He has never been able to bring himself 
to remarry." 

The Tickshasv pulfed up to a Jong bungalow, quite 
close to the street. There svere walls in back but not 
enclosing it. It snis dark stucco, old-looking but in re- 
pair, sdlh a wide, heavy verandah. The sun shone dos^Tt 
on the other side of the house, so the windows under 
the verandah svere dark in ilie deep shadows. There 
sverc two entrances. “That end of the house is their 
offices," Tai said as she guided me to the farther en- 
trance. 

A stout, motherly woman in a dark san met us svith 
warm greetings. “Father is expecting you.” she said, 
and led us from the room sve had entered into a similar 
one jnst beyond. It ivas dark and cool and filled svith 
furniture. The cane chairs had white cushions but the 
room seemed Victorian with the osercroitding of 
furnishings. 

A little old man with white hair, a white mustache 
and a little s»isp of svhitc svhiskers was briskly rocking 
in a small chair without arms He got up quickly, re- 
ceived Tai’s deep namaste. laughed at my small one. 
gave a quick jerk sidewa^ to his head and said. "Tai, 
you have made your friend quite Indian; did you make 
pS 



yourself American?” He sat down with a quick motion 
and began to rock again vigorously. The conversation 
was three sided. The daughter, too, had a mind of her 
otm and expressed it. But in just a ferv minutes the 
door at the office end of the room opened and Tai’s 
broiher-in-Iaw came in. He was the image of the little 
picture of Tai's husband that she carried always. In the 
shadotvy, dark room, this dark, slender man svith deep 
expressive eyes, sensitive face, and a little mustache, 
tvalkcd fonvard and madea rramaste to os. Tai stiffened 
and 1 could sec tears creeping out of her eyes. Tlie old 
man’s rocker made a creak on the floor; the woman 
sviped her palm across her eyes. Death had strtick eacJj 
one of these people. A lump arose in my throat; I too 
knew death. 

The moment was broken by the clatter of the two 
boys coming into the room. Eight and ten >ears old, 
their oxfords were noisy in the quiet gloom. I noticed 
that Tai and the tvoman fiad not removed their sandals. 
The doctor had neat oxfords and ti)e old doctor a com- 
fortable pair of house slippers. In that instant, Tai was 
laughing and putting her hand on the head of each boy 
and saying, '•Shabas” to both of them. 1 was telling the 
doctor, tlieir father, that my grandsons were tliat exact 
age. Tai was talking fast; tiie old doctor was making 
peppery comments. The woman got up and bustled out. 
coming back quickly, a scivant following her with a 
tray with tea. Cooks anti papers were pushed from a 
table for the tray. Milk and sugar svere put in all the 
cups without comment, and tliey were handed about. 
Then a plate ivas offered with English biscnjis and 
round, un balls. 

'‘Oh,’' Tai said, "Laddus! You will love them, Akka. 
They are made of milk boiled svilh ja^cry (a coarse, 
brown East Indian sugar made from palm sap) and svith 
chunks of almonds added." 

The old man broke in, "We liave to have guests for 
them to make ray favorite sweet." 

The woman did not rise to defense, but Tai ex- 
plained to me tliat she was a busy teacher of music 
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Sister Day in Disali. When he tvas a >cry joimg boy, 
my broiltcn’ schoolmate, without close relatives or 
friends, he spent much time in our home. He asked me 
to be his sister and I have stood in that relationship to 
him ever since. 

“Gokhale’s life is like a fairy tale. He lived as a poor 
orphan until he was eight years old, no one wanting 
him. One night late, a senant came for him and took 
him hastily to one of the big. wealthy homes of Nagpur. 
He knew that Uiese were distant relatises but he had 
never been there before. Incense ss'as strong in the 
home as he svas rushed into a large dim bedroom. An 
old lady lay white and silent on the bed; servants stood 
about weeping. Gokhale ts'as pushed close to the bed. 
Two sers-ants lifted the old lady. Her eyes were open 
but she did not move, A man. later the boy found out 
he was a lawyer, put a pen in her hand, lifted her hand 
and guided her signature on a paper held by another 
servant. The lav.'ycr took the pen from her hand and 
said, ‘Come close and bosv your head’ to Gokhale. Her 
hand svas put on his head, then carefully put back at her 
side. Tlie servants slowly lifted her back on the pillosv; 
wailing began. The iass7er. the paper tight in one hand, 
took hold of Gokhale and led him from llte room. Out- 
side he stopped, looking full at the boy. 'Gokhale. this 
is your paper of adoption. You are now the direct heir 
of this estate.’ 

"The old lady was dead Gokhale never left the 
wealthy home- He was its master at eight years of age 
but the case fought in the court for years Jealousy 
and favor seeking kept Gokliale from having friends. 
He chose me as his sister. I svas one of the few close to 
him. "When he %vas eighteen the case s\'as closed in the 
courts: he rvas judged the sole heir. He svas svealchier 
than many native princes. 

“Gokhale owned hundreds of villages before the 
government forced the landlords to sell He still con- 
trols a great many The money from the government for 
recompiense he has invested in profitable blocks of build- 
ings in Nagpur and in many other business Ncntutes 
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He o\vns a match factory that has made a great deal of 
money. His predecessor in tlie estate, not the old lady 
but her husband, kept thousands of silver rupees in 
sacks in the basement of the house. When there tvere 
opportunities to make money, he always had silver m 
his Iiand. Gokhale keeps his money in the bank but he 
has the same money-making ability. 

"Gokhale married as soon as he was adjxidged the 
owner of the estate. He was eighteen and liis bride four- 
teen. She came from a very good, a noble family m 
Amravti. She too treats me like a sister. They have 
four children. The Gokhalcs are very orthodoK Hindus. 

"Nfrs. Gokhale lives the life of a wealthy Hindu 
woman. She goes to worship at the temple for Hanamun 
each evening. She is very religious. She rides some m 
their car. She goes to weddings at homes of friends. The 
elder son lives at a disunce. the younger son is m col- 
lege so she lias only her daughters to come to her. rnere 
are eleven servants, so the management of the home is 
considerable. She looks after Gokhale’s high standards 
in every way. She is a complete vegetarian and has never 
eaten food that was not prepared by her o'''" 
by tlie servants of relatives or clove friends. Mr GoUiaie 
eats in hotels and he has traveled in Europe, but when 
they travel in India, Mrs. Gokhale*s food is prepared 
by their own servants who accompany them It was mos 
unusual for her to come to the station platform to wel 
come us. She has never been in a baraar or shop 1 he 
sari merdiants run to her home wjdi hundreds for her 
to choose from and the goldsmulis carry their whole 
stock to her.” , , 

As we rode along to Goklialc's. the streets were hot 
and crowded with cars and bicycles, rickshav\s. tongas, 
a few cows straggling along. Tai said. Now you se 
our famous sacred cows, but just wait till we get to 

Mathura for a real view of cows." . i 

It was quite a distance to the suburb where he liv^. 
^Ve passed through small business areas, by a few sch«l 
buildings, but most of the streets were bungalows be- 
liind walls. The very old-looking ones were large and 



metal pitcher in his hands. Mr. Gokhalc stepped up wd 
lield his hands over it. The servant poured smer 
die pitcher, stopped, hfr. GoUialc gave a qincL Imle 
flick of his hands, stepped back- Tai stepped up. The 
servant poured v\'ater on her hands; she gave a 
little flick of her hands. Then I stepped up and the 
smant poured tor mt. The r.ater ira. plcasanlly warn. 
Before 1 could flick my hands, the servant pressed a 
small terry towel on me. Mrs. Cokhale vvas sti 1 su^.ng 
back on the verandah just where we had left her. There 
were two large open doors, one at eacli side, leading into 

the dining room. . * , . i i 

Mr. Gokhale's wooden sandals clicked as he led us 
in. Tire dining room ivas iquarc, high ' 

floored, n-ithont windows— just the tsso . 

opening out onto the bad. serandah.^ Pus ict 
tire trail between die doors seas a litchenettc table, 
ehrome legs gleaming, four chrorne ' 
under it, a many lloweted plastic ubic dotli 
it, and on it an ornate heavy stiver tea ' 

tide trail sunding side by side svere an eleeme slmc 
sritlt twin ovens and a tall 

GoUiale lool-ed at tl.cm and laughed. I ■'"’“S''' “ ' 
kitchen equipment home witli me vvhen v 
England, but my w ife has never connected it or used . 

‘■‘"i^Kofdreo.hetwaiid.ere.rereti^r^^ 

red lacquer seats svilh matching rabies in r j 

Titeir Araing looVed Chinese. Two " 

on one srall. Tlte other was set apart ^ 

about it, .Mr. Cokhale sat 5’°”,'^"' . 

single seat, saying. "Tai sell, me, Mn. 

you srili like to do our Indian stays. I ■ , ^ 

dted," and Tai helpeil roc down for die scat . ly 

few inches from the door. My sUtt was In 

able to eroneh with my legs to the tide tr. h not qui^^^^ 

much prcMtire on my old bones, ^\c h. ajreidy 

in tidestaya to our teau too for dre dinnw tad alriai y 

beeu sert rd on dre red Iscquer stand, . 

just a few inclir, from die floor and on 



ivas another fire hole and along the long tvall ivere five 
more openings. All o£ them except the comer one had 
front openings as svell as the fire hole on top. Pieces of 
s\ood still glowed in them, and several of the bright 
brass pots sat on top over the fire holes. Thus there 
were seven burners for the seven hot dishes of elaborate 
meals. ^Ve had had the simple family meal with five 
dishes. 

In front squatted a small Indian woman in a snow* 
white sari. She did not look back at us even svhen Tai 
spoke. 

“That woman is their cook. It is unusual for a 
svoman to be a cook. When Mrs. Gokhale came into the 
household, there ivas a man already old but a marvelous 
cook. He lived on for years. This woman svas the young 
wife he took in his old age; she assbtcd him. When at 
last he died, the Gokhales kept her on as cook. She cooks 
just as her husband did.” 

The kitchen floor was brick, smoothly laid, clean. 
There was not a table, not a cupboard in it, nothing 
but the comer “stove” with its seven fire holes and the 
cook 

As the three of us strolled along the balcony, Tai 
asked Mr. Gokhale if he would shoitf me the silver. He 
W’as pleased as he said yes, he would call the servant to 
open the chests He made one sharp little clap of his 
hands as w’e ivalkcd back into the central hall. An old, 
old servant ivas coming faster than sve were to the 
diesis. A chain arcled liis dhoti and ended in a large 
bunch of keys that he held in his hand He was so thin 
and so old he ivas like dark leather. Tai was explaining 
“This is tlieir oldest and most trusted servant. He has 
been with them for years on end. He does all the lock- 
ing and unlocking for the household.” The thm old 
brown hands in a single movement inserted the key, 
turned die lock and lifted the heavy lid. Then he 
opened the second chest. The chests were a yard 
square; they stood as high as buffets, their ivood frames 
were two inches thick and they ivere gleaming full to 
the very top with silver. 
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he asked laughingly. "U is very good for the digestion.” 

Immediately he left the room again. “The little halU 
out that door leads to the Gokhales’ bedroom. 
Tliey keep llie jesv'elry in a safe in their bedroom,” Tai 
explained. “This old man sen-ant with the keys and 
another old and trusted man clean and guard the bed- 
room. There is always one of them squatted outside the 
door. I am tlie only other person that enters their bed- 
room; esen their children do not have that prisilege. A 
Hindu bedroom is sacred to man and wife.” 

Mr. Gokhale svas coming back, his arms out- 
stretched. He tnoscd them a Hitle. Tliere sv-as a melloiv 
clank and the blaze of gold. HU Bngers were full of 
golden bangles. He stood all puily svith pride and pleas- 
ure as Tai took each pair from him and handed it to 
me. I looked with delight on wide gold braceleu, 
medium wide bracelets and narrow bangles with intri- 
cate turning. Each pair 1 laid on the tny. There were 
a dozen pain, twenty-four beautiful bracelets, ^ft. 
Gokhale said, “Come. Tai.” They began a golden pro- 
cession. Next they brought belts— plain wide ones, solid 
gold, “22 carat,” Tai said. There svere disks of gold 
held ssith links, each disk a beautiful design. There 
svere belts of intcrtixined loops. Tai said, “Gold belts 
were s cry fashionable at one time.” Then they brought 
golden chains, such a heap of them 1 drd not count, all 
so heavy that a sxoman would be svcighted down I 
looked the longest at the heaviest one. A chain went 
around the neck; from it hung a cascade of ses en chains 
of graduated length, the longest bllmg well below the 
sx-aist. Each of these strands was composed of carved 
golden beads of graduated sizes, the smallest the size of 
a pea, the largest as big as my thumb “That necklace is 
of special signifitance,” Tai said ‘It is the gift of a 
husband to his wife after she has borne him a son. It is 
svom only on certain auspicious occasions." 

Nosx- they began to bring necklaces set ix-iih stones. 
Necklace after necklace was heavy wath rubies Then 
came pearls. There nerr a few- necklaces set mth 
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emeralds and last a choker oC flexible gold lozenges 
enameled in delicate flowers, with a large emerald hang- 
ing from each lozenge. My eyes were dazzled. I rvas no 
longer cap.tble of counting or remembering eut s. 
Now they came witli handfuls of earrings: solid gold, set 
with rubles, set with pearls, set with emeralds. The heap 
of jewels on the tray had grosvn higher, higher, beavier 
and heavier. It glowed wiUi gold, scintillated with 
jewels. I looked and looked my fill and I used all the 
extravagant phrases: "a treasure trove, a 
som." Mr. Gokhale svas sprawled out on one of the 
chairs eating cardamom and enjoying Iiimself. By turn- 
ing my head a little I could half see ^^rs. Gokhale, lier 
face impassive, but 1 could feel her delight m my joy at 
seeing the jewelry. Tai was by my side lifting up special 
pieces for my inspection. All at once slie rose an . 
■•^Ve must go." Gokhale clapped his hands. The old scr 
vant appeared instantly and bore away the tray p 
so high with treasure. The compote with the spices stdl 
stood open within easy reacli of my hand. Gently p 
each petal back in place, rose to go- 

We moved with Mr. GoWliale lo Ihe back 
I expresicd my enjoyment of the Indian food, ""V P>“'- 
me in seeing Ute silver and my delight in t te m 

of seeing the jewelry. Mr. Gokhale humme a 

like a wealthy gentleman making an impressive , 

the world, but at heart, he was modest. Asje started 
down the center liall, Mrs. Gokhale appear 

hind us. She made namasie to me and a eep . . • 

Tai. There were no bangles on her arms, no jewels 

'■"omside the svatch dogs were harking 
at their chains, a sers'am by each dog as wc s 

“^'eSde the newer. «-em so fragrant, Tai explained. 
"Tropical heat makes flowers more "agran'- Cokhale 
'We expressed our pleasures hurda parly 

iras reminding us that we were to go 
Midi them the next day. 



of his sillages about ten miles out. He was so friendly, so 
talkative at the moment that I made bold, \\ell aware I 
tsTis being a crude American, to ask, “How many vil- 
lages do you have?" He answered with a bland look “I 
take pride in still numbering them in three figures but 
who knows tvhat the govemnient will do next?” I was 
silting betrveen Mrs. Gokhalc and Tai. They were both 
so little and brown, drawn close in their comers, both 
of them silent. There I sat, a big, bold American asking 
personal questions. Gokhale was addressing his remarks 
directly to me, and he tvas speaking pridefully, "I have 
always made it my custom and my duty to visit each of 
my villages once a year. Where tlicy are close together, I 
can look in on several in a day. Dui for the most part it 
takes a day for each wllagc by the time 1 talk matten 
over with the overseer, inspect the well, check the fields 
and go over the orange grove. The best oranges in 
India are grown around Nagpur and I have many 
orange gro'es The overseer's svife will have prepared 
special food to please me and I must eat It is quite a 
task and a hartbhip to be away from home so much.” 

There was no e\-idence of a village but all at once 
the dris er pulled to the side of the road and into a nar- 
row rutted mud track and stopped. Standing just ahead 
of us there s»-as a bullock cart with rwo high wooden 
Avheeb, a small wood body with hooded top of %\oven 
t\ickerwork closed down over it A young Indian, in 
clean white shirt and loin cloth, stood at the head of the 
bullocks. They were pale gray, large well-fed animak 
tvith pale gray blankets appliqued in a pink design, tlie 
blankeu were fitted over their humps like tea cosies 1 
svas amused, delighted. Mr. Gokhale said, “It's still a 
little s\-arm for blankets but I wanted you to see ivhat 
good care w e lake of our bullocks in winter." I thought, 
"Winter in Nagpur?” Tai had told me that the leaves 
would fall in a single day in a brisk wind. nei\ leases 
already pushing out on the branches so the trees were 
never bare. Nagpur with its orange grove temperature, 
60“ in the mommgs. no frost let alone ice or mow, but 
with hand appliqued, hand-quilted beautiful blankets 
for bullocks, sons of sacred cows. 


■'Get out, Tai; pet out, Mrs. Arimtrong.” Afr. 
Gokhale was laugliing now. “You arc to ride in to Uic 
village in state in a bulIocL cart. Voti wanted to ride in 
every kind of vehicle in India. I will introduce you to 
bullock carts, the only u-ay ladies rode in the country 
in India in the past," 

Tai and I got out of the car; wc were laughing. Mn. 
Gokhale sat motionless but she s\-as laughing too. Tlierc 
was no tray into the cart except to clamber up over the 
high wheel. I knew now why Tai had not objected to 
my full-skirted cotton dress. It took all of Tai‘s lifting 
and pushing and slioving to get me over iliat Itigh 
nlicei; I fairly tumbled into the cart. .\fr. Gokhale was 
laughing harder and harder at the spectacle I made. 
Tai, of course, got hcnelf in with ease and giacc- 

Indian women have much stttngdi in iltclr legs 
from the constant bending they do in serving at meals. 
It is only the very few wealthy like Mrs. Gokhale vvho 
do not sen'e die food. In homes even when Ujctc arc 
two or three servants, the wife serves. Addetl to this 
there is tiieir agility* in getting up and down from the 
floor and endurance from sitting cross-legged. Tlte few 
surreptitious ghtncei I lud of lodiau women's legs re- 
ve.ilcd ihenj as rjiiite heavy and very miuatlar. quite 
like the legs of hallct dancers. 

Once I w-as able tn pull myscU up into a sitting 
position in the bullock cart. 1 found myself in an en- 
closure square at both emb and with the rcctl s»oven 
hood so close user tfie top I could not sit upright. Both 
the Iiood and the body of the cart s\erc lined with 
{udded. clean white cotton clotli. We directly on the 
bottom of the cart and there were al»iJt a dorrn pil- 
lows. they too in clean ssliile cotton covers. Wc be^n 
tucking tbese behind our backs, our legs straight out in 
front of us. Mr. Gokhale was looking in. uying 
'■Reads?" 

"Rc.rdy.*‘ Tai repliof. "Oalo [start, male haste]," 

lire drncr leapetl up, sitting on the boardr tlul 
made the from of the ran, lie spoke; the hullocks put 
their licatU forward. |ntlled. and the huge ssootlen 
wheels l>eR3n to creak forward on the roiigli toaik Be- 
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fore I had time to think how it felt to ride in a bullock 
cart, the driver ^\-as urging the bullocks. Faster and 
faster they sralked, the cart bumping up and down. 
And then he had them at a trot- The cart was bouncing 
up and down, straying sidetvays; tve were being thrown 
against its hard wooden sides. I teas yelling "Aste! Aste!” 
to the driver (slots ly, easy— one of my fets* Indian words). 
Tai ts’as screaming at him, then telUog me that his 
orders tvcte to drit e tis in as fast as the bullocks tvould 
go. Tai's arms were around me. She tvas holding me to 
her, trying to keep my body from banging so hard 
against the sides and bottom of the cart. She was order- 
ing the driver ’in her most severe voice. His reply 
farousrbt no let-up in our toitorc. ‘IVTiat does he say, 
Tai?” 

"Just that he must obey th^ master's orders or he 
will be beaten." 

The Toad edrved and went up and down small hills. 
"Is Gokhale following us?” 

Tai looked back. "No. he will not come until we 
are at the village, for fear of panicking the bullocks." 

"Tell the driver Gokhale cannot see him " 

Tai gave stem orders again. This time the driver 
slowed; the bullocks too had had enough. He kept call 
ing out to them but they plodded along in their normal 
slow step. Even at this pace, we were shaken and tossed. 

"My poor Akka!" 'Tai kept saying. ‘Tour body vrill 
be a mass of bruises. Gokhale did not realize how 
roughly vve would be thrown. He meant this only as 
a fun." 

It seemed forever to me before vve stopped. It took 
all of Tai’s skill to get me out I v\-as sore, shaken and 
trembling. Gokhale’s car was in sight. Tai cajoled me, 
"Gather yourself together. Akka; Gokhale must not 
know.” 

Gokhale's car bounced slowly m. He was out, laugh- 
ing about his little joke and teasingly asking me how I 
liked to travel by bullock cart. I countered by declaring 
it a v^onde^ful mode of travel but saying tiai Nagpur 
cotton pillows were not as soft as American upholsterv 
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Mrs. Gokhalc was oni of the car and laughing too. I 
said "Shabas" to the driver svho was standing by the bul- 
locks. 1 praised Uie speed of the animals and the driver. 
Tai said something to him and to Gokhale in Hindi. 
The driver made the itsual quick jerk of fifs head to 
one side, assent and understanding, and Sk'alkcd the bul- 
locks away. Tai had as usual made Gokhale and the 
driver feel that they had had a triumph. TIjc overseer of 
the village, a tall young Indian man in khaki trousers 
and shirt, svas standing by. 

Gokhale had a cane in his hand, a stout cane of dark 
polished wood. Tins did not leave his hand or the 
reach of his hand the entirc'tinic of our stay in the vil- 
lage. "Had the aamindar t bndowncr ] carried a sign of 
authority for ages past or svas tliis for protection?" I 
wondered. A high mud wall curved before us to our left 
but directly in Kont. up five steps, was a verandah tvilh 
no window or other dpentng in the iC'all of Che mud 
hut. It had a roof of thatch, and wood railings on the 
verandah. The steps up and the floor were hard mud. I 
looked back'Uie svay we bad come. T))e iwo-whceled 
path curved and disappeared in the rough land. There 
Were trees outside the wall, many of them mangoes. 

Gokhale led the ivay, the overseer behind him, close 
like a shadow. I was next. Tai and Mrs. Gokhale svalk- 
ing together beliind me. Above on the balcony, I saw 
tliere was a passage or svay titrough. Gokliale tapped 
the wall to the right of us. "This is die overseer’s house, 
and Uiis is my room in the house.” This room was kept 
ready for Gokhale at all times. It was never used for 
any. other purpose. Dotvn the mud steps, -we stopped 
on the hard-packed ground while Gokhale engaged in 
a brief conversation with the overseer. . 

The village was like a melon with the top exit off. 
The mud wall circled high all around. We had come 
in through a square hole like the one cut to plug a 
melon. Around the rim. up steps, were small mud 
porches and back of them a room or ti«'o. kVith a flourish 
of his cane Gokhale pointed up. "This is the overseer’s 
house and that is iiis kitclicn and fiis wife.” Above us, 
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on a snull mud verandah, by a bit of fire in a niche in 
the mud \s-all, her hand steadpog a brass poi, squatted 
a young svoman. Hanuman, the monkey god, had been 
freshly painted on the tvall behind her. The smoke ^\■3S 
pungenL 

%Vc sralked down ilic vdllage streets sshere some 
buSalos and bullocks lay at their case on the ground, 
secured by chains around their necks to stakes. Tliey 
svere by a srater trough molded of mud. There SN'as a 
continuous rosv of mud huts in front of the trail where 
uomen were squatted on the high mud floor of the 
verandalis in the shade of their thatched roofs. I fell 
like letting my hand slide oscr the smooth hard mud. 
All along the street there were shapes in mud. pleasing 
the eje srith gentle runes, swooth, hard, clean and 
golden in the late afternoon sun. There was the feeling 
of beauty, the emotion of sculpture In the shape of the 
huts, the center, the inner life of this Indian mud vil- 
lage. 

Soon sve came out into an area of trees and coarse 
grass and we ssere at the village ss'ell. It was open w*tth 
a wabthigh curb of cement. TTiere srere ropes for 
lowering the big brass lotas, and there was a wooden de- 
vice. a Persian vrheel, that by day was operated by buf- 
falo. For some of the welb. the buBalo walked in a 
circle around the well; in tfais one he tvent up and down 
' quite a sharp incline, keeping the buckets on the de- 
vice pouring vrater out for the irrigation of the orange 
grove. 

Not one word w'as spoken as we walked through the 
village nor as t»e stopped lor a minute near the i»eJJ 
I stood far back from the well. 1 knew that I mint 
DOC touch it in any vray with my hands nor defile it bv 
letting my shoes near it I Temembered Tai's telling me 
that one of the early ways of missionaries s\as to creep 
into a village and throw bread into the welL The nl 
lagers had to use the water, there was no other s%-ay 
But that broke their caste. There was now no place for 
them in the Indian system of life. They were lost from 
their ancient religion, their life now a mberable 



tragedy. It n-as easy then for tlie missionaries to take 
them to the mission churdi. 

Ahead of us lay the orange grove, tow upon row of 
quite low trees, pnmed, cultivated, and hanging full 
of golden fruit. Tai and 1 were exclaiming. Both of us 
had reached up and picked an orange, peeled and were 
eating it. Mrs. Gokhale’s Iiand stole out from her sari, 
half grasped an orange on a low branch. Ripe, it fell 
into her hand. She stood holding U out from lier, an ex- 
pression of bcivilderment on her face. She had folloived 
Tai’s lead to pick a fruit, but I knew that it iras die first 
time she had ever done such a thing. Tlie overseer in 
that instant stretched out his hand to her, palm up, as 
if he were offering a silver tray. Mrs. GoUiale dropped 
the fruit into it. Mr. GoUtale quickly said, "Come, sve 
will have the sen-ants pick oranges to fake with us.*’ 

^Ve walked on a path at the edge of the grove and 
came to a skirling row of tall trees. A band of coane 
grass lay the width of the shade of the trees, opening out 
into a field. '‘The cotton has been picked,” Mr. Gokhale 
said; "Beyond, and on the other side of die orange grove 
He the vegetable fields We raise a quantity of produce 
here for the Nagpur market. But come a few steps 
farther on to the place where we will have our hurda 
party." 

A svliite cloth ""as spread on the grass; shiny green 
banana leaves were spaced on it, with a silver tumbler 
and silver lota at each place. At one end there were 
several covered bras,s pots and several tiffin cases (brass 
tiered containers). Beyond these svas a rectangle of glow- 
ing embers; tsvo servants in white shira and dhotis 
crouched beside it. Beside tlie cloth spread on the grass 
were durrb, blankct-Uke rugs. Mrs. Gokhale sat doivn 
by the food containers. Tai helped me dow-n beside 
her; my bones iverc so sore that it was hard to crouch, 
Tai dropped down easily beside me. Mr. Gokhale ivent 
to the other side of the cloth and seated himself. 

There \vzs no ceremonbl hand ivashing but Tai 
poured ivater from her lota onto her hands, stretdu'ng 
them so the svater fell on the grass. She poured some 



into her tumbler, took water in her mouth, rinsed and 
spat it out. Then slic took a drink and presently spat it 
out too saying, “There is oil in the water. The water 
must have been carried in a kerosene tin." Consterna- 
tion ensued. Mrs. Goklialc tasted and spat: Mr. 
Gokhale tasted and spat. The servants left the fire and 
hovered. Tlie agitated talk was in Hindi. Tai at last 
said, “Did you bring tea in a thermos?” Mr. Gokliale's 
assent was of one %vho sees escape from a major crisis. 
At that moment the jawar heads roasting on the coals 
flamed up, burned. Quickly the older servant poked 
out the fire svith a long green stick. Fresh heads (they 
were feathery heads about the sue of a fist, each having 
a couple dozen grains) svere put to roasL The servant 
squatted close by the fire again, svatching closely for the 
moment when the jawar svould be just right. Tai said 
to me in her lowest voice, “Not one drop of the svatcr, 
Akka; it is from the village svell." Tai had stirred up 
the rumpus to keep me from drinking unboiled svater. 
The tea had been brought from their home. 

The servant svas putting dosvn tea at our places. He 
was oCering food. Mrs. Gokliale stood up \vatching tlie 
grain. She was agitated although she was silent, her face 
passive, her hands making only trained gestures, but 
you could feel her tension. The servants lifted out a 
jawar head, pulling off the grain into Mr. Gokhale 's out- 
stretdied hands. 

“Mrs. Armstrong.” Gokhale said. I held out my 
hands. “Eat before it cools,” he ordered. 1 burned roy 
mouth. 

“Delicious,” I exclaimed. 

Mr. Gokhale svas beaming. Mrs. Gokhale relaxed, 
we began to enjoy the picnic. I praised the salads and 
sweets. It is not Indian custom to prabe but they en- 
joyed my American Battery. The servants now were 
bringing the jawar heads direct to each one of us, shell- 
ing them hot into our hands "Tai,” Mr. Gokhale said, 
"we haven’t had a hurda party in years. Mrs. Arm- 
strong has revived one of our pleasant old customs.” 

Mrs. Gokhale ate very little. I wondered whether 
she tvas still upset over the water, but with Indian dis- 



cipllne of mind, what tvas done was done, not rehashed 
American style, so I decided that her sraaJl meal n-as 
customary. I was remembering the customs Tai had re- 
lated: "When a svoman is thirty-five she begins to eat 
sparingly at the evening meal: by the time she is fifty 
she svill take just a cup of tea.” But at this hurda party 
Tai behaved die American way with me. ^Ve stuffed 
ourselves. Mr. Gokhale loo was letting the servant serve 
him again and again. The hurda as well as the food in 
the containers on the cloth tvas offered until I could 
hold no more. 

We sat now on the blankets at case except (hat I 
squirmed; squatting didn’t suit my American body and 
the bruises from the bullock cart ride svere hurting. Mr. 
Gokhale svas relaxed and expansive so I managed a 
question. ‘These villagers live in the same house tJieir 
life long?" I knew from the glimpse I had had of the 
village that there was loving possession, roots deep. 

“Oh,” Gokhale said, “the girls shift about when 
they are married, but families live for generations under 
the same roof." 

I thought again of (he beauty of the mud forms, (he 
sweet simplicity of the life and 1 knew Gokhale tm a 
part of the village. Like rain and heat, they could not 
control him but they accepted what came, and with 
this age-old acceptance Gokliale was just a part of the 
village. 

I cased myself into another position and said tenu- 
tively, "Hoav do they get money?" 

Gokhale spoke a little quickly, a little defensively. 
"Each roan is paid a wage.” 

“But their food?” I spoke softly. I knew 1 was being 
very American. 

■’Tfje crops arc mine,” he said in a positive, wealtliy 
tone. "Each family takes what he needs to eat; they 
would take it anysvay when it lies there before iliem. It 
is better for it to be free.” 

Tai svas up on her feet saying, "Come, Akka, you 
trill be so stiff from sitting on tl»e ground we trill have 
to use a bullock to pull you up." 

Tlic shadows tvere so heavy in the orange grove as 



we walked slowly back tlut I ojuld see oranges only on 
the trees nearest us. A haze of smoke hung in the still 
srarm air over die mud huts. 'Hiere u'as a fragrance to 
it. not the acrid smell of fire but the pungent softness of 
old dung. I thought, "Dung in the fire, dung in the mud 
curs’es, but svhat is dung but part of the continuity of 
life?" Now men were squatted on the high mud porches, 
some sv’idi svhite hair and beards. Back in the shadorw 
squatted the women. The oxen and buffalos were kneel- 
ing by their troughs. Little boj^s were running fast up 
die steps before us and running and yelling behind us. 
The men and women were silent, but there svas a con- 
tented hum along witJi the fragrance of die smoke. At 
the osenccr's hut we hesitated. Mr. Gokhale talked 
briefly with him. The wife was still sitting by die fire 
in Its niche. Light flickered from it for an instant. Tlicre 
was a baby lying close, easily, in the cradle of the 
mother's lap. 

Tai took hold of me to help me up the mud steps, 
through the passageway and doum the outside steps. 
The mango trees by the u-all made it dark. We climbed 
into the rar, fitting our legs around tall baskets of 
oranges The ledge back of ^e seat too uat piled high 
udlh oranges. As we bumped along on the narrow ruu. 
oranges kept falling down on us ull Tai pulled them 
dou-n and filled her lap and mine. Mrs. Gokhale sat 
rnthdrawn, silent. She looked and seemed like a round 
little brorni idol. ifr. Gokhale U'as contenL He did not 
talk; Tai and I too were silent. Out on the main road, 
the car moved more swiftly. We passed one train of ox- 
carts piled high sviih cotton, but ue were the only car 
on the road. 

Tai said to me a number of times. ‘‘Gokliale is go- 
ing to offer me some proposiuon ’’ On his visits, he did 
act like a schoolboy concealing something. He ssould 
sit svith his head a little down, stealing glances at Tai. 
"Why don’t you ask him?” I said ss'ith American blunt 
ness. Tai replied, "Ic will wait. He feels it is unsuitable 
or he W’ould out u’ith it.” 

She had told me that Gokhale svas a member of the 
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Hindu Maliasabha. TliU party had been amirolled by 
oriliodo\ Hindus, but Uiey were militant, striving to 
recreate India as a Hindu domain, striving to bring 
back the old Hindu ctiliure. 

But even the Hindu "tomorrow” could not stay the 
fact that wc would be leasing Nagpur in a few days. 
This morning Baba Salifb tvas silling wailing, Tai made 
namaste and said "Baba Saliib” and so did I. She was in 
her gay morning moo<l. Tai was like their Ragas (songs), 
SJie bad a tttood for certnia times of rlay as ircll as for 
certain events. She started to sit in one of the cane 
chairs but Gakliale was up saying, "Tai, let us go in- 
side,” 

Tai disregarded him and said, "Sit here, Alka," and 
pointed to one of the cbairs. While 1 svould ask certain 
abrupt and direct questions, it was my code of manners 
to leave when private matters were discussed, Tai knew 
this and detained me by Indlcaiing a seat. 

Gokhale, now that he spoke, came directly to the 
point. "Tai, 1 u'ant you to go to Naisig to the military 
school enampment tor two weeks to take charge of tlte 
women's ctdtural program. TliU encampment is for 
the wives and sisters of the studenu of the sclmol. The 
Governor of Bombay will open the program; his daugh- 
ter will be your co-worker. She ssill handle the general 
arrangcmctits-housing. food. Tai. I want you to han- 
dle the cultural arrangements, some lectures on Hindu 
literature, drama, dance. You can do some of the lec- 
tures and invite in anyone you svish to help and we 
can gel some performers from Bombay." 

Tai svas just as direct nosv that tlie proposition was 
made. "Bab.! Sahib," she spoke slarply, “you know tliat 
I take no part in politics. What are die implications 
of ibis cncaropincnt?" 

The tussle of s>ords was on. Baba Sahib argued that 
the mothers and sisters who would attend were ortho- 
dox Hindu women who took no part in politics. Tai 
countered sviih the fact that the military school tvas 
supported by the hfahasabha Party and the boys at- 
tending were all sons of Mahasabha members Baba 



Sahib brought up the presence of the Governor of Bom- 
bay; "And the daughter -will be your co-worker; that 
will nuke everything clear.’* 

Tai spoke indignantly now. "It is just a promise 
tliat the gosemor’s daughter will come. She can easily 
make an excuse at the last minute. Baba Sahib. I can- 
not get myself into a position with political implica- 
tions. Anyway my time for the present must be des'Oted 
to traveling ivilh Akka.** 

This gave him a new point of attack. "This will be 
an unusual e.xperiencc for Mrs. Armstrong. You tvill 
have your own bungalow, your oivn servants and she 
will be in close contact with a group of Hindu women 
she could meet in no other way. These are women who 
engage in no activities out of the home.” 

There was no mention of rupees but it w’as clear 
that Tai was to receive a good fee in addition to luxu- 
rious rooms and food for us. Also it wzs stressed that 
this was to be a time for relaxation for the women and 
for us. It SNOuld be no effort for Tai to organue the 
program. She could have made these arrangements sviih 
tile greatest of ease and she could have talked to the 
women on some of the occasions and whorae\‘er she 
wanted for programs was hers to command. Baba Sahib 
pressed hard for consent. Tai pressed him in return for 
assurance tliat (here svere no political implications in 
the encampment. Later to me priratcly she expressed 
the svish that sve could go. She too thought it ssould he 
an unusual experience for me. But she said. "I have 
been array from India for several years. I am not in 
touch w-ith the political climate. And it is my policy 
to keep myself completely clear of politics ” 

The last time Baba Sahib talked about the encamp- 
ment rrith us he was quite desperate. He did so ifant 
an affirmatix-e answer. He kept his temper for he didn’t 
dare do othenvise w'iih Tai, but he was accustomed to 
having his slightest ivish obeyed. Tai said, "Baba Sahib, 
are you only oonsidenng your own wishes in this mat- 
ter? You must consider my position. I must have time. 
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I will write you after we reach Delhi." He exclaimed 
that the matter must be definite soon. After he ivas 
gone Tai said, "Jn Delhi, I have friends who will ad- 
vise me. I do not know wliat the political situation is 
in India at the present moment." 

Once Gokhale ivas gone Tai and I had to hurry with 
our dressing, tlien go out and get into llie waiting rick- 
shaiv. This morning we were going to Bitte High 
Schooh Tai had been hcadmiarcis there far seven 
years before she came to die United States. This svas 
their Honors Day for academic acliievement. Tai svas 
to give the speech and present the prizes. As we jolted 
along in the rickshaw, throwing up a screen of dust, 
I thought that I certainly needed tlirec silk suits I 
seemed to be wearing them all the time. 

"When itfe reached the school it tvas surrounded by 
a high svall with bordering trees. Inside the high wood 
cn liouhfe gate there svas a large courtyard with a sliah 
low stage set up at one end faced by rows and rows of 
low benches, then rou-s of chairs on the hard packed 
earth. It svas like an enormous iloucr bed with bees 
at the sweetness, tor there svas a loud hum of girls' voi- 
ces. Tai had told me she had had twelve hundred girls 
on her rods, the largest girls’ school in Central Prosin- 
ces. seventh through twelfth grades. Here they were, 
packed tightly, a feiv front rows of girls under twelve 
in blouses and skirts but the older girls in saris— blues, 
pinks, yellows, lavenders, greens. 

I was seated at the side with a little group of men, 
the board members Avho solemnly shook tlieir heads 
to one side and told me that Mrs. Sadie ivas always 
changing things but she had put their school at the top. 
Tai ivas escorted to the platform and seated behind a 
table ivith the present headmistress. Along one side 
svas a table piled with swapped objects. Behind the 
curtains tliere svas movement, the girls on the commit- 
tees doing their last minute scurrying about. At once 
die program began, Tai had made a ivcll timed en- 
trance as slic did on every occasion. 



Tlie program began with a group o[ girls singing, 
tlien reading poems and short stories. The girls were 
shy for they had written them. Then there svas a big 
hum of anticipation as out from the one wing came a 
man, thin and dark, with two older boys witli drums. 
Tlie boys squatted at tlie front to one side of the stage, 
tuned an instant on the drums: the man now half- 
squatted in the center of the stage. He began to sing. 

Hindi svords carrieil out full in Indian cadence, 
languorous and inviting, a love ballad; I knesv by the 
sighs and rapt faces of the girls. Then he sang a lively 
folk song with mudi action and the girls were laughing. 
Now there was folk song after folk song; the girls sverc 
beside themselves svith amusement. Then he launched 
into a stirring piece of music. Maharashtrians are svar- 
riors and tins vtas one of their ancient battle songs. At 
last he began another ballad, its quarter tones plaintive. 
He svas closing sviih a theme of love. Swiftly he was 
airay svith hu drumraen, straight do^sm from the soge 
and out through die big wooden gate. 

' The headmistress rose. English svas still the first 
language in the schools, but she spoke in Hindi. After 
her few svords, Tai rose and came fonvard to die edge 
of the platform. She talked for only five minutes but 
there was a hush, the quiet when people listen to each 
word: like an emanation you could feel the affection, 
the respect from the girls flosving up to Tai. dieir be- 
loved teacher. Then Tai moved over to die table of 
prizes. An older girl, pretty and sweet in a pink san, 
came from the ivings and stood beside her to read the 
names of the prize svinnets The seventh grade was 
first. Shyly they came and stood while Tai handed them 
the coveted reward, a boot in English Girls were back 
of the prize (able, selecting and handing the books to 
Tai. Most of the girls receiving prizes tvere seated at 
the ends of their roivs. But sometimes a girl would ha^ e 
to climb out over her mates. They svere so crowded 
in that this caused nmtdi merriment, hushed quickly 
by the teachers. There were four or five prizes in each 
grade: each subject had a prize. The older girls gIoi\ ed 



with pride but all of Uiem moved siviftly, and gracefully, 
as they svalked up to and back from the platform. Once 
It rvas over, Tai came dorm and sm surrounded r'l'ith 
girls eager for a rvord, a smile. 
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In the afternoon, I tvakened, after an hour’s sleep 
under the fan, thinking about Mukund and Mandakmi. 
Tai altt'ays said, "poor Miikund" and "dear Manda- 
kini" when she talked about diem. Tai’s husband, a 
headmaster at the time of his deaiii, had been studying 
to become a lawyer; Mukund had carried out his fa- 
ther’s dream and studied for the law, Tai u'ould say, 
“Mukund's horoscope u not good. It has been borne 
out in his life. When the government united Bombay 
and Central Provinces into one state, the High Court 
moved to Bombay. This is the kind of thing that 
happens to Mukund. He svas doing so well, but part 
of his income ivas from die government and part &om 
private practice. It seems best that he continue in 
Nagpur but it cuts liisdncome in half.” 

I thought about Mandakini a good deal. 1 knew 
from die picture of her that Tai had had with her that 
Mandakini svas slender, ull, dark-skinned ivith a long 
oval face. I found her now very appealing She was 
more than slender; she was thin but supple as a willoiv 
branch. Her face was a sweet oval, its darkness reflect- 
ing her ill health. 

1 looked at my watch. It was six o’clock. I had to 
stop considering Tai's family, get up and dress. Soon 
one of Tai’s brother’s daughters came in a rickshaw 
to escort me to the Puja Mukund and Mandakini 
were giving in honor of Tai's safe return. The girl 
attended the svomen’s college in Nagpur. She was shy 
but eager to ask me questions about travel. Our rick- 
shaw svent past a large open area. Tai had told me 



this had been the parade ground for the British but 
Avas now kept for open air meetings. It ^va5 packed with 
Indian people. They were sitting on the ground so 
close together that the many children with them could 
not stir around. More people were pushing in. TTjere 
rvas no sign of a speaker’s |datform and for such a large 
gathering there tvas silence, almost utter silence. I 
turned to the niece who explained. "Dr. Ambedkar, 
one of the leaders in the government, died suddenly 
today. He was from Nagpur, bom an outcast. The 
people have gathered to do him honor. In the evening 
more and more tvill come.” 

"^Vill tliere be speakers later?” 

"No, they will just sit silent to mourn for him." 

The men and women were in white, 29,000 of them, 
the rvhiteness of their clothes covered the brown earth, 
their dark faces were bowed down. It was a disciplined 
crowd, but discipline svas of each individual for there 
svere no police, no restrictions of any kind, just thou* 
sand upon thousand of white<]ad, silent mourners 
squatting silently on the ground. 

We turned from the main thoroughfare onto a nar- 
row street going off at an angle. Brown wooden build- 
ings, two and three stories high, came right to the rough 
cobbles. Narrow balconies overhung the street; crowds 
s'N'armed along on foot. The air between the buildings 
svas dose. I dratted on with the girl, hoping that con- 
ditions would be better where Mukund lived. There 
were no trees, no courtyards, just ancient buildings 
shouldering so close to their neighbors that they seemed 
to prop one another up. At last we stopped at the cor- 
ner of a narrow cross street. Steep stairs rvent up the 
side of the wada, 

Tai had been watching for me; she rv-as coming 
dorvn the stairs "Be careful, Akka, let me help you up " 
At the second floor the steps turned at right angles onto 
a narrow balcony which acmss and was the entrance 
to ten apartments in the row. We. however, turned 
into the first door There was a bright electric light 
on although there svas a window in the wall. The room 



was small and it was full of people. Tai drew me into 
die next room. It too had a window on tire outside 
wall. This room was the same size as the front room 
but crowded full of furniture. Tlrere was a big diarpoy, 
bedding piled diick, on it, Sujata, the baby, ivas asleep 
in tire midst of it. There was a wardrobe, a desk, a 
chair, more chairs. Everything had been pushed here 
to make the front room clear for the guests. I could see 
a third room beyond, similar in size, a kitchen. 

Tai pulled a comfortable cane armchair loose and 
put it in the front room tight against the wall, almost 
in die doonvay between the two rooms. Mukund came 
to me at once, making a deep namaste to me. His broim 
face sras shining with ple.i«ire as he stood chatting, 
then he began to bring and present young Indian cou- 
ples to me. Most of them were in their twenties or 
early thirties. The women were trim and Josely in 
silk saris; the men wore western trousers and coats, 
threadbare, often ragged Tlie introductions indluded 
the information tfiat the man svas a lasvyer, a teacher or 
a doctor; one svas a librarian There were a fesv older 
people, several of these men svearing long svhite dhotis, 
hfukund introduced d»em proudly as "my friends from 
the Bar Association.** Many of the guests said they 
livctl in the ss-ada or nearby. 

The crosvd was in constant motion. As they shifted. 
I could see over in one corner, sitting cross-legged on a 
square of sshitc cloth, an old Indian man. His white 
hair, svhite shirt, and svhite dhoti made his thin Indian 
face and body look very dark. People coming in svere 
pushing their way directly to him. They made deep 
namastes and as they did this they put an offering before 
him. There ivcre oranges, fruits, packets of rice, small 
bags of wheat and dab), and quite a few silver rupees. 
The namaste was held till the man put lus hand out 
and touched their heads. Mukund saw roy glances. 
"Tliat is our family priest, Aunty. A large share of his 
support comes from ilie offerings at Pujas." 

Tea svas being serv’ed and plates of savories and 
sweets ivere being passed. Tai ssas supervising and the 



brother’s ttvo daughters were serving. There was heat 
and Ujc lium of talk. Men were crowding out on tlie 
balcony, some of them sat on the railing and leaned 
against the supporting posts. Tlie crowd was thinning 
out now. ^^ukund came again to talk svith me, saying 
that they had had a good many regreu from people 
going to die square to mourn and that people tverc 
leaving early to go there too. Tlie priest stood up, he 
was thin but quite tall. Tat and Miikund had brought 
a couple of cloth carrying bags and they helped him 
pack up his fruit an'd packets and followed him out. 
Now i»omen tvere squatting in rowi along the ivalls. 
The large crowd was gone. I, stiff from sitting, got up 
and miked back through the house, to stand a minute 
in the air on the back balcony, Tlie kitchen was quite 
bare but khcrc u-as the glint of brass on a high shelf 
and on some shelves set in the wall there ms looped a 
garland of flowers caught over a (rame. In it on a silver 
platform stood an idol of Krishna*, incense curling up 
from a silver holder set in front of him. For the mo- 
ment, I had forgotten Tai’s injunction not to enter a 
kitchen, not even to put my foot on the threshold. It 
was as i£ some force had carried me when I walked across 
,that kitchen to the back balcony and looked out Back 
of me Mandakini was squatted loiv, cooking on a char- 
coal brazier. She was cooking food that was being 
served at the Puja. Her dark body in a dark sari, her 
dark hair, her dark face curved down over the low fire. 
I was not avi-are at the moment that I had polluted the 
room and Tai never did mention it to me, but I know 
that rites of purification had to be gone through and 
they had to re-install the idol. 

I felt Tai’s hand on ray arm. She said, "Come. 
Akia, sit again. You must be weary after this crowd." 
The brother’s daughters were moving about clearmg 
up. People had put plates on the floor; there was the 
usual litter after parues. Both the girls were large, 
not moving with Tai‘s grace and they were excited, 
happy over having helped serve at a Puja. Soon Man- 
dakini came and stood beside me. Sujata in her arms 
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aivake now but having ahrpt most of die time on the 
bed. Pramila \vas with her, vtearing the pale yellow 
organdy frock Tai had brought for her from the United 
States, and Anil neat in. jhirl and shorts. Mandakini’s 
face was alight; she was so proud of her Puja. 

Just dien a strong, tall, young Indian man came in 
like a whirlwind. He seized Tai in his arms, liEted her 
off her feet, and turned round and round with her. He 
had flesh on his bones. vitality,.charm. In a minute he 
was being presented and making a namaste to me. He 
svas Madhurani’s. the elder daug]jter-in-law's,.youngest 
brother. Tai svas teasing him. "Not married yet?” He 
let out a big sigh. "So hard on me, but my family svill 
not deviate from custom and they can’t ^et my next 
older brother home from his atomic job in Canada to 
many him off and I cannot marry before hira." Muk* 
und and Mandakint svere pleased tvitli his arrival. He 
was the manager of a glass factory near Uombay, just in 
Nagpur for the diy and by chance had heard sve were 
there. Mandikini hurried to serve him tea and sweets. 
It was late but we lingered visiting. At last Tai said, 
"Mukund, you must go and fetch our rickshaw." The 
rickshaws were not permitted to park in the old narrow 
streets. People there blew a shrill whistle and one 
tvould come, but ^(ukund bad to go for our driver for 
he would not know Uic signal. 

Tai’s speech svas very British for she was tired and 
emotional as w’e rode back to the Mount Hotel. "Oh, 
Akka, what will you tliink of India? My people, all the 
people are so poor." It was a'liard fact for me, too, to 
face that Tai’s son and most of his friends had to live 
in such old housing. 

Tai had me up the next morning at nearly five 
o’clock. We were leaving Nagpur to make a ttvo-day 
stop at Amravti, before we went north to Mathura 
where Madhu, the elder son. and his family lived. After 
ive washed and dressed, 1 asked Tai if she iiad imtten 
tile usual travel prayer to Lord Krishna. At once she 
sat doim and svrote ft, tucking it into the folds of her 
sari at her waist. The manager had arranged early 



breakfast and the sweeper who bronght the lioi %\-atcr 
and cleaned the badiroom was squatted on the back 
porch. Tire door SN’as open a crack to indicate his 
presence. Tai said, "AH the servants will be about this 
morning, expecting." I asked svbat she ssoiild be gi'ing 
and coaxed to give more. It was my pocketlx)ok that 
would pay but Tai handled the money. "Akka," she 
said sternly, "you would only spoil our ser%ants. I will 
give what is due. The lavish way of Americans does 
not cam respect; it just makes discontenL" I thought 
to m)sclf. "Tai has her weakness too. She will give 
die sweeper double the amount anyone else would 
give him." 

\Vhen we stalked along the front balcony on the 
Stay to breakfast, the servant in his scrap of dhoti and 
ragged shirt put down hb watering pot and made 
a namaste to us. I squeezed Tai’s liand and svhbpered 
sharply, "Give! We have enjoyed the plants.” 

None o! the other hotel guests were up so early and 
the headtoiter did not leave our table; be stood stiffly 
back of Tai's diair. The bearer svho carried the food 
scarcely left us to bring our breakfast Once sre were 
through I took a piece of bread and scent over by the 
lattice Viherc the sparrows sat and crumbled the bread 
on the floor. Tai said, "AUs-ays so persbtent, Akka.” 

"Tai, it won’t hurt to feed the sparrows ihb one 
last time.’’ 

Tai had been smiling but now she looked somber. 
"Is it to be the birds or the children, Akka? You sasv 
them carrying away in their hands the scraps thrown 
out behind the hotel." 

Several times I had crept out on the little back porch 
to watch thin ragged little boys and girls quarreling 
and grabbing bits of food from the refuse pile. And I 
had seen a thin desperate mongrel dog, her tits drag- 
ging dosm empty, nose over the heap. 

When 1 came back from feeding the birds, the dm 
ing room servants were beaming. I suspected that my 
plea, "The servants will ecpect something extra be- 
cause I’m an American,” harf moved Tai to give more 
than usual. In the lobby, Tai settled our hotel bill. 



carefully checking: eadi item, and we bid the young 
manager goodbye. He had been so eager to tell his 
problems to Tai. ^Ve found Baba Sahib in one of the 
cane ch.iir$ on the balcony, waiting for us. His old 
driver n-as standing morosely by the car. The rickshaw 
driver tvas back in liis place at the cab stand sitting 
asleep, humped down in bis rickshaw with the ragged 
dirty old curtains back on that Tai had made him take 
off. His rickshaw tvas not shined this morning but 
dusty and dirty as it had bc«i when we arrived. Stand- 
ing by our door were our room boy and a helper ready 
to carry our bags and our holdalls to the car. It was 
hard for Tai to leave Nagpur, her home tosm. so soon. 
On the way to the station Tai was still pointing out 
buildings and places of interest. 

Railroad stations in Indb arc large and stfell built 
of brick in a solid, substantial British way. The rail- 
road stations and trains were still the ones left by the 
British. As our car drew up, die usual long line of por- 
ters in their faded red shirts and turbans pushed about 
us. Tai got our baggage onto the heads and arms of four 
of them; she had been aghast that we had six at Bombay, 
Already I had seen that porters serving Indians carried 
bag on top of bag on their heatU and in their arms. Tl\c 
waiting room was a maelstrom, the floor tvas covered 
with people squatting in tlie midst of piles of luggage. 
Crowds of people were pushing in and out. Tliere were 
queues trailing at the wickets. In the waiting room 
there was a low roar of noise; there were smells and 
color, every kind of color, and there were every kind of 
costume and every kind of people. 

IVe followed close on the heels of the porters (our 
tickets had been bought ahead), through the turnstile, 
past tile ceiling-high Jieavy screen barrier between the 
waiting room and the platform. Our train had just 
come in. It maele an hour-long stop at Nagpur. Tlie 
porters tried to push into our compartment before the 
luggage of the previous occupant uas out. All along 
ilie train people were pushing in so Tat paid the por- 
ters extra to hold our compartment from intruders. 
Already gathered round us were almost as many rcla- 


tives and friends as had met us. Mrs. Gokhale uas there, 
her smooth, plain little brorvn face beaming. She had 
a red dot on her forehead and quite small single dia- 
monds in her ears. Her white sari ivas drarwj close 
about her, the palu completely covering her arms, but 
there was a glimpse of a heasy^Iden chain at her neck- 
She tvas holding out to us two nosegays with slender 
green leaves streaming dorvn. 

Mandakini ^vas close by. She had garlands for us 
and others were coming up with garlands till our necks 
were heavy again with the sweet soft flosvers. Tai’s 
brother there, a grave, quiet man, his wife came 
up and made a namaste to us. The ts\o daughters svere 
there, shy on the edge of the crorvd, and the young son 
sk-as pusliing in and out and calling to me in a shrill 
voice not to forget his stamps. The older sister’s doctor 
son tvas there and several of that family and represen- 
tatives from the Sathe families and many friends. 

Mukund had put doum Anil and Pramila Manda 
kini held Sujau in her arms. Mukund ^tas bringing 
a pink tissue-i\Tapped parcel from hu pocket and 
holding it out to me. Tai svhispeicd, "Open iL" It was 
a silver rose Sk-ater shaker, bulbous at the bottom for 
the rose svater, with a slender stem ending in a rose 
pierced for the shaking. Mrs. Gokhale now produced 
a small paper container. It held in a scrap of magenta 
tissue a silver box, chased in a leaf pattern, a box to 
hold the aftcr-raeal spices— cloves, cardamom. 

Everyone svas smiling and talking and pressing 
about us. How they losed and admired Tai I too felt 
a warmth of friendship from these relatives and friends. 
At the last minute sve got into our compartment. The 
Gokhales svere in the front of the group with Mr. 
Gokhale calling out as our train pulled sloivly out, "Let 
me know soon, Tai " He s\-as referring to his propo- 
sition for Tai to be a leader at the camp Tai leaned 
far, for out. waving as long as we could see even a bit 
of color back of us. I held tightly to her as usual. 

“Oh, Akka, ahsuys so fearful," but she threw her- 
self back on the wide green leather seat with great 
contentment. She had had a good skelcome home. 
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We jmd o.vLr about an hour on the train to the junc- 
tion where Mn. Mahajan, Tai's devotetl friend, n’ould 
nteet vu. I could see her al she had stood there that 
early morning as we had patted them on our journey 
from Bombay to Nagpur. 

Shortly before we readied the junction, Tai told me 
thar jujf over, beyond where we could see, was tJie vil- 
lage where Gandlji had been bom. TaL always said 
Gandhijl; the ji added to hh name was an intimate 
term of affection and respect. Again she recounted 
Gandhi's fini important speech (the first time he had 
advocated noncooperation, nonviolence), that had been 
made in Nagpur, and ht»w she, a college student, had 
joined the Student Volunteers to work for him. Hoiv 
many times she had told me about the personal confer- 
ence she had had with Gandhi, how she had talked with 
him for more than an hour. He had called her “Daugh- 
ter" and she on his advice liad left t)»e government col- 
lege bcciiise it ivas under tlie direction of the Britbh. 
she said again, “Oh. Akka, if only once you could have 



desolate looking large bung;alow. There ivas a high 
wooden fence, a fe^v dusty trees and a long stretch of 
open ground to the ade with tvbai looked to me a 
mosque just beyond it. Tai whispered to me. "I wrote 
Mrs. ^fahajan to make reservations for us. This is a 
government guest lioiise, a Dak bungalow,” 

I follosved Tai up onto the long balcony and into a 
large dining room. A dozen tables scattered about, 
dusty, unused, but with dirty white cloilis on every 
tabic. Tai ivent over to a closed door at the back and 
pounded. She pounded again and after quite a svait the 
door opened and a fat, dirty Indian appeared. Tai spoke 
sharply, "The rooms are ready for Mrs. Sathe." It was 
not a question but a demand. He didn't reply but shuf- 
fled across the room. Mrs, Mahajan had come in too. 
The three of us follosved die bearer through a lounge 
room and a hall, up to a door. He had a bunch of keys 
jangling from his bell and slowly looked at each one, 
he tried several and at last unlocked the door. The room 
was large and full of dusty chairs and tables— a sitting 
room: beyond diere was another large room, its only 
furnishing a large table and two large svooden beds tvith 
dirty tapes making the springs— no mattresses, no bed- 
ding and no nets. Doors opened out from both rooms 
onto the porch. The keys were in those locks The man 
stood making no move to open them. Crisply Tai 
ordered them unlocked and told the man to bring m our 
luggage. 

Tai and her friend r»ere visiting. I sat dos™ on the 
edge of one of the dusty chairs in the sitting room. The 
bearer’s motions were the opposite of Tai's swift orders 
Slosvly he shuffled back and forth bringing one piece 
of luggage at a time. The chauffeur was standing stiffly 
by the hforris car. He made no move to help the bearer. 
Tai ordered our iioldalls put on the beds, our bags lifted 
onto the big table that was pushed against the wall. She 
ordered the rooms swept and dusted. Tlie bearer stoorl 
before her, his head, his shirt, and his dhoti drooping. 
Tai said with a snort, "No more sleeping until you have 
cleaned, and remember we must have breakfast at eight 



in the morning and hot w'ater.” She spoke to him in 
English and again at some lengtli in Hindi. 

I asked to go the bathroom. Tai went ahead of me 
into the room beyond our bedroom. This apparently 
svas a dressing room; it had a walnut Victorian dresser 
with a small oval mirror, and on the ivall a larger 
framed mirror svith a big crack across it. Through the 
next door was the bathroom. It had a stone bathing slab 
with a hole in the floor for the drain; beside it was a 
bucket, the svater in it had been there a long time. 
There was a rickety washstand witli a battered tin basin 
and on the otlier side a commode, a svooden frame svith 
a wooden cover down over the bucket insert. The room 
smelled putrid. Tai threw open the outside door and 
said, “AVe’ll have to get the stink out of here." 

Back in the car, we rode a couple of squares away 
along a comfortable residence street and into the drive- 
way of a tsvo-story bungalow wnth a hedge of shrubs 
along the road and at the sides. There was a rectangle of 
yard, made into a badminton court with the net fas- 
tened at one side but down on the ground at the other. 
“Our son loved to play badminton ivhen he r«s at 
home,” Mra. Mahajan explained. "Our daughter seldom 
plays but neighbor children come so we leave it up ” 

The bungalo^v was set quite high; the steps svere 
wide and long and had pots of plants on both ends Tlie 
verandah liad a row of plants too. Mr Mahajan ap- 
peared in the doorway welcoming us He seas so plain 
and easy and friendly. A hall svith a bare hall tree di 
vided the house. On one side of the hall, the door was 
shut. ^Ve went through the open door on the other side 
into a large living room full of furniture Again I 
noticed that Indian houses in the old style uere %ery 
bare but Indian homes in IVcstem style svere stuffed 
sviih furniture. There was a big square table in the 
center littered sviih newspapers, magazines, and books, 
svith a green-shaded electric light hanging losv over it 
There were dusty bookcases, some shelves piled sviih 
magazines; othen stuffed mth books Imed the walls 



Hung bigli over tliem were several small framed pictures 
of Kashmir and over one was a large calendar with a 
colored picture of Indian ^rls dancing. On one 'vall 
there rvere several rvindows, barred, with no glass panes 
but wooden shutters half-dosed against the sun. Two 
small wood and woven cane settees svcre in front of the 
bookcases and diairs filled tlic rest of the space. There 
svere thin cushions, white cotton covered in die seats 
and white cotton covers on the backs of eacli piece of 
furniture. The house r\'as dark and cool. 

Tai and I and Mr. Maliajan sat down diattlng. Tai 
at once asked about the son, Surendra, Mr. Mahajan 
proudly told her how high he rvas passing in his exami- 
nations at the university. He was majoring in mathe- 
matics and in a year or two at most would be ready for 
O.xtord. Mrs. Mahajan went out into an adjoining room 
that I could see tvas a dining room. Soon she came for 
us and seated the four of us at the dining table diawm 
dose to the end of the room, the whole rvall of wdiich 
was open (there were shutter-Ilke doors that could be 
closed) out onto a verandah. From this, wings of uie 
home went out on both sides enclosing an open court 
yard widi a high wall at the back. One big tree shaded 
it but there was a clutter of shrubs and a garden bed or 
two. I could see a dark room at the side, and back >n 
the shadow of the door, I could see a dark ser.’ant 
isoman glosvering at me. There were china plates and 
silver knives and forks at our places. At once a losely 
girl came in carrying a shiny brass pot and began serving 
us. Tai said, "This is the Mahajans' daughter, Sunanda. 
She is in her first year of college." There was no other 
introduction. Tlie father kept gently teasing the girl 
as she filled his plate again and again. She made no rep y 
but had a soft sweet smile on her face. Her heavy b ac 
hair hung in a shining braid down her back over the 
thin white cotton of her sarL Her every move was p^cr- 
fcct grace. She was slender and about as lall as lai. 
Her dark eyes, her o\al face, her whole peison w« 
beautiful. 1 looked at the angular mother and at the 



plain father— both with such dignity, such serenity— 
and I admired the Jovely daughter their love had 
brought forth. 

After the meal of Indian food— rice, a airry, several 
vegetables cooked together, quite' hot iviih red peppier 
that Tai had let me eat without comment except to say, 
“Take more rice, Akka,” %tfc sat again in the living 
room. Soon Mr. Mahajan had to go back to the college 
where he was registrar and Mrs, Mahajan and Tai began 
to plan our lime. We were to make calls today: the next 
day go ivith anotlicr friend ivho bad charge of the 
Indian government village program of tiventy-tis-o 
villages and four community centers, to visit a village; 
and Uie next day we i\eTC to spend the afternoon svith 
hfrs. Mahajan at a sports festival, the final contest for 
prizes of all the schools in her district. She u’as “In- 
spector of Schools*' for this district. 

Late in die afternoon, sve returned to the Dak bun- 
galow. Tai had the rickshaw stop out in the road. Just 
up the street ivas the mosque with its onion-shaped 
dome— beyond it were brick buildings. They had 
housed a boarding school for ^fosIem boys. Tai looked 
at me. This ivas one of the times ivhen a bard glitter 
came into her eyes. 

"Akka, this is the exact spot where ive met the 
^foslems marching out from their school when sve had 
the big Hindu-Moslem riots in Amravii. I've told )ou 
about it. All the inhabitants were ordered by the British 
to stay in, but my boys and their friends, college age, 
ivere determined to go out. llliat could 1 do but go 
with them? Indians had ahvays been forbidden to have 
firearms or knives over six inches long. Lathis, stout 
p>oIes about 5 feet long, too svere forbidden except to 
tJie police. But ive did have stout poles. These U’C con- 
cealed by using them secured close to the ceilings of our 
verandahs to dry satis osrer. like a clothes line. They 
looked innocent to the British eyes who used to inspect 
our houses. Some of the boys had bound short knives on 
the tipis; others used tlie pioles. 

“We gathered every bit of cloth we had except my 
best sans Some thin cotton ones we tore in tivo and 



made tight padded turbans to protect our heads. Then 
we wound our upper bodies tvith everything we could 
get. ^Vhen we went out on the street others joined us. 
The Hindus were converging from all over the city at 
this point.” Tai's eyes norv were fixed, cold and d.ark as 
steel. ‘'^Ve met the hfoslems just at this comer. The 
fight started. At last the Moslems broke and ran.” Tai 
caught her breath quickly and started svalking at a 
brisk pace toward the guest house. She had not told of 
the actual fighting. I tried to get her to go on. 

“Were many injured?” I didn't dare say killed. 

She was ahead of me turning into the gate. She did 
not answer. Tai, a Maharashtrian, of the warrior caste, 
whose ancestors fought and almost drove back the 
Moslems svhen they came over the mounUins from 
Persia into India, svas still meeting the Moslems m 
battle. . , i. I . 

It was dark and cool in our rooms, after the hot 
street, but it svas just as dusty. Tai svalked on through 
to the bathroom. I could hear her banging the outside 
door open. I heard a swish as she emptied the bucket. 
She had dashed ivater on lier hands and face and was 
shaking her hands with quick little motions as she came 
back. Towels are not needed in that tropical climate. 

"It's cleaner, AkU but leave the door open. There 
is no one to see in, living be)'ond here. The Indian 
government closed the Moslem school at the Partition. 

We were going to rest for an hour; I svas so worn 
that I went to sleep immediately, waking at the sharp 
clapping of Tai’s hands. She was standmg out m the 
hall summoning the bearer. men.I came out of the 
dressing room, my suit on. she was making a s^nd 
round of dapping. With irritation she said, ese 
government servants have no care of the piests. Jus 
then the fat, greasy bearer shambled into view, his eyes 
drooping with sleep. Tai harangued him again about 
the dust in our rooms and ordered him to get a car for 


There must liavc been a sign saying. Maternity 
Hospital and X-ray Clinic” but in the dark I did not 
see it. Tai had me out of the car and up a flight of steps 



on the side o! the building to the second floor before 
I had lime lo look around. At a landing ss-e turned back 
on a short flight of steps that led us to a balcony that 
crossed the second floor front of the building. Shutters 
were closed across it so the electric light did not shotv 
from the street At the sound of Tai’s sandab and my 
slippers on Uie tsooden floor, a boy about ten years old. 
sliglit in build and with an immature look like most 
^oung Indian bo^s, came from the more brightly 
lighted adjoining living quarters. The boy made 
namaste to Tai and said, *'Do ^ou remember me, Jfrs. 
Saihe?" Tai greeted him with li-armth, telling him of 
course she remembered him; she had tnosen him very 
well ever since he had been bom. She told him that I 
v»-as Mrs. Armstrong, her friend from the United States. 
The boy looked grar cly at me and made namaste to me. 
Then he told us that his modicr would come in a few 
minutes, would we please come in and sv*ai£. 

At once a young woman in a tv bite ari trith a tight 
while ap on her head came hurrying across the land 
ing and up the short Sight of steps, ^e seas beaming. 
Tai was on her feet by the time she reached us. The 
woman made a deep namaste. hands together to full up- 
ward stretch, then bowing her body, hands swinging 
down until they touched Tai’s sandals. Tai put her 
hand out on her head. Then the woman was up, looking 
deep into Tai's eyes and saying, "Oh, Mrs. Saihe, m' 
dear, dear teadicr.” 

Tai introduced me, calling ber Dr. Apie. The young 
woman shook hands with rae and said, ■*^Vouldn’t vou 
like to see my hospital' I must go back at once and 
check a patient; I have just delivered a baby." She led 
the uay at a brisk pace doun the short flight, across 
the landing, down more steps, through corridors, our 
leather soles clicking on tile. Tai was do<e behmd her 
and I kept close enough to hear the conversation. 

‘Ton remember I fitted «hi< qU house up as a 
maternity hospital of fifteen beds? Xow I haie added a 
new wing with twenty more beds. The delivery room is 
in the new wing." She went through a doorway. Tai 
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after her, but I hesitated outside. A nurse tvas holding 
a gorvn; the doctor slipped her arms into it. Then the 
nurse held rubber gloves for her to put on. She didn t 
scrub her hands, but undoubtedly she had for the de- 
livery. As she turned around for the gotvn to be tied, 
she said, "Oh, come in, Mrs. Armstrong. We do use 
sterile methods, but our patients are so exposed to every 
kind of germ in their daily lives that we have little to 
fear from contamination." 

Inside, I stood for a minute; I was beside a cart on 
which lay a young woman, looking up at me. Her brown 
face tras tremulous, but she was not disturbed by our 
entrance. Dr. Aple and Tai had gone into an adjoining 
room. I could hear a baby crying sharply. I smiled at the 
young motlier; she dropped her eyes shyly but a smile 
formed on her lips. The walls in the room were white 
tiled. I \valked a few steps and looked into tlie brightly 
lighted whiteness of the adjoining room. There stood 
the doctor in her cap and operating gown, holding a tiny 
broAvn baby up by his heels. He was bellowing. Tai 
and the doctor were Inspecting him with laughing de- 
light. Then the nurse took him and cuddled him In her 
arms. A second nurse handed her a little blanket and 
she svrapped the quieted baby. The doctor said, "Jmt 
a minute while I check the mother, then we can go. 

I was full of questions. 

"No, I do not use ancsllietlcs in norma! deliveries. It 
is almost unknoivn for a woman to cry out during l^^or 
or delivery. Of course, the maternal death rate is high 
in India as a whole, but we have many maternity hospi- 
tals and our mortality rate is good in them. I m espe- 
cially proud of mine." She gave me the figures and said, 
"It is as good as in the United States." Then she sv'cnt 
on. "Most of my patients are from Amravti but when 
the midwife in a village gets scared or is unable to 
make the delivery, they bring the women in to d’s Iiospi- 
lal. 1 never refuse them but those deliveries had dillictil- 
ties to begin tv ith and after a woman has been in labor 
perhaps for days, and has been brought miles in an ox- 
cart, the condition is serious. 1 don’t lose all ot them 
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by any means but that is where almost all of my fatalities 
occur.” 

The nune now ptrtted off the rubber gloves, untied 
and tool, off the gotvn and the cap. Dr. Apte led 
us out. I looked again at the young mother; she had her 
little browTi son close in her arms. 

Dotvn the corridor, h-e stopped at the door of a 
room. The doctor and Tai went in. Against the svhite 
sheets there was the ssveet, brotvn face of a young Indian 
mother. Hovering beside the girl there was a sari-clad 
mother making an evening call. Squatted on the floor, 
her back to the s\-all but close to the bed, svas a very’ 
dark-skinned Indian woman, a servant. The doctor ex- 
changed some Avords with the patient A baby, sound 
asleep, sv-as lying in a bassinet dose by the bed. 

Out in the corridor, the doctor said, "I have just 
one more loom I roust stop in, then tfc can go over to 
my quarters and visit. AH my new wing has rooms like 
the one you have just seen." As we clicked along on the 
tile, I could see the rooms. Most of the women svere 
sitting up in their beds their babies in their arms; it svas 
not quite bedtime. In every room there uas a servant 
squatting on the floor and not a baby u-as crying. 

The call tvas on a room in the old part of the hospi- 
tal. There was tile, too, on these floors but the room did 
not look as fresh and sanitary and the bed, while it svas 
metal, Avas not the ncAv high type in the other room. 
There seemed to me to he a good many people m the 
room and a good deal of smoke. 1 counted four ivomen 
besides the mother m the bed, all dark skinned, their 
saris faded colors, Tavo of them Avere squatted over 
braziere; there Avas a low glow of fire and the smell of 
food. One Avoman was feeding the Avoman in the bed; 
the other seemed to be supervising the Avhole operation 
My face must have shown my surprise for the doctor 
laughed Avhen she said, “Each patient brings servants 
or relatives Avith her They bring their OAm food and 
cook iheir qaata meals The servant bathes the mother, 
rubs her and keeps a omstant watch IVe can run this 
hospital at so much less cost for Ave only have to UaAC 
nurses for delivery and supervision." 


"Arc your new rooms on the same basis?” I asVed. 

‘‘Yes, I dread to thinl. there may be a day when we 
will have to serve meals. This way they get just the food 
they want and have it just in the way they are ac- 
customed to." The doctor went on. ‘‘This patient is a 
tillage girl brought in in terrible condition. She has a 
fine baby and is out of danger now. The delivery was 
difTicult; it required all my skill but once tlie baby tvas 
bom it tvas the care and devotion of her mother and 


these relatives that brought her through.” 

Now as we walked back towards the living quarters, 
I could see into more rooms. Most of the women in the 
old wing had gone to sleep. One or two dark fibres 
squatted on the floor beside them. 1 didn't see bassmew 
and the doctor explained that only tlie most educated 
women use bassinets: the village women sleep with eir 
babies in their arms. There was the odo*; 
smoke, none of antiseptics. Tliere was a hush of res 
sleep: not a baby was crying. . 

We didn't go up the stairs but on to the first floor 
front of the buUdins. The first room was her olfice, a 
small room; lire adjoininj room, of the same site, was 
her husband’s office. Beyond, she opened the door, and 
pm on a htight light. There s«s a large 'od" f « 
X ray equipment of the latest tlesign. She spol.e 
of her husband a, an X-ray specialisr. England returned 
and she regretted that lie was out su that he Muld not 
visit with US. Back upstairs, she toot US 

Sht'haVaS;Sfk"^^ 

airih'is'*I°siling." She openerl my bedroll and spread 





it on the still dusty tapes oE the bed- It tv'as a Nas-arre 
bed— a svood frame t^'ith scout handMwen tapes about 
tsio inches sride going both svays. the tapes going 
around the bed frame so that they could be tightened. 
Indians speak of a Navarre bed as “ver^’ comfortable," 
and it is. Tliete ss’as a dim electric globe in our bed- 
room, but none in the dressing room. In the bathroom, 
some light came in the open door. We svere alone ex- 
cept somewhere, through many rooms and dosvn many 
corridon, the Indian sen’ant slept soundly. 

Tai said. “Akta, put your moneybag under your 
pillow." 

. I had told Tai I would be afraid at night in India 
and she had promised me that for a few rupees she 
svould hire a girl to sleep across our doorrs-ay. This place 
was frightening, but I s»-a$ too tired to remind Tai of 
her promise. 


Z 


I opened my eyes is the morning to the jhadou7 
big rooms, so full of the Urge pieces of furniture Indians 
had made for the British, all covered srith a yellow film 
of Indian dust. I could bear Tai’s sweet voice chanting 
her morning prajer accompan'^d by the splash of hex 
bath water. Shutters and doors were open, the air s'^as 
cool and stilL 

"Akij, Akka, come for your bath before your bucket 
of wnter is cold." Tai tailed. She was weanng her green 
and svhite orlon and cotton san from the United States. 
It shed dust and was cool. She advised me to put on my 
Indian cotton dress with the little jackeL It svent sridi 
out saying that I svould svear the small black selset tarn. 
white gloves, and leather shoulder bag that labeled me 
-\mcrican I s\as neser once mistaken for British I 
suppose my Miduestem accent, the shoulder bag. m> 
slippers, my silk suiu screamed “.American " 



intelligence to keep the jeep in running order and to 
get it over oxcart ruts into the villages. The joung 
man, neatly dressed in khaki pants, shirt and with a cap, 
was tall and slight with a dark, sensitive face. I ssas put 
in the center of die front scat so that I could sec the 
countryside. Tat had heaved to get me up on the high 
step, tlien she^ henclf leaped up lightly. I sat straight 
and pulled myself together as tightly as I could but I 
seemed to spread over too much ol the seat The driver 
had to have space to reach the dutch and brake of the 
jeep. Tai pulled me more to her side. She had her foot 
out on the step and seemed lialf out of the jeep. 

The driver accelerated quickly out of the grounds 
and once we svcre on the road, we dashed awTiy, Tai’s 
palu blowing out and fluttering. She tucked it in at her 
waist I put my arm around her tightly, but she pulled 
atv-ay from me. “Akka; don’t always be’ so timid.” There 
u-as a mndsbhld, but air swept in at the sides. >ff 
white hair, not oiled like the black Indian hair, was 
blowing. The jeep svas jolting up and dosm and from 
side to side sharply. I ignor^ her protest and linked 
my arm firmly in hers. She loved hanging over the 
edge of things: the Grand Canyon, the rail of the ship, 
the open door of a moving train. Tai was like a bird in 
your hand if you touched her. She couldn’t bear re* 
straint She must base felt as if she were flying in the 
jeep; her sari w-as fluttering again. She didn’t like it but 
I kept a tight hold on her. 

There were big trees along the road, sometimes 
wells beside them; tongas svere diaivn up in the shade. 
There svere trains of oxcarts on the road, piled high 
with cotton. I could see the irregular shape of small 
flelds with no fences, roost of them srith the bare stalks 
of harvested cotton. Once u a while an Indian in loin- 
cloth S'^as following a bullock with a wooden plough 
but the land looked barren, just brown dust bloivmg iu 
the ivind. 

Ses’eral times I saw a small red flag flying high on a 
bamboo pole from a clump of trees that looked as if it 
might be in a village. I asked Tai. "Is that red flag a 



sign that the village is communist?" Tai gave me a curt 
"No." I turned back and asked Mrs. Kamat "What does 
the red flag signily?" 

Mrs. Kamat said vaguely, *'Oh, it might mean there 
is a temple there." 

I turned my head still more lor^'ard her. "Do you 
have trouble rvith communists in the villages?” I yelled 
at her through the roar of tlic jeep and the wind. "No,” 
she yelled back, "when they want to get someone out of 
a job in the village, they run to me and tell me that he 
is a communist. Then if I say, 'Oh, no, he can't be,' they 
will say, 'Well, his cousins in the next village are com- 
munists.' " 

All at once, we made a sudden turn to the right. It 
seemed to me u’e were driving right across the fields, 
but there svas a dim track. The driver didn’t slacken his 
speed: ^ve %vere‘ thrown up and do^m and from side to 
side. Soon we came to a koad diked up, just being built, 
die dirt'soft; our driver drove beside it. Now the road 
curved and turned. The ground looked rough although 
level and there were no trees. The jeep had to move so 
slowly over the rough track. We had to hold our balance 
but we could talk. Mrs. Kamat was explaining. This vil- 
lage had 750 people living in it It had two new wells, of 
cement from the Indian government, labor from the 
villagers. Their new village center was completed. Their 
landlord had put up half the cost, which had paid for 
the materia); die village had furnished the labor. They 
had a grade school and a high school cooperative with 
seven other villages. The children walked, some of them 
several miles, to school. "Tlje past year they had had 
three matriculates, two boys and a girl ivho liad passed 
college entrance exams. 'Tlie viU^e was building a nesv 
high sciiool; the landlord liad donated thirty thousand 
rupees for it. 1 asked if there were any shops or potters 
or raamifiictuTers of any kind but Mrs. Kamat said, 
"No, these people are agriculniral," 

A large group of trees came into vieiv, a mud svall 
about six feet high in front and around tliem. A youth 
svas standing in the arched opening. As sve dresv near, 



he raised a trumpet and lilw a Csnfare and stepped to 
tlie side. As sve drove in, I said to Tai, “Nesrt oi our 
arrival has reached them. This visit is no surprise.” We 
drove through a sitort vrinding narrow street. Stone 
blocks paved it. sloping to a gutter in the center. The 
backs of the huts shut it in like walls on botli sides. 
There v\as not a person in sight. Wc made a rounding 
turn and there in front of a very Jong low building were 
all the villagers. In front of them were a couple doren 
youths in formation, in khaki shorts and shirts, carry- 
ing instruments. As our jeep stopped, the band began 
to play, good and loud. “Cod Save the Queen.” 

Tlie band placed anotlier and another English tune. 
They made them vvail like Indian mmic. Xfrs. Kamat 
advanced with Tai and me following. 

A long rectangular yard v%as fenced off in front of 
the building, divided into three sections. To the tar 
right, the )ard was full of young children, boys and girls, 
facing us. Their shiru. shoru and frocks were clean but 
Vvom. Now the band marched into the center section. 
Other boys, most of them ull and gangling, stood there, 
spaced in rows, facing the building. The band piled 
their insnruments on the verandah and filled the gaps in 
the lines. A teadicr appeared before them and b^n to 
call orders for calisthenics. The boys drilled with great 
vigor. Wc watched for about five minute, then Mrs. 
Kamat said, “Come.” 

The third yard was full of women and girls The 
men of the village stood about outside. TJiey were dart 
skinned, in ragged, scanty dhotis or shorts; most of them 
had a shirt of sorts and most of them were thin with 
deep-set eye. 

To the right where the young children and the high 
school boys stood, the building was old v\nth a thatched 
root It was really just pole and mud. But the section 
of building whose yard we were entering now had a 
cement finish, whitewashed over the bricks, and a red 
die roof coming out over a narrow verandah The 
Vk'omen, many of them with babie on their hips, stood 
well back for us to vralk along over to the right side of 
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the building. Mrs. Kamat said, "We will go first to the 
superintendent's ofTice. He is ihc son-in-law of the land- 
lord. The landlord is sick and old so this son-in-law has 
charge of cverylliing for him.” I turned to look l»ck of 
me before I went in. The village looked like a mass of 
clay cubes, but in the center there svas ground that svent 
up to a sharp peak, higher tlun the tJiatched roofe. It 
looked as if there had been a hill of clay where every- 
one had dug asvay clay to use for building until there 
was just a pinnacle left. Tlicre was no vegetation on it; 
clinging on the pinnacle n'as an old, old woman. Her 
hair was as white as mine, but even at that distance I 
could see that she vtas w'ithered clear to her bones. 1 
looked the other svay at the women in the yard. AH of 
them had the ends of their saris over iheir heads. All of 
Uiem looked quite young. 

'’Come,** Tai said. 

^Ve irent in the door, the farthest to ilie right in the 
nesv section and found ourselves in an ofTice svith a desk 
and shelves full of dusty paper. Here we met fint the 
stiperintendeiu of the school, the son-in-law of the land- 
lord. He svas sbe foot, stout and square of build, as 
strong in his personality ashesvas in his bwly. Our next 
introduction sras to a shorter, thinner, older man. the 
principal of the high scliool. He svas 3n a black cotton 
jacket and long white dhoti. He may have been fifty; 
he wore steel-rimmed glasses and his face and hands 
had the thin, imnkled tight look of age. He had a gray 
little mustaclic and bis hair was almost white under his 
Nehru cap. His eyes still svere lively as he talked about 
(he schooi. Tliis Jillle old man looked as if he had been 
a good teacher in a large school. He must have been at 
retirement age. Indian teachers receive pensions after 
(weniy.five years of service. Thfs old man was teaching 
his last days out in this vilJage- 

The third introduction was to the music teaclier. 
He was as tall as the superintendent, his frame as large, 
but ivhere the superintwident liad square pactical 
hands, the music teaclier'a bands svere long and sensi- 
tive. The superintendent’s face s?3S square, but the 
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music teacher had a long £ace topped with a shock of 
thick unruly hair, through whidi he must have run 
those long sensitive fingers when he was in a frenzy of 
Composition. His eyes were burning tvith dark deep fire, 
his lips were firm. There was a driving quality in him, 
pushing ahead not only his own creative gift but also 
the talents of everyone about him. 

The two young men, not yet thirty, stood side by 
side, of even size, each complementing the other; it rvas 
almost as if they tvere yoked in a team. The thin old 
principal stood over at one side. He rvas not their 
driver; they were driven by inner strength and creative- 
ness, but he rvas their admirer and friend. His old face 
shone as he said, “I want to show you the plaque we 
tvon in Delhi. Hundreds of schools were entered in 
contests in singing, dancing, plays. kVe won first in sing- 
ing with an original composition by our music teacher 
and then our boys won the sweepstakes over all.” He 
turned and pointed. On the wall back of him hung a 
large plaque two by three feet, svith silver bosses and 
dedication iiuaiptions. Tat and 1 extended congratula- 
tions to all of them including Mrs, Kamat Then he 
asked us to sit dosvn and have tea. There tvere a couple 
of make-shift bendtes, the backs a board held up by 
slender-looking pieces of wood. Tai and I sat down on 
one of these, Mrs. Kamat on the other. The principal 
sat on a rickety chair back of the desk. The nvo young 
men squatted on the ragged matdng at the side of the 
room. Tea svas brought in by a couple of harried-look- 
ing young svomen, teacben. Ii was pale and cold from 
milk and sugar, slopping into the coarse, chipped plates. 
All of us drank it promptly. We were hardly through 
when Mrs. Kamat svas on her feet. 

Outside, the children and boys had gone mto their 
buildings but the women with babies and toddlers svere 
still standing in the yard we were passing through. Mrs 
Kamat took us over to the door at die extreme left. Here 
stood another tall, competent looking woman. Her sari 
M-as white, looking all the whiter m comparison with 
the dingy, dark saris on the village women Mrs. Kamat 



introduced her and toJd u* that she tvas the midwife; 
she had had two years* training in a government school. 
The midwife led us proudly into a long narrow room, 
whitetvashed and furnished with a table and locke<! 
cupboards. She told us she went to the homes for the 
deliveries but conducted a clinic for minor ailments 
here. She selected keys from the bunch tied to the 
comer of her pain, and opened her cupboards. SJie had 
some salves, a few pills, and a roll or tivo of bandages. 
It tvas too expensive to give shots of any kind. Then she 
brought out a good-sired leather bag. She looked at me 
with pride and said, "My obstetrical kit. a gift from the 
United States.” She opened it. It t«s simple but com- 
plete, planned with surgical efficiency, shining neiv. 1 
could hardly believe she had ever used it, but the 
woman’s face was alight svltlt security in its possession. 

Mrs. Kacnac as usual tvas leading us on. 5!ie did scop 
at the door to introduce to us a slim, ull girl in a clean, 
flowered sari. “This is the daughter of the midwife, one 
of our matriculates. She will be going to college in a 
few tveeks notv," Tai talked a minute to the girl: her 
shy, eager eyes looking directly Into Tal’s, she had tlie 
same competence evident in her mother. Now ive went 
into the middle room. Thu space had been divided 
lengthwise into two narrow, long rooms. In the fint 
room, the floor ivas packed with the squatting village 
women and tlicir children. They pushed over, some this 
tvay, some that, as tve walked through tliem to the end 
o£ the room. There tvas a rickety chair and one of the 
benclies for us to sit on, 

Mrs. Kamat did not sit dotvn but Tai and I sat on 
the bench, hfrs. Kamat said a few words in Afarathz then 
turned totvard me. Tai hissed, "Get up, Akka. She has 
introduced you. Say a few words," Numb, I rose to my 
feet, looking info tlie dark, deep^sei eyes of a hundred 
village women, dark ends of their saris over their heads, 
tvaiting. Aff throat tightened more with emotion than 
ii'ith fear. I said my words of friendship. Tai hissed be- 
hind me, "St.tnd for a minute." Two girls were 
working their way toward me from the side of the room. 



"I roJd them about my operation.” 

Tlie sun was shining dosvn bright and hot on tlie 
j-ard as we stepped off the nairoiv porch. I looked up at 
the pinnacle. The old woman was still crouched there. 
Tiyo benches were in front The ik>omen came out and 
sat on the ground behind them, and the school children 
were marched in. TJje men of iJie village svere standing 
outside die wire fence. Wc sat down facing the narrow 
porch. Tliere was a great deal of activity. Young boys in 
khaki shorts and shirts with Nelim caps svere milling 
about in front of us. Over at the side had been placed a 
musical instrument that looked like a melodeon. The 
music teacher, on a stool back of it, towered up, his hair 
svild. He svas striking single notes on the instrument. Be- 
side him were crouched tsvo boys svith drums They 
ucre tuning the melon-shaped instruments; excitement 
in the throbbing notes. 

I sat Uiere feeling very American with ray svhite face 
and my short skirt, thinking American thoughts. I 
counted the boys: ten of them, tsvo drummers, the 
music teacher, the superintendent standing close by. In 
my mind's eye. I could see the boys and ^eir teachers 
in a couple of oxcarts, a svhole day’s plodding journey 
into Amravti. I saw them in the taihvay station, buying 
from their scanty funds fotirteen third-class tickets to 
Delhi. It was a day and a night on the train. I saw them 
finding their way in Delhi; seeking a bit of grass to sleep 
on, facing the excitement, the tension of the competi- 
tion. I satv them tvinning, receiving the big plaque. 

All at once the miuic teadter lifted both his hands, 
his long fingers like conductors’ batons. Ten boys 
ranged themselves in a semicircle, facing us. Tliey stood 
erect, their young brotvn faces impassive. The music 
teacher brought his hands sharply riotvn on the keys of 
the instrument; the drums at tliat instant began to beat; 
the boys opened their mouths and sang. From the fint 
note, the music was spirited. The boys’ faces lighted 
with holy zeal; verse followed verse; flame seemed to 
run from the music teacher to the boys. TIus svas not a 
prayer; the throbbing drums confirmed the martial 





music. The emotional fervor vas sustained. It ended on 
a wild, high triumphant note. There was tlie silence of 
success. 

Tlie music teacher broke the spell. He ran bis hands 
through his hair, stood up, and the boys gatliercd 
around him and the soperimendent. Tlicy walked away 
in a group. Mrs. Kamat stood up; Tat and I followed 
her, again weaving our svay tlirough the village women 
and cliildren croudicd on the ground. Tai’s &ce and 
mine were alight with this spiritual experience. The 
village faces were calm, but again there svas iliat emana- 
tion of emotion, this time of pride, not only in Uieir 
bo)’s. but in Nfoiher India. How many many times the 
villagen must have listened to tliis tong, I tlmught. 

The jeep sm waiting outside the wire fence, ^^^s. 
Kamat climbed in telling us that wc sverc to have a 
picnic meal in the svoodsback of the school. Tai boosted 
me up the high step and sve svere off, jolting and thrown 
about as the jeep crept along the rough track. Some 
distance back of the center stood the nes^ high school. 
Mrs. Kamat had the jeep stop for us to look, but we 
didn't get out. The main skeleton of tlie structure was 
up, a good sired rectangubr building of tsvo stories, 
made of sun-dried bricks daubed wiiJi adobe. There svas 
no window glass, of course, just steel bars; the roof ivas 
red tiles. Some parts looked almost complete; in other 
places the svork w-as barely started. TTie construction had 
a disordered look, but the ambitious dream svould be 
carried through by this superintendent and the music 
teacher s»ho had won in Delhi with boys from a mud 
hut village. 

The jeep crept on for some distance, bad- of 
high school through a inde shallow’ piece of land svith 
a shallow stream in the middle of iL The jeep splashed 
through, then up the other side to a considerable wood- 
land. There svere big old trees, not crowding close but 
patklike with grass for us to sit on. No one else had ar- 
rived so Tai told me to come and we svould walk “just 
a minute." 

We svent back, Tai ran down to the s\-ater. sHpp^ 



out of her sandals and began to wade, holding her sari 
up, laughing with pleasure. Tai, like all Indians, liad a 
penchant for svater, especially to get her feet into it. I 
walked along the bank edge like an old motlier hen with 
a duckling, but at last persuaded her that tve nuut go 
back. She shaded back slowly, staying in the stream till 

reached the track svhere the jeep had crossed. 

Up the steep bank, we saw the picnic party ready, 
white cloth spread on the grass, several young Indian 
svomen bending over putting banana leaves out for 
plates. The superintendent, the music teacher, and two 
other shorter young Indian men stood talking to Mrs. 
Kamat. Tlie ayali was squatted on the grass, the little 
girl ninning into tlie woods a little H-ay, then with little 
cries of pleasure back to the ayah’s arms. Mrs. Kamat 
introduced us to the young men itachers and to tJie 
young women, also teachers. Mrs. Kamat said what a 
pleasure a picnic meal would be. She had brought just 
a bite for us to eat. They were distressed because they 
had no fork and spoon for.me but Tai laughed and said, 
"Oh, Mrs. Armstrong is already Indian; she can follow 
our customs." 

We sat do'vn, I was next to the music teacher. The 
food svas served from big brass-covered containers on die 
ground behind us. Tlierc was rice, still hot, and dahl 
and a mixture of vegetables quite hot with peppers. Mrs 
Kamat had brought boiled eggs and chapatls. The 
young women served us; theysvere tidy in flowered saris; 
the ayah sat close by feeding the little girl. She herself 
did not cat until we were through and after the young 
women had eaten. There was no talking at first; the food 
u'as good and it was enjoyed- Then conversation began. 
At first the tsvo younger men began to question, to bait 
me about the United States with the usual line, “Of 
course die United States is ll»e svealihicst, most power- 
ful country in the svorld today, but. . . ." Tliis time 
there svas a nesv twist to the questions; they asked how 
people in our American villages reallylived. It must be 
propaganda that our poor people lived svcll. I replied 
that our men in villages o*wi a car, a radio, a television 
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set, and a house with electric lights, a bathroom, and 
sink in the kitchen with ninning water. 

"Tai, tell them; you saw with your own eyes." 

So Tai began, "The man who works in Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s yard as a gardener drives up in his own car; his 
wife also has her car; he owns his own house. Tire jani- 
tors (they would be sweepers in India) in the college 
buildings asked me to come to their homes, I went with 
one whose wife worked in the building too. We drove in 
their car, a good Ford. Their house was painted wood, 
five rooms. There was a television set in the main room, 
a radio in the kitchen. Tlicy had shiny enamel /Ivtiires 
in the bathroom; the sink in the kitdten had hot and 
cold water. They had a refrigerator almost as high as 
the ceiling, full of food. I went down into the basement 
svith the svoman. They hollow out beneath their houses 
and have a svhole set of rooms underneath. Dosvn there 
they have a furnace to heat the house in the winter. 
The woman took me down to see her freezer, a big diesi 
full of food. And how many lived in this house? Just 
three. The man and his svife and a daugher svho at- 
tended the high school. Their son had graduated as an 
engineer at the college and had a high position with a 
big company. And. mind you, in India these people 
would be sweepers. I tell you, I went again and again in 
many villages and in cities to the homes of svorkers. All 
of tlicm have these things and all of these workers are 
bulky, eating more food than we can dream about." 

The music teacher began talking to me, then the 
young men were silent. He began by asking me about 
books in the United States. Did we have as many as 
people said sve did? I discovered that the music teacher 
also taught literature in the high school. He had be- 
gun his talk to me in a soft voice but his voice rose. I 
could see that this man lived in a creative irarld. Every- 
thing he did svas an impassioned composition. Nosv I 
listened to him, moved from the very beginning by his 
plea. “We print so few books in India. Teachers and 
especially college teachers have them but there are none 
in our villages. American books cost so much stfhen 
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rupees arc excltangcd into dollars Uiat ive can’t afford 
tlicm. Oil, hots' I Jong to have a library for our school. 
We have just a couple of dozen volumes." 1 aslscd what 
kind of books he wanted. "Oh, the st.indard books, of 
CDiine. Classic you call them, but more than that I 
w-ant stories of the yVmerican tra)- of life for out hoys." 
Then he bunt into torrents of words. "Tlie Russians 
are flooding India with books." (I thought of the stalls 
in nilroaci stations, counters full of Russian-printed 
books— not an American publication for sale, and 1 
thought of the many ads in the Tint« of /ndfa— "Rus- 
sian Publications, cheap."— then books listed for a rupee 
or eren lest.) On and on he trent. "The Kussians print in 
English, in Hindi,' in Maharashtrian, in all the lan- 
guages. hlany of the village homes have these books. 
They bring them home when tlicy sell their cotton in 
Amravti. I want our Indbn boys to Icam democracy by 
reading about American life but instead they read Rus- 
sian propaganda." ' 

There i«as a moment’s silence. I thought frantically 
of where I, an American housewife, could get help for 
tilts crying need. 1 thought hopelessly and bitterly of 
the wealth and power of (he United States, giving enor- 
mous grants to India— little of which seemed to come 
doivn to die village level where the Russians were doing 
so well, nie music teacher’s voice had gone deep into 
roc. Tlie fervor of the young boys in song, the impas 
sioned throb of the dnims eclioed and re-echoed in my 
ears: I felt helpless. 

Tai called to me, interrupting, "Come, Akka. Mrs. 
Kamat says that It is late and wc must go." In Uiis vil- 
lage it was like being rovised again and again as dream 
followed dream. I passively followed and was loaded up 
in the jeep. Seated, 1 leaned in front of Tai and waved, 
calling "good-bye." Tlicn 1 look a tight hold of her as 
sve bumped down the embankment, the garland of cot- 
ton yarn swinging on my neck. As we splashed through 
the water, I twisted myself around. Throtigh tlie smalt 
windows at the back of the jeep, I could see the music 
teacher, tall and strong and die superintendent Just as 
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tall and just as strong, standing close together. The 
others tvere already a blur of white slurts and trousers 
and flowered saris. 

We saw no one as ive drove through the mud village. 
Out on the track beside the new toad the sun was low, 
but the seven miles out to the main hightx'ay seemed 
shorter. Once we were Out on it, I let Tai pull herself 
loose from my grasp. Out she leaned, her sari end flut- 
tering. The jeep seemed like an intrusion on the old 
Indian road tvith its ox carts in trains of tsvo and tliree 
plodding along. A group of ten of the heavy carts, piled 
high svith cotton, was drasvn tip under one of the big 
roadside trees. Tito tongas, the horses almost trotting, 
kept close to the side of the road as ^ve scent by. We 
passed a camel cart. Dust from Uie fields tras blowing. 
We were the only motor on this road stream. This road 
tvas India as it had been for hundreds of years. 

Mrs. Kamat let us out at the Mahajan$‘. They were 
waiting for us. silting without the lights on, in the half 
darkness tliat gave a feeling of coolness in the tropical 
heat. 1 remembered how Tai had commented on people 
in the United Sates living in such a glare of light, and 
our conclusion that hot climates s-alue shade; cold cli- 
mates like the ivartnth of brightness. "We chatted for 
a tvhile before we had our evening meal. Already, I felt 
like a familiar friend in their bungalosv. Afterward Tai 
and I walked slotvly in the quiet dusk over to the 
Government Guest House. 


3 


After the usual breakfast struggle between the dirty 
bearer’s apathy and Tai’s demand for cleanliness, sse 
svalked into our sitting room to find a large Indian 
woman struggling up out of one of die chairs The 
icoman said her name before Tai remembered her 1 
sat down with them but soon Tat said, ■■.■\kka, )ou must 
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get ready for our appointment I ttfill come in a few 
minutes.” It was more than a few minutes before I saw, 
from the open front doors of our bedroom, the woman 
walking heavily a^'ay. She had on a very good sari. Tai 
came in a Utile irritated, and scornful. It was obvious, 
even to me, th.rt tlie u'oman had come u'ith a mission. 
Tai did not take my outspoken way as easily in India 
as she had in the United States, but still I said, ‘"Tai, 
svhat did tlie svoman want?” 

‘‘Oh, she told me about her son; he is England re- 
turned: he has a good post as an engineer in Afrio.” 

"But what has that to do svitli you, Tai?" 

"Oh, Akka, don't you see; there is a marriageable 
girl in my family, my niece. Dr. S.sthe's daughter," 

"But what did she say? How did she go about it? Did 
she make the offer?" 

"Akka. she wouldn’t dare make a direct offer on a 
first call. She just felt me out around the subject.” 

"But how did you hantlle her?" 

"I told her that we svould be leaving tomorrow early 
and that there would be no time for her to see me 
again.” 

"But how do you know that your brother-in-law 
wouldn't consider the offer, a fine young engineer witli 
a good salary?” 

"Oh. Akka, die woman was mad to come to me. 
This is the only girl. Tfic faUier and the brothers are 
devoted to her. She will have many offers. They would 
never let her go so far away as Africa. They ^vill settle 
her tvell in Nagpur." 

The rickshaw svas waiting for us when ive went out, 
I in a silk suit, Tai in dark silk sari, ready for another 
long day. It ii-as a pleasant ride across Amravti. ^Ve ivcre 
to have tea ivlth Mrs. Dixit who tvas president of the 
Teachers Training College where Tai liad tvorked and 
taught for many years Our ride was along residential 
streets out almost to the edge of town. We could see 
ahead tlie college, brick buildings among trees on a 
good-shed campus, enclosed with a high brick tvall 
broken by ornamental iron gates. The rickshaw drew 
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into the drive^vay o£ Uie substantial bungaloiv next 
door. A stout tall tvoman tvas hurrying through the col- 
lege gate^^’ay totvard us. She seited Tai's hands as we 
got dotvn. “Tai, Tai, you are home in India again.” 
She seemed pleased to meet me too. She led us back say- 
ing, ”1 sv’ant you to see my garden as sve go into the 
house.” There svas a low fence and a gate into the en- 
closure that had trees, shrubs, and flotvers in no order, 
but the Rowers were blooming profusely and the air tvas 
scented sv’ith them. At one side there a frametvork 
heasy svith vines. “I call that my bower. I sit tliere often 
in the evening. My flowers live where they please in my 
garden. 'Whenever I plant. I choose a place I think the 
flowers will like." This feeling delighted me and Tai 
tNas pleased to show me a garden of fiotvers in India. 

"We Avent in through the back of the house. There 
WTis the bareness of tropical houses, but in front there 
t\'as a comfortable reception room. Soon a girl brought 
in a tray, the tea already in the cups. The conversation 
was all about Tai's experiences in the United States. 
Directly we finished our tea. we sv-alked over to the col- 
lege. 

The girls were eating. Mn. Dixit and Tai settled on 
a brief view of the dormitory and a few classrooms for 
me to see a little of the college. The bedrooms \s’ere 
cubicles around an open court. Each of them had tuo 
spring cots with colorful, gay handwoven bedspreads 
pulled over them, not too tidily. There u'cre no desks 
or chairs but in each room, sometimes at the foot of the 
beds, sometimes along the bit of wall, there were tin 
tninks painted black, decorated tvith roses, other floivers, 
and scrolls. Books and papers svere piled or littered on 
these trunks and always there astu a little folding mirror 
sitting on the clutter. The classrooms as ere large, Avith 
desks, chairs, and furnishings like American classrooms. 
AboA'c a roAv of glass cases along a As-all, there Avas a toav 
of crude boxlike objects, each As'ith a crude ss-heel. Sirs 
Dixit caught my glance just as a young ssoman came in 
the door. She introduced her to us— she ss-as a teacher- 
then asked her to shotv me a charkha, a spinning wheel 
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o£ us there were trees; the sun nosv svas high and beating 
douTi but soon there ^fould be shade. 

Just in front of us the field svas bare for the contests. 
Everywhere else there were groups of diildren standing, 
svaiting, a teacher in charge. This svas the final big 
event. There sras an extensive program of physical edu- 
cation in the schools, all children participating. Contests 
iverc held in each grade, a team selected and drilled to 
meet in competition with other sdrools. Schoob had 
been meeting in elimination contests. Now were the 
finals and the atvarding of prizes. There was a confused 
chatter of excitement, children were svell in order, no 
running about, but contest tension svas high as the pro- 
gram began. 

A small band advanced. Standing in front of the 
platform they played a fanfare and a brief spirited piece. 
Most of the irutrumenis svere trumpets and Indian 
drums. Mrs. Mahajan rose and declared the Sports Con- 
test open. A little group of men, one of them with a 
whistle, all of them already looking harried, the long 
list of events in their hantb. took charge. Children of 
five and six were first. They appeared in simple drills, 
little fists dosed tight, ihrosving them out and in and 
up and down in calisthenics. GirU‘ groups competed 
against girls, boys against boys The boys in the contests 
were uniformly in khaki shirts and shorts. The girls 
wore their school uniforms, blue skirts and svhite 
blouses, but some of the older girb svere in costumes 
for dancing. 

The whistle svould blow; the event rvould be an- 
nounced with the names of the participating schools. 
The voices blared out; I noticed they svere using a hand 
microphone and also that there u'as a low-set micro- 
phone in front of Mrs. hlahajan. Children ivent through 
all kinds of athletic drills. Girls demonstrated what Tai 
told me ivas the art of self-defense with lathis, poles 
about four feet long. They thrust them about ivith grace 
and vigor. There were ninning races and hurdle races 
for boys and girls. People laughed and clapped and 
cheered ivinners. I look^ at the dozens upon dozens 
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of tliin brown legs, slender bodies, thin arms, and thin 
brown faces. There were only a fesv chubby ones among 
them but all of tliem had strength and grace. 

The dancen were last, tlie older girls. Eacli sdiool 
h.nd a different dance in different costume. One was a 
village dance of sowing and reaping; one dance tiscd 
hoops isvincd in colors; one had mucli leaping and pos- 
ing. The mosfclapping went to the dancers with sinuous 
motions. The music was drums and the \oices of the 
girls in song. There were no solo parts hut, as ahvays, 
tliere was one girl bom to dance to whom all eyes 
turned. 

The hot afternoon moved along. I svrigglcd in my 
chair and sweated. Rut I too was carried along not only 
with the thrill of the contest but with the sight and 
sound of the Indian children. 

Dances over, the awarding of prires began. All at 
once it was over. When we reaclietl Mahajan’s, Tai and 
I got out with Mrs. Maliajan to rest and have our eve- 
ning meal before we made the promised call on Mrs. 
Gokhalc’* uncle, Mr. Despande. 

It was dusk, outside; there svas little trafTic. Tai told 
me that on our way wc would pass the pedestaled bust 
of a nabob of Ritsar Suate. bther of Mr. Despande. “Do 
you remember, Akka? I told you so much about 
Despande. When I made the trip to Kashmir sviili the 
Cokljales, he uent along. Non' he is in his eighties. A 
tall man, he has always been vigorous, a lawyer with the 
keenest sort of mind, eminent in his profession. Oh 
Akka, he can quote by' the hour from English poetry, 
and be knows so well hosv to make plays on sverds. It is 
such a fun to talk sviih him. He and I were the only 
ones to ride honcback. Each day horses svoutd be 
brought for us, and sw would ride up the trails into the 
mountains. His life has come to such a sad end. He has 
only one son and that son is a bitter disappointment, 
and there are no grandsons. Mis. Cokhale, his niece, 
svould do anything in the world for her uncle but svith 
his pride there is little she can do.’* 

Tai leaned fonvard and spoke to the driver. He 
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pulled close to an oblong island in die road. There, 
more than head high and tour limes Hfe size, was the 
bust of Mr. Despande's father on a heavy ornate 
pedestal. “He had been the Nabob of Biivar State, the 
great man of Amravli; in his day, he secured the people 
in flood and famine. This bust was put up to com- 
memorate him while he was still alive, but they forget 
Mr. Despande, his only son, s^lio also has done much 
for Amravti.’’ 

We had come into a bazaar section. Most of the stalls 
svcre closed, but in a few a merchant squatted among 
his goods with a feeble electric light. The car stopped 
and I could sec in a gap in the stalls an iron gate. The 
chauffeur got out, opened it. Tai continued. “The big 
house used to stand on a large tract of land, then the 
shops were built, till nosv the home is surrounded srith 
them. The shops face the street so they cannot be seen 
or the voices heard in the home, but it is lil.e being a 
prisoner behind their walls. Once Mr. Despande oumed 
aJJ the buildings. Some be has bad Jo sell when the son 
had to have large sums of money, but they still live on 
the rents." 

The chauffeur drove the Morris in, reclosed the gate 
and opened the car door for us. The courtyard uas 
dark and heavy tvilh vines. They covered the backs of 
the shops and vines drooped heavily doivn from the 
two-storied verandali of the immense house. Already this 
looked and felt like a disturbing dream. Everything was 
gray or black; there were huge unreal shadoivs and there 
ivas utter silence. The steps were wood; our feet clat 
tered on them and along the verandah. It ss-as vride, v ery 
wide, the rail broken. It svas dark on the house side till 
we came by one room with a dim, unearthly light. It 
didn't illumine the porch but kept us from stumbling 
over two couches, set side by side. The fine ivood frames 
were carved, but the silk brocade covers ivere tom, the 
stuSing oozing out. The slight motion of a figure took 
iny vision inside the room. It had a high ceiling and 
along one long, tall wall there was a glass case; the 
ghostlike figure was opening one of the tall glass doors. 



on a table that the tray black. It had not been pol- 
ished for a long time. She brought to each of us a plate 
of the finest porcelain with lime juice in crystal glasses. 
No two of the glasses were alike. The girl svaited back 
in the shadows while we drank ilie juice. "Your grand- 
daughter?" Tai said in a low voice. Mr. Despande 
inclined his head just a little and that svasall. We didn't 
talk while >ve drank. As soon as sre svere through, tire 
girl took our plates and glasses. She was hardly out of 
sight when Tai rose and said. "I will report your health 
good to Mrs. Gokhale.” 

Mr. Despande, as he shook my hand, held it a min- 
ute and said, “If 1 come to the United States, may I 
sisit you? I have ahva)s thought that some day I would 

go-'* 

Tai and I walked lightly as %ve svent back down the 
porch. BoUi of us 1 knew w-anted to Veep from a sound 
that svould break the spell, the charm Mr. Despande had 
laid on us. We crept dorm the steps, Tai holding 
my hand, and stole across the dark Ion er balcony. Tlrere 
svas no figure visible in the room tvith its dim light, 
but I felt some one was tvacching us. 1 shivered and 
Tai's hand trembled in mine. The car was waiting out 
by the gate; tijechauffeur had the door open, ready. The 
beam of the headlight caught Tai’s face. Tears were 
running from her eyes. 





The next morning wc were up early, rolling up our 
holdall}, putting on clothes (or travel. We were to go to 
Mathura; our reservations were on Cenita, an all third* 
class train, I uth delighted that we had not been able to 
get first-class reservations (or tliis day. I wanted to ride 
in every class but Tai didn't approve of anything but 
first class for me. 

The bearer was obser|uious at breakfast. Tai said, 
"Look at him today." When she gave him his remu- 
neration. he made an oily grin although I knew chat she 
had given him ills exact due. not one anna more. As 
we left he said, "The sweeper will be outside your 
door." Tai did not reply. The flaunt of her sari 
showed her duappioval of his solicitation, but she 
walked directly through our rooms and outside. ^Vhen 
she came back, she said, "Just as 1 thought. The bearer 
takes half that tlie sweeper gets, but he will never du- 
cover that I paid the sweeper double. It is ahvays my 
habit to pay the sweepers more." 

hfrs. Afahajan and her chauffeur had come. The 



bearer ivas sloiv' coming to load our luggage. “He is 
getting his share from tlie ssvrecper,” Tai said, “but he 
ifiil never discover the e.xtra.*’ Mrs, Mafiajan and Tai 
chatted all the v.'ay to the junction and during the half 
hour that tve ivaited for the train. .Mrs. Mahajan had 
gifts for us and food for our journey. Tai received a 
blouse piece; my gift w'as ttvo embroidered handker- 
chiefs. We had said our good-byes to Mr. Mahajan the 
es cning before. His college duties kept him from seeing 
us off. This I'.'as gone over a number of times; a train 
journey ii-as an event and doc ceremony must be made. 

The sun SN’as burning hot as we stood on the plat- 
form; there s\-as no roof to shade os, at this small junc- 
tion. The train swept in with a roar and came to an 
abrupt jolting stop. The conductor and other train 
ofhdals got off; Indians climbed out of the coaches; 
heads stuck out of the windosvs. Tai approached the 
conductor and he led us along the side of the train, 
looking at the name cards in their slots. Once our 
coach s>'as found, the chauffeur got our luggage on and 
with last good-byes to ^frs. Xfahajan. we followed our 
baggage in. 

It ss-as a long coach full of Indians. There w*ere two 
toilets in the front end. then the doors opening on each 
side of the platform. There s>-as a narrow* aisle from 
front to back; on the left side there svere the sections 
with the berths, four people in each section, and to the 
right a long row of wo^en slatted single scats, like 
school desks one behind another. Tai ^vas scornful as 
sve svalked doira the aisle. “Look at this, Akka, this is 
Genila, a third-class train." It ss-as all noise, smell, and 
confusion. Standing at the door, as sve entered, there 
had been an enormous SiUi. more than sLv feet tall, 
srith a bright pink turban. He was in shirt and shorts, 
a long sash of cloth folded around his middle many 
times srith a dagger stuck in it. He had a strong, kind 
face, but my eyes were focused on his chin ikhiskers. 
It was the first time that 1 had a close view of this; they 
were rolled up neatly with a bit of cloth. 

The sections seemed running over ivith people. 



T^vo big Ians above tlie bathrooms ivere roaring: voices 
were loud; there ims a strong smell of food; there svas 
litter and confusion. Our benlis, one and Wo in sec- 
tion five, were a long green leather bench and a similar 
section to lower for the second berth at night. We svere 
throsvn into our seats as the train started. 

Across from us in our section, the upper berth was 
let dowm. Undcmeatli, crouching half-fonmd, was a 
very thin young Indian man, his face drawn, holding 
a book in his hand, lie bad on a svhite shirt and wlde- 
Jegged white paj.imas. iV'ooI trousers tvere neatly folded 
at the end of the berth like a pillosv. Squatting on die 
upper berth svai an old man— white hair, dark brown 
skin— he sat motionless, looking out, svith wide, unseeing 
eyes. lie looked naked but he wore a scrap of white 
loincloth and about his neck he had a long fine hand- 
woven towel. Tai came back and settled herself and 
began to visit svith the young man. He was a professor 
in a univenlty svjtlt a Ph.D. in economics from the 
Unit'crsity of London. He was fuH of complaints about 
the conditions in India, but most of all about hU 
UTetched poor salary. Tai told him hou- well American 
teachers lived, but he did most of the ulking. He began 
to Cough, excused himself and lay dowm, his head on 
his trousers. 

After a bit, Tai went to the section just back of us 
and visited. I could see (hat there was a man, his wife, 
and a boy of about eight. \VI»en Tai came back she 
told me that they were on their way to visit die 
woman's sister who was an undersecretary in the gov- 
ernment. Tai didn't have to speak in a losv voice, the 
train svas so noisy that yon could hardly hear when you 
sat dose and yelled- I peeked back at the couple. The 
boy svas quiet, looking out the window, eating. Over 
on the other side of the ivoman tlie man too was con- 
tentedly eating. She liad liampcrs full in front of her. 
On tt«j plates she was arranging food. In a minnte, 
she got up and brought it to us. She had four gold 
bangles on each svrist and handsome big diamonds in 
her can She looked sweetly, shyly at me as I thanked 



her. Tai talked about tlie food, but according to her 
custom did not say thank you. Mrs. Mahajan had sent 
lunch with us too so ;ve tvere well provided. 

Soon after, a young ivonaan with a baby nine months 
old came back from one of the front sections and sat 
with us. The baby had a round little brotm face, eyes 
dark tvith kohl. He had a round, brotvn bare little 
bottom too. The mother didn't speak English, but she 
and Tai visited in Hindi. Tai held the baby, crooning 
over it in her arms until it fell asleep. Tai sat there, re- 
laxed with the sleeping child. I had to go to the bath- 
room. I dreaded tlie tvalk up the Jong lurching corridor 
and I found difficulty when I got there. The door was 
so heavy that I could not push it open. The train svas 
ssvaying and there was no way that 1 could stand steady 
and push, ‘'ftfadam.’' the Sikh had leaped to my aid, 
“allow roe." He pushed the door open saying, “Do not 
use the lock. It is heavy too. I will stand guard." In- 
side rvas like an anatomical drasving. There svas an 
enormous opening, draining doivn to an outlet. There 
svcre tsvo far-apari foot holds for this floor toilet and 
overhead a dripping shower head. It svas all shiny, 
slippery steel. I managed as best I could and, ready 
to go, fumbled with the door. It sttmng open in a gal- 
lant gesture almost toppling me over and precipitating 
me into the steel chasm. I kept my head up and svalked 
out with as much distinction as I could manage, saying, 
“Thank you," to the tall Sikh in my best American 
voice. 

Tai and I dozed a bit in the hot afternoon. The 
Ph.D. h-as sleeping, stretched out on his green leather 
berth. The holy man sat motionless, meditating. I 
opened my eyes svhen I heard voices. Tai was talking to 
the Sikh; he was sitting on one of the little wooden 
seats across the aisle, leaning fonvard, visiting u'ith Tai 
in English. He tsras a merchant from Singapore, a 
Punjabi Sikh but bom in Singapore. This was his first 
trip to the Punjab. He had many relatives to visit 
tlicre. He told us that the holy man in the berth acrws 
from us sx'as from the tip of India, on his way to a shrine 
iy6 



in the Himalayas. The holy man spoke a dialect no one 
on the train could undentand; however most of the 
time he was meditating or praying. Yesterday there had 
been a man in the compartment svho knew him and 
had told about him. This old holy man had consider- 
able svealth; his svife rvas dead many years, Jiis sons had 
sons grown, married and svilh cliildren. He now de- 
voted himself to religion. Tliis journey was the lifelong 
dream of every Hindu— to make a pilgrimage to the 
high Himalayas. After he left the train he svould tvalk 
in his bare feet forty miles on a trail up, higher and 
higher, to a grotto above the snow' line. This was late 
in the season; the holy man would have to get in and 
out quickly for soon the snows would come, and the 
trail would be closed for the svinter. 

There were a good many train stops at suitions. 
most of them large with crosvds thronging to gel on 
Ceniia. The Sikh would hurl himself up the aisle at 
the approach of a station, ascertain on which side the 
pbtform wuW he and pface Aimseff there, crying "Re- 
served" in a loud voice. Some of tlte men in front would 
slip past him to svalk on the platform but he stood on 
guard, keeping out the many who cried to crotvd in. 
Then he would come back with his interesting conver- 
sation. 

As the afternoon wore on, the boy behind us began 
playing a quiet but endless game. He would sit on one 
wooden bench aaoss the aisle, talk a little to himself, 
then move up to the next one. The baby fretted, and 
the mother brought it back to Tai. She took it and 
sent the mother back to rest. The men in front were 
h.iving a lively time talking. The Ph.l>. sat up and 
vuited again. This time, the same as before, he started 
coughing after he talked— "the soot and dust of the 
train," be explained. IVben w ate, Tai shared our 
food with him. His sandals were so old and rvom and I 
could see a ragged cuff on his folded trousen. The 
holy man opened a little brajs lota. He drank water 
but I didn’t see him eat. 

At eight Tai said, "Let us make up our beds." The 
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young ivoman with the baby came back and said good- 
bje. They were getting off in the night. Across the 
aisle in our section, the Ph.D- and the holy man were 
already asleep. The holy man had covered himself svith 
a Kashmir double shawl of the finest cream wool. The 
family back of us teas asleep. In front, the men were 
talking, but even I went presently to sleep. 


Z 


Wlien my eyes opened in the morning, it seas just 
daybreak, and the air was chill. I looked at my svatch. 
It svas four o’clock. The holy man sat up, folded his 
svool shawl, tucked his legs under him, hb hands to- 
gether, and prayed. Then he took out a tsvig and 
brushed and poked at his teeth. Tai had told me 
brushing the teeth with a tsvig is part of the morning 
religious ritual. I made no move or sound, but kept 
my eyes full on him. He lifted a small fine leather 
case, six by ten inches by two inches, opened it and 
took out pinches of svhite ash that he rubbed in his 
ivhite hair and doi«-n on his forehead. Then he put 
dosvn the case, took his posture— legs folded, hands to- 
gether— and began again his prayer and meditation. 
Tai roused. IVe tvexit to the bathroom, in turn. The 
Sikh jumped up and helped roe svith the door but Tai 
managed for herself. 1 said to her, "I am terrified that 
I may fall doim the drain in that nightmare of a toilet” 

"Akka,” she said in her sriiool teacher voice, “you 
wanted to ride every class. Now you base seen After 
diis ue will go first class.” 

At seven, right on the minute, tlie holy man got 
dotvTi from hb berth, opened hb leather case again, 
took out a plastic holder irith a good toothbrush stick- 
ing out of It. He took out a large-sized tube of Colgate’s 
toothpaste and went to the bathroom, leaving his 



folded sha^tfl and leather case on the green leallier 
berth. Tai had our holdalls strapped, our baggage 
ready, and it ivas still tu*o hours before ire tvould reach 
Mathura. She was speahing s'ery British. “Your note 
to Krishna is safe in your sari," I said. 

■'Yes, Akka, but you knosv the last hours I pray again 
to see my dear ones. It is four years since I have seen 
Afadhu and his Camily; the tsvo youngest children I 
have nes’er seen." I took tight hold of l\er hand. 

The holy man came back down the aisle. His hair 
u’as ivet. streaked n’iih ashes; he had used the shotver. 
He took his leather case and shawl and moved to the 
small wooden seat across from us. He had a large, 
muscular frame, but in that small space he folded his 
legs, took his shasvl and wrapped it around his shoul- 
ders. covering himself. He frore Into meditation again. 

"Tai. he has only the tosvel, the shawl, and the 
small loincloth and he's barefooted. How will he en- 
dure in the mountains?" 

“He will feel neither hunger, nor thirst nor cold; 
he will be exalted." 

Tai moved over to one of the wooden seats, her eyes 
searching for the first glimpse of Mathura. Suddenly she 
jumped up. 

"Tlie cantonment. "We arc passing the cantonment. 
AYe arc in Mathura " 

“Tai, Tai." She didn’t hear me. 1 too svas tense. Tai 
had said so many times, “I pray only to see my children 
once more.” She ran tip to the front of the corch. I 
after her. The Sikh was standing in the door; he had 
the upper half open and moved over for her. She 
leanetl far out, I hanging on to her. The platform was in 
view, crowded with people. She tried to reach the bolts 
on tlie lower half of the door. Our Sikh friend pulled 
the bolts up but held the door firmly shut. The train 
ground, jolted, slopped. Tai svas off like a bird. As I 
stood in the doorway watching her flight, she stopped 
in the circle made by a tall Indian roan, a child in his 
arms, a handsome Indian n.'oman, a smaller child in her 



arms, and two boys and a girl. The crosv'd rvas stream- 
ing into the train; tlie Sikh ^vas calling “Rescrvedl Re- 
served!” I was quivering with excitement. 

Two red-turbaned porters surted to push into our 
compartment. I stepped out on the platform, the Sikh 
beside me. Tai was running back to me, the boys run- 
ning svith her. The potters svere getting our luggage 
out on the platform, ^fadhu, the son. and Madhurani, 
the daughter-in-law, were in front of rae. They put the 
children down and made deep namastes to me, their 
faces glowing. ‘‘You liave brought our mother safe 
home,” Madhu said, Tai had darted into the coach to 
see that no luggage was left behind; I ivas counting the 
pieces. The starting gong on the platform banged, the 
Sikh stepped back in the coach doonvay calling. '‘Good- 
bye.” ^Ve were in Mathura, 

Words were fast in our little group. The porters 
were getting the big bags up on their beads, caTryalls 
on top of them, their arms hanging full of parcels. The 
piatlorm nuf still croirded. Some of the women were 
svearing saris of bright colors but many had on grimy 
svhite ones; most of the men wore dhotis or loincloths, 
and there svas a group of Manvadi women, full red 
skirts billowing around their ankles heas7 with silver 
bracelets. 

^Ve sverc walking along beside the large brick station 
building, a tow of cannas in large metal drums beside it, 
going through the tumsUlcs. through the big station 
room crowded svith people. Tai and Madhu svere ^valk- 
ing together, Madhu carrying his youngest son. TTiey 
svere talking hard and fast, following the porters. 
Madhurani.carrying the baby girl, the older girl, Satish, 
hanging to her sari, ivalfccd with me. ^Ve were slo'ver. 
Madhurani w'as smiling but silent, I ^vzs chattering. 
Down steep steps there was a station svagon drawn close 
waiting for us, an old turbaned man was the driver 
Madhu turned to me iwth pride. “The manager gave 
me the factory station wagon to meet you.” The porters 
began loading our things in, Madhu and Tai directing. 
Along one ivall of the station courtyard svere drawn up 



w-alled area. To one side, there \\-ere small vegetable 
beds beside the road and a rambling scattering of low 
buildings; to the other side a trim white stucco building 
with several older, dingy-loohing structures lying be- 
yond iL The station ^^•agon had stopped in front of the 
white building. "You arc to have the use of the guest 
house,” Madhu said; then proudly, “It is air<on- 
ditioned.” As I stood there, I svas steamy hot and 
sweating. Unloading began. 1 was keyed up with con- 
fusion and excitement; Xai was beside herself sath the 
joy of seeing her children. We entered a lounge room 
furnished svilh a round table covered by a dirty cloth, 
expensive matching chairs, a telephone, and tu-o large 
framed religious pictures hanging on the wall. The 
floor was tile in lime<oIored blocks; there rs'as a closed 
door at one side. “The manager’s bedroom; he sleeps 
here sometimes," Madhu explained. "TTie next door is 
the bathroom you are to use.” It stood open; I could 
see gleaming white tile and porcelain ftxtaies. He 
opened a door straight ahead and we rvalked out onto 
a in'de L-shaped temndab. Bamboo curtains tvzth 
black cotton linings fell to the floor on one side of the 
L. Drawn up to it v.'ere a dining table vdth stains of 
curry and dahl on the doth, and half a dozen chairs. 
On the other side of the balcony L in a line wnth the 
from bedroom and bath, there r\'as a door. Madhu 
opened this. Cold air rushed out at us 'We sxalked into 
our bedroom. 

"Lie down and rest until we eat, Akka,” Tai said. 

“Tlie sen-ant will bring in the luggage,” Madhu 
added, and he and Taj left. 

I was in a good sized room svith a tile floor, svhite 
trails, shutters at the tsvo winodtra— the air-conditioning 
unit in one of them, and what 1 was already calling 
"■\V'estem drapes.” Two shiny modem tvooden beds, a 
wardrobe, the door standing open, a dressing table, with 
small drawers to the Boor, a bench in front of it. com- 
pleted the furnishings. 1 took off my jacket, pulled back 
the spread and lay dow-n. It was shivery cold After a few 
minutes of discomfort. I got up. said to myself. “I didn't 



Conic to India to frewe, lying in an air-condiiioned 
room." I put my jacket on, opened the door quietly and 
slipped out on to the balcony. No one tvas in sij;ht but 
there was a low, almost sobbing sound. Tlic black cloth- 
lined bamboo curtains were lilting, blowing in the 
breeze, but not enough to let me see under them. How- 
ever diere ivas an opening between two of the bamboo 
curtains, so I walked softly up, hiding myself back of the 
bamboo and looked out. 

Doun ts\-o steps, there was a cement courtyard. I 
looked up to see the sun, brilliant in a cloudless sky. 
TJje guest house threw a bit of shade, and in it on dje 
cement floor four women were crouched, one foot 
under, one knee up, sitting bent over, their saris over 
their heads. Tliey were talking, ihcit low voices making 
the childlike, almost sobbing sound 1 liad heard. One 
had a deep magenta sari, one a sari nith a border in a 
green leaf pattern, another had white with an allover 
pattern of green. One woman, who was withered black, 
wore a s.iri of faded green: she had four gold btngles, 
quite heavy, eivo on each arm. I looked at the odien’ 
arms; one had a single gold bangle on each arm witli 
many glass bangles, Tlie third woman had such thin 
gold bangles you could scarcely pick them out among 
the many colored glass ones, "nte fourth woman had a 
four-inch land of blue glass on each arm and a gold 
plug in her nose. 1 could see two heavy silver anklets 
where her knee puHed her sari away. 

The vsomcn had scoops, like dustpans, but fine- 
woven of rattan; they were shaking, losung seeds, pick- 
ing out biu of waste. Back of ilicm were enormous bags 
full of seed; in front of Uicni a canvas sheet with a good 
sited pile already cleaned. They shook and tossed in the 
low, slow rhythm of their voices. A black mynah bird 
was stalking up. He seized a seed and flew out over the 
courtyard v^all. kfy eyes followed him; there was a 
rusty crow sitting on the wall. 

I stood ivatciiing, jurnyung svhen the door opened 
□lid MadJiii came through and walked across the bal- 
cony to me. 



“^Vhal are they cleaning?” I asVed. The women did 
not look nor move nor interrupt the rhythm of shaking 
the scoops despite the strange sound of my voice. 

"To^y they are working on cumin seeds. Tomor- 
row they tvill work with, chilies, coriander, and tur- 
meric. They tvorfc here in the courtyard all the time 
preparing the many seeds and herbs we use m our can- 
ning. Come, Aunti, we arc ready to cat.” 

We stfcnt out through the main room of the guest 
house to the stone paved road and n-alked along sloirly, 
^^adhu telling me about the factory. The vegetable be^ 
beside us ivcre expcrimeotal plots tvhere they tested new 
seeds. The older low building on beyond the guest 
bouse were the offices. They were crudely built svith 
ojjtn fronts. I could see tables, desks, and men. 

"The two large buildings beyond the seed beds are 
ssherc the canning is done. I have my small chembtry 
laboratory there," Madfau said and went on explaining 
that in addition to being food chembt he u'as one of the 
two production managers. The fanory employed fifty 
men and ses'enty tvomen for the canning operation: 
then there svere a bookkeeper and a treasurer in the 
office and many clerks. The help in the shipping depart- 
ment ss-as variable; sometimes the tins were stored until 
there was a big accumulation before they were shipped, 
and, of course, there were chaukidars (u-atchmen) and 
coolies. 

The road turned nosv and tve were in front of a 
good-sized open shed. An army truck s\'as drawn up to 
it and coolies were loading cardboard cartons, each 
stenciled in big letters ".>f3thura Fruit and \^egetab]e 
Products, Mathura, India.” "We stood a moment sv'atch- 
ing. Madhu srent on. 

"Most of our work is done under army contract. 
Canning b nesv to India. It b hard to get people used to 
eating food from tins. But s\e have so much svaste of 
fruit and vegetables in season that it nill be a big help 
to India's economy once canning gets cstablbhcd. As 
canning goes in India, this is quite a large and prosper- 
ous operation. The owner started in 1942 srith a capital 
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o£ 16 rupees and this piece of ground. Tltere svaa not 
even a hue on it. Gut. Oh, Aunti. he is a hard man to 
work for. He squeezes you every vny." 

We walked on, the road turning again beside the 
loading shed. Now die road vm close between storage 
slieds, an open seivage gutter at one side of it. 

“Aunti,” Madhu said, "this b not a good place for 
my children to live. 1 don’t know why the owner didn’t 
plan the quarters better.” 

Another turn, and sve walked close between tn-o 
u’alls. The first door we passed, Madhu said, was the 
block occupied by the other production manager. They 
rvere the only tn’o employees u’ho had quarters in the 
compound. Tlicy received these quarters in addition to 
their salaries, large by Indian standards. The second 
door hfadhu opened, and %ve entered a tiny courtyard, 
brick paved, a latrine in one comer. There rvas a hand* 
kerciiief of blue sky above: the open space wasn’t 
twelve feet square. A narrow open porcJi s'^as in front of 
tis, level with the courtyard; an enclosure at one end 
was the kitchen. On the other open end rvas a narrorv 
table with four chairs. Madhu led me on through the 
‘door in the center of the porcli, into a room so dark I 
couldn't see for a minute, and where a big electric fan 
was rvhining so loudly that 1 could hardly hear. 

Then Tai’s voice said, "Akka, see me. in the midst 
>oE my children," There \m Tai on a mat on the floor, 
Prabhavati, the baby girl, in lier arms: Surat the two- 
and-a-half-year-old boy sitting close in the folds of her 
sari; Satbh, the girl bf four; Kiran, tite boy of six; and 
Prakasli, the eldest, seven, squatting, looking at her. 
Tire older three children got up and made a solemn 
nsmaste to me. Tai rose, Prabhavati in iier arms, Surat 
dinging to her. 

"Oh, Akka, how shocked you must be to see hosv 
stelive." . , 

Tlie large rectangular room had a cracked cement 
floor. My eyes followed the plaster— dingy, not freshly 
%\lu(c-svashed— up to where just under the high ceiling 
there svas a row of. four sm^l wiridows, die only light 
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and air in the room. Tlie shorter oralis at the side of the 
room ere lined ^vitli cupboards. 

Madhu said, "Aunti, I Vept at the o^mer until he 
had the cupboards made. We could not live svithout 
storage. He promises rshite-rvash, the floor mended, but 
nothing is done." 

The only furnishings were two single cliarpoys neat 
with handtsoven covers and a big double charpoy 
turned up against the wall, its rope pattern making it 
almost like a srall hanging. Madhurani came in, the 
black tendrils of her hair curling a bit about her warm 
and tender face. 

“Come, Aunti, eat.” 

The children went out t\-ith us, but only we elders 
ate. Tai, Madhu. and I were seated at the table, the 
cloth spotless— Madhurani served us. A narrow stair- 
way ran up one side of the courtvard to an upper court- 
yard. The steps were steep Prakash went up first, 
then Kiran helped Surat up tliem and Satish followed. 
Prabhavati, the baby, sat on the floor just inside the 
kitciien, her back to us. She would look half around, 
then at my slightest motion turn away, Tai and I filled 
oursehes with Madhurani’s good food. 

Tai and Madhu began to talk but first she said, 
"Come, Madhurani. bring your food and eat here with 
us.” Madhurani came with her stainless steel lhal 
heaped quite full. We too had been served on stainless 
steel, Tai explaining again that young people in India 
were using it. They had some silver of course, but it 
was stored away in minks. Tlic children kept creeping 
down on the narrow stair, looking at us but saying 
nothing. Tai said, “The children want you to come up 
on the roof and sec the Jumna River. Oh. Akka, shall 
1 pull or push y ou up these steep steps!” 

Tai was laughing as she went in front, giving me a 
big tug on each step. The little roof terrace w'as smaller 
than the courtyard, with a wall that Surat couldn't see 
over, but Uic two older boys were leaning on and over 
it. pointing. Prakash tum^, bis dark eyes flashing at 
me and said. “See. Aunti, Jumna.” 


There, in the flat land, was the Jumna River, carv- 
ing dose to »i5, H'ide and quiet looking, but yellou’, 
deep. ^Ve looked awhile, then Tai sent me off with 
hfadhu. I tvalked back to the guest house with him, he 
going over to dieck in the canning factory. Later tvhen 
the sun was down, he was going to take all of us out for 
a ride in the station wagem. This time, the cold in the 
bedroom svas tvelcome. . 

Tai wakened me; the room tvas dark and when 1 
asked if it was the middle of the night, Tai laughed. 

“No, but you have slept soundly. It is cseniug and 
Afadhu is here w'ilh the station wa^n for us. ' 

Outside. Madhurant and the children stood waiting. 
They were close to her. quieL Madhurant’said, ''Aumi, 
you are already giving us a treat. The children love to 
ride in an automobile and seldom have the opportu- 
nity.*' 

We had to U’ait at the gate for the chaukidar to 
come. He fumbled svith the key tied to the comer of 
his dhoti. Up Uie steep little rise of ground, wc were 
out on the main road, the only vehicle in sight. We 
passed the neighboring group of factory buildings close 
to the road. There were a few trees close too, but be- 
yond tvas barren ground with hummocks, a fesv low 
iiills and spane, scrubby growth. We were going to 
Lord Krishna's birthplace, but this seemed biblical 
country. Wc passed tlie bit of bazaar where in the half- 
hght 1 could see huddled figures in the stalls, spots of 
fire from their cooking pots lighting up their faces. 

The car turned away from the mam road, onto a 
side road skirting Mathura. On both sides of the road 
there were small ruined temples, bricks tumbling’ out, 
g.iping holes. In betiveen iJjere was stubbly growth, and 
once in a while a spreading tree. One more turn of the 
road and the car stopped. All of us got out; the chil- 
dren had made no sounds. Head high before us svis a 
large plateau of earth. It svas supported by a partly ex- 
posed w’all of cnimbling bricks and stones. Madhu and 
the boys tvere already climbing up broken stone steps. 
Madhurani with Prabhas'ati in her arms, Satish cling- 



ing to her sari. Tai and I followed. Otcrat die far end. 
there was a small mosqtie. The sky, gray blue, uas lotv, 
dose over our heads. Around us svas a flat plain, tlic 
Jumna River in turns and loops, wnrithing through it 
like a snake. Tlicrc were no douds, no fog, no blowing 
dust, but the air was thick, heavy svith years. Madhti, 
^fadhurani, and tlieir children dose in a group were 
svalking slonly along, ^fadhllra^i had the palu of her 
sari over her head and so did Tai. Their figures ucrc 
shadosvy in die dark. Tat took me by die hand and 
spoke in a low voice, Tliere was no other sound. 

"Akka, diis is Krishna's birdiplacc. You remember, 
1 told you about it. There was a pronouncement that 
the King svould be killed by a child bom of hit loved 
queen. Six times her nesvbom babes svere snatdied from 
lier and killed, but this scvenili time, there scere more 
signs, more omens. The king svas so fearful lie had the 
queen confined in the prison. His advisors counseled 
her death, but die King could not endure ordering her 
death. She was spied upon at every hour, but at the 
moment of birth, Krishna's birth, a loyal maidsenant 
substituted her own child. Tlie King entered die cham* 
ber at the first cry of the child and himself scired it. 
Holding it high, he dashed it to the stone floor before 
the queen's e)’ej. But already the real son of the King. 
die baby Krishna, si'as in the arms of a trusted servant, 
outside die walls of the prison. The River Jumna was 
in flood, spreading all over the plain. The plan had 
been for the servant to carry baby Lord Krishna across 
die river, so the servant svaded out into the stream. The 
waters svere pouring dosvn raising the river higher and 
higher. The servant held the babe out of the srater He 
was a tall man; higher and higher he held the diild. the 
svaters rising and rising. He could raise the child no 
higher; being swept away by the flood seemed a cer 
tainty. The water came up and up, as if it was searching 
for the baby Krishna. The water touched Krbhna’s foot. 
The turbulence ceased; the waters fell away. Baby Lord 
Krishna was carried across the Jumna in safety to the 
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trusted, wjtiting hands on the other side. Behind him 
the river rose again and roared in black turbulence." 

Tai's nails ■were cmung into my hand; my hand was 
rigid. We moved over where there was a bit of wall. 

Tai said in a iow voice, "See, Akka, the arches of the 
windoivs. intact after tlie hundreds of years.” 

IVe stood close together, on the edge of the hard 
dirt-packed platform, silent before the Jumna. At last 
rve moved to join the family. They were at the far end, 
looking at the mosque. 

Tai burst out loudly, "In the sixteenth century, the 
hfoslems defiled tliis holy ground with their mosque. 
A Hindu temple was built on the ground over the pris- 
on, but the hioslems tore it down, stone by stone, and 
put up this mosque. At the Pariiuon, the government 
bad it padlocked, but not yet have the Hindus been 
given permission to rid this place of it and restore the 
temple of Krishna." Tai seemed tall when her eyes 
flashed such sparks of fire. Prakash. the eldest of die 
children, was sanding beside her, seeming al! too, his 
eyes flashing like hers. 

Silently, in the dark, we climbed dorvn tlie crum- 
bling stone steps and got into the car. Shadows made 
out ride still darker, but it only a short disance till 
the car stopped again. There were dim lights here, a few 
sails sviih merchants squatting in them, and, on the 
ground, rvoven trays ivilh flowers— roses and many mari- 
golds. Tai bought some roses and gave Madhurani part 
of them. Before us there was a wall and an entrance 
gate. Beside it a beggar squatted, lifting sightless eyes 
and holding out his brown hand. Tai fell back from us. 
opening her moneybag again, saying, "Akka, I give only 
to the blind.” 

Inside all sx'as white marble, bright lights making it 
gleam against the darkness of the night. The wall 
around head-high ivas marble. We were sanding on a 
wide marble platform surrounding the white marble 
temple, not a large temple but glistening white in the 
bright electric light. Tai and Madhurani moved ahead, 
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going. I pTomiied you a massage. In ihe morning, I svill 
liavc Uie old svoman come to you.” 

I u’3s still sound asleep svbcn Uic sound of die door 
opening roused me. Il u-as daylight and Madhurani svas 
coming in tvith a tray, on it a teapot, tu'o cups and ttvo 
plates. Tai in a fresh sari seas sitting on her bed, her 
legs folded tinder, smiling. The air conditioning was 
turned oR, the shutters svere open. Madhiirani put the 
tray on the dressing table. I sat tip and Madhurani 
handed me a platetvitha cup of tea. 

“How are you tins morning. Aunli? Rested? How 
good you are to come to India and bring our mother 
home to us.” 

Afadhurani went back to the children at once, but 
Tai svaited while I dressed. Today she would spend 
with her family: 1 would rest and write letters. Tomor- 
row, we were to go on to Delhi. We must get on to 
Kashmir. Wc went over our plans; Uicre the hotels 
ivould be closing by October 15. and it ivas non' Sep- 
tember twenty-sevenili. It was hard to leave Mathura, 
almost on arris a(, but from Kashmir we would come 
directly back to Mathura for the whole month of 
Divali, the festival of lights. Mukund and his family 
would come up from Nagpur and join us. 

I walked out on the verandah with Tai; she was 
going over to Matlhurani's now. It was early and the 
tsomcn had not yet come to work. One of the btmboo 
curtains had not been let doH^ so we had a full slew 
into the back courtyard. Ileyond the cement courtyard 
there was a hricked area a^ut twenty by thirty feet. 
Tethered to iron stakes, at imcnals, there sverc four- 
teen cows. Most of the cows were while, but two were 
black; four of them svere young. Each of die cows had 
a s\o<Klcti Im)\ of hay in front of il. Their heaili l^crc 
down inimchint;; their ribs stuck out. and their udders 
were so small I couldn't see their tcau, but squattetl by 
one of the cons was .an Indian man. His hands tip under 
her sscrc bringing down into a pal] thin little sqniru of 
milt. 

“Akka. Tcmember, I told you svhen children arc 


sickly, ive try to get milk from a black cow. It’s an old 
superstition, but I really think that there b a difference 
in the vitamin content. At any rate in the south of 
India, where they get the most viamins from the sun, 
the cows are all white; here in the midsection, you will 
find a few black cows. When sve get to Kashmir w-here 
they have the least sun, all the cows svill be black." 

The ground outside the bricked area tvas brosvn and 
bare, but there were rose bushes, dusty and straggling, 
climbing up the svall. The sun ss-as brilliant in a bright 
blue cloudless sky. 

"As soon as the milking b done," Tat said, "the cows 
will be taken to pasture." 

I had just taken out my letter pad s»hen in came 
the gardener, not knocking for entrance. He had a 
bunch of marigolds and orange cosmos, and he put 
them in the enameled brass \ases that svere on the 
dressing table. It was not an artful arrangement nor an 
artful choice of flotvers, but it sm pleasing. He bore 
himself, in silent dignity, but he banged tlie door. 
Bearers seemed to be moving all about silently except 
for the banging of doors which was as constant as drum 
beats. The room boy, with rosettes of gold in ius ears, 
came and made our ^ds. 

As I started to write tny letters, back came Tai, a 
small black old woman following her, her gray hair in 
a tight little knot, but straggles of it around her dark 
ivithered face. Her brown hands irere like clajrj and 
her sari grimy. Tai was laughing, and the svoman 
smiling too, shosring a few snags of teeth. She bad a 
little tin in her hand. 

"The old woman b going to give you the massage 
I promised you could have every day in India. Here, let 
me unzip you." 

In moments, I was on my bed stripped, lying on a 
sheet, covered with another. I had snatched up a bath 
towel as I resented having all my clothes off, but Tai 
said sharply, "Akka, the old woman cannot massage you 
through your clothes. She can manage her hands under 
a sari but your slip b too close to you. I will leave you 
to her now." 
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I xca face down on the bed. every joint and muscle 
in niy body crying out for relief. 1 felt cold strong hands 
seize my ncch; I let out a cry, useless in that room svlth 
its eiRht inch svalls. Nfy body was tense svith the pain of 
her grip. Just as I thought my end had come, there was 
a cold dash on my back. I raised myself; she s'l'as shaking 
oil on me from the tin but there sras a wild light in 
her eyes. In an instant, her liands descended, this time 
on my shoulders. I scre.ifned again. In desperation I 
called from llic depths of memory the word “asta,” 
That SN-as sshat Tai Ind saeamed at tlie driver of tlic 
buffalo cart when he had throvm us about so badly. 

"Astal Asial" 1 bellowed, getting my head up, my 
knees drawn ttp in s<tdden motion. I sac up. The old 
uoman looked furiously at me, talking violently, 1 sat 
there, on the edge of the bed, shaking my head just as 
violently. Slie grabbed up the top sheet that had fallen 
on tl>e floor, flung it over my shoulders, and went to (he 
door, her hand held back to me in a sign to follow. 

I was too dared to refuse. I clutched the sheet about 
my shoulders with one luind. ilie bath towel still to my 
middle with the other hand, and followed the old fury 
into tlie bathroom. The tub was full to the top with 
water, She snatched tlie sheet and pushed, and 1 stepped 
into v^-ater, icy cold. The bath towel still at my middle. 
I held it tJiere; it was a little comfort. Afy body u-as 
greasy as a channel swimmer’s, but still the water was 
shockingly cold. My teeth were trying to chatter, but 
1 kept them apart, afraid if they hit and I chipped them 
that I would be in for Indian dentistry. With horror, 
1 saw tliat the old woman was furling her sari high. She 
plunged one of her brown old legs into the tub, her 
other leg giving her anchor. She was black and I ivaj 
white wiUi fury in that icy water. Her hands began to 
rub and belabor me, no wash doth to soften their blows. 
\Vatcr was splashing and running over the top of the 
tub. The ohl woman was yelling at me and my scream- 
ing was louder. 

All at once, Tai came into the bathroom and burst 
into laughter. I began to cry. 

"Tai, she is killing me." 



Still laughing, Tai drove the old woman away 
mumbling. She had me out o! the tub, wiped dry and 
back in the bedroom in minutes. 

"Akka, I didn't dream she would be so rough. I will 
never leave you alone for anything like that again.” But 
she was still laughing. 

Tai and I walked together over to Madhurani's. 
The factory compound was in its pattern of activity. 
There was a hum, mostly of voices from the canning 
section. There svere few machines and many people. 
Beside us, the men in the ofEce pan of the factory rvere 
buzzing au-ay. Here there r\ras more conversation than 
work. Servants rvere coming and going. A truck was 
chugging out from the loading shed. I clutched Tai’s 
arm and pointed up. High on the roof there svas a large 
monkey. Tai refused to be interested. 

"They are just a nuisance here," she said, then she 
spoke what was close to her heart. "Oh, Akka, how can 
I stand it to have my grandchildren live in such quar- 
ters. There is no place for them to play in the sun. They 
can't come out herein the compound with the tvorkers.” 

As we Tvent into the court, my heart s^•as with Tai. 
TItis tvas such a ught. dark place, just the scrap of sky 
overhead and the tiny bit of escape to the scrap of roof. 
Madhurani svas calm and smiling, ready with our din- 
ner.'As we united a minute for Madhu to come, tJie 
children began to climb; they wanted to demonstrate 
their prowess. Up the cupboards, tlie tsvo older boys 
went; from the top it was a scramble up to the windows 
The boys were triumphant. Satish had stopped at the 
cupboard top; Surat svas standing belosv rvatching. He 
ssas a fat little boy; his figure was that of a portly old 
man in miniature, but topped with a child’s dark curls 
and merry face, hladhu came saying that the owner of 
the factory would come shortly from his home m 
Mathura to the guest house. The management was to 
have a conference on potatoes and it would be a cliance 
for me to meet the owner As soon as we ivere through 
eating, Madhu and I walked back to the guest house 
A shiny neiv Ford stood in front of the door. 



]ands hung over the edge of the frame. At the sound of 
a door, I turned. The manager rvas just coming out of 
his bedroom. "Can’t you sit dosvn, ^^rs. Armstrong? 1 
s\-ill have the bearer bring lemonade.” 

I sat dosvTi in one of the cane chain. He clapped his 
hands for the bearer. I told him hose comfortable sse 
svere in the guest house and I spohe of the air condition 
ing. He said yes, it ss’as the thing in India, but had I 
noticed on the outside of the building that one Kail 
of his bedroom nas of Kus-Kus with water running 
down through it, a tatty, the old Indian way of cooling 
rooms. Then I talked about the factory, saying that food 
preservation could improve India’s food supplies so 
much. He liked my talk, but svas already so puSed \rith 
self-esteem that he couldn’t ssvcU any more. I listened 
to com-ersadon about his factory, his astute entry into 
the canning field, his son in college, on and on; then 
his car, his Ford. He asked svhen we were leaving, and 
when I said tomorrow we svould go to Delhi on our way 
to Kashmir, he at once said, moving his body with an 
important twist, and nuiJnga quidi jerk of his bead to 
the side, ”1 am going to Delhi in the morning on busl* 
ness. You and Mn. Sathe can go up svith me. It is a 
pleasant ride by car and a hard trip by train.” 1 thanked 
him and said that' we ivould be delighted. He got up. 
puSing up a little more with his oSer of the ride, and 
said that he roust take care of business in the office. 
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I opened my eyes in the morning to see Tax. dressed 
for travel, sitting at the dressing table, svriting the 
usual travel chit to Lord Krishna. 

“Ask Krishna for special care for us with that 
envner,” I said. Tax’s eyes snapped. 

"I don’t esen like to ride with him,” she said. "Oh. 
Akla. that Madhu has to work for such a man and bse 
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in sudi a pUcc. Get on with your dressing. Madhurani 
win bring tea and a btin; we are to make an early start.” 

We decided to take ls>o suitcases and the black 
leatlier diiltlc bag to Kashmir. Madlm had already as- 
sured tfs that our other bags, locked, could be stored 
safely in the guest house. Tai and I were sitting, u'aiting 
in die main room, when die Ford drove up, Tai flounc- 
ing her sari about because she \«$ waiting. Our bags 
were outside, ready. 

The oivner, puffed this morning svitli giving us the 
ride, came into the room, fits glance took in Taj's dark 
silk sari and my Italian silk suit. Outside the driver, 
thin, bearded, in a yellow turlian, was standing impas- 
sive at the door of the car. Inside, on die back seat, was a 
young woman, a little girl beside her. The owner said. 
“Mrs. Armstrong. Mn. Sathe, this is Mrs. Jatar. She 
is taking some things to her mother in Delhi. Her 
husband is the sub-manager at the bank.” 

1 could hear die bearer shifting baggage in die 
trunk. As we got in, I heard the Jock snap. There had 
been room. Mrs. jatar took the little girl in her pale 
pink organdy frock up on die soft cloud of her sky blue 
chiffon sari. TJie cJiild did not speak nor move during 
the journey. Tai sat in the center, 1 on the outside. The 
oumer was looking back saying. “Tliere is ample room 
in the seat.” 

Madhu ivas coming toivard the car on the path be- 
tween the vegetable beds, and Madhurani had come up 
the road with the children. Madhurani had the same 
ability to lime her actions as did Tai. They were just 
in time to wish us a pleasant trip to Kashmir and ware 
good-bye. 
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Tiiz Imperial Hotel just off Connaught Circus u3S 
the big, old name hotel in New Delhi, the best before 
the government built the air<onditioned Asoka, so our 
turbaned, bearded driver and Mr. Shaha knew its loca* 
tion without hunting abouc TTie Imperial was back 
from Queen’s Highway, behind an ornamental iron 
fence with a laivn landscaped with tall old trees and 
shrubs. There was an oval entrance at the side, the cen- 
ter planted and tended like a garden. 

As sve turned in and the Oriental luxury tvas evi- 
dent, Mr. Shaha turned and said, "'We can find you 
comfortable lodgings at less cost ’* 

Bluntly in American fashion, I said, "At the Impe- 
rial, the rates are seventy-five to ninety-five rupees for 
two per day. In American dollars, that figures the best 
room at ten dollars per day for each of us, for room and 
meals. To Americans that is reasonable " Tai pinched 
me. I didn’t knosv whether she was delighted that I had 
put the factory owner dotvn or whether she ivanted to 
say, "Don’t be so commercial, Akka,” but I was pleased 
to see his head droop a little. 



Our car had barely halted when do^vn the steps of 
tlie open lobby came the chief dcomian, a gray-bearded, 
six-foot Indian tvith a crisp white turban, the ends 
smartly aloft like weather vanes. His tunic and trousers 
Avere svhite starched cotton, these set off by a bib of 
deep red wool decorated with a shield of the hotel 
initials, trimmed with gold braid and cinched in at the 
svaist with a ivide gold braid belt. Polished, black hea \7 
leather British shoes completed his uniform. He opened 
the car door. ^Vith a brief goodbye and tliank you— 
the thank you just from me. Tai adhering to her man- 
ner of not acknowledging favors in that way, Tai and I 
got out and ivalked up the shallow steps wide as the 
lobby, and carpeted in ted as uas the lobby. We stopped 
at the desk, met with pleasant smiles by the clerk, 
and registered. Up in the elevator, dotvn a svide corri- 
dor, we found our luggage waiting in a pleasant Urge 
room, an old-fashioned ceiling fan over each bed, a 
great deal of chintz in curtains, slipcoven and spreads, 
and a big wardrobe. A dressing room had a dressing 
table and a long closet in svhich to hang dresses. The 
bathroom had a few of the white tiles broken, and water 
was dripping from the faucets, making a yellow stain, 
but all of it liras clean and comfortable. 

We shook the dust of the old road from our silks, 
washed our faces, and went down for lunch. Two boys, 
about twelve, in small replicas of the doorman’s uni- 
form. stood at the dining room doors, beaming as they 
opened them for us. Inside, there was air conditioning, 
and dozens of clean m lute tables. The headwaiter seated 
us, indicating that lunch was a buffet. A circular table 
was spread in the center of the room, decorated ivith 
high bouquets and loaded down with western food I 
heaped my plate high, mostly with meat— roast beef, 
corned beef, ham— Tai urging me on saying, “Akka, eat 
wliile you can." 

Later that day 1 bouglu the Times of India and 
read several items complaining about beef being served 
in city hotels and urging that it be forbidden. But 1 
joyously ate that first meal and many more of excel- 
lently prepared meat at the Imperial. 



The dining room x%a$ comforubly ftlleU witli a cos- 
mopolitan group— Americans, British, Europeans, some 
Indbns; their losely whes in delicate saris. There ss^as 
just one Oriental, a young Japanese man, sitting ses'eral 
tables away from us. It was familiar and comfortable for 
me to be sitting in Western diairs. eating Western food. 
Tai enjoyed this easy life too. 

Our first stop for the afternoon was to be at the 
American Embassy. The Imperial doorman walked 
dowTi the carpeted steps with m. blew' a shrill svhistle 
isvicc. He had asked Tai if sve wanted a large or a small 
taxi. Cars were in a stand just at the entrance of the 
grounds. Tlie taxi had a large driver svith turban and 
beard. We diwe rapidly through streets filfed svith cars, 
trucks, rickshaws, bicycles, cows, goats and buffalo carts 
to Feraze Road. At the Embassy, we picked up my mail. 
Back in the car Tai leaned forward and said to the 
driver, “Hamilton House, Connaught Circus." iV'e sverc 
on our w-ay to try our luck at the American Express. 

TIte New' Delhi streets were sride and tree lined. As 
sve came back into the center of die city, traffic in- 
creased, and for blocks at a time there were stalls on the 
sidewalks, small huts back of them made of bits and 
pieces of w'ood. ardboard, doth— just anything. 

"Refugees from Pakbtan.” Tai said. 

“But the panilion s>-a3 im years ago and iJiey are 
still on the sidewalks?" 

"The government has spent lacs [one hundred 
thousand] of rupees relocating them. So many of the 
Punjabis svere merchants. It b hard to force them out of 
the cities. They get a toe hold with a tiny shop and they 
don’t want to move to the suburbs or the country ^Ve 
have millions of our own in need. These people arc so 
aggressive. They crowd their way in and somehow build 
little businesses." 

Tai resented the refugees from Pakuian. She felt the 
government favored them, and she felt the refugees had 
tightened the pinch on young Indians like her sons. 

IPe had turned into Uie street that was Connaught 
Circus. It circled around a park— the hub of the wheel 





—with grass, trees, and benches in it. Most of the shops 
that lined the edge svere small but some sverc preten- 
tious. All of them had doors and svindosvs. There were 
awnings and built-out roofs over the sidesvalk, and I 
could sec that inside there were counters, shelves, dis- 
play svindows. Connaught Cttciis sras a regular shop- 
ping center, not a bazaar. 

Our turbaned driver pulled up the car to the curb 
saying, "Hamilton House." 

He opened the door, we climbed out on the wide 
sidcsvalk in front of Hamilton House. There were long 
glass windo^vs full of travel posters, and inside I could 
see a wide counter in the center aviih flanks of desks in 
low-walled cubicles at each side. Tire room had the 
American look, much varnished svood, no ornaments, 
no litter, just advertising, but behind the counter and 
seated at most of the desks svere Indians, trimly dressed, 
alert There svere a number of svomen, some Oriental, 
some European. I guessed that among tliu personnel 
every language in the world svas understood and spoken. 

The coolness of air-conditioning met us, but even 
before we reached the center desk, we felt a svarmth of 
welcome. A slender, rather tall young Indian looked 
directly at me, his eyes bright svith Intelligence. 

"Please, Madam, what can vie do for you?" 

"I would like to speak to the manager," I said. 

"Tliis way. Will you sit here, please?" 

The Indian had led us to the far side of the room. 
Several comfortable chairs with cushioned seats and 
backs were in a group in front of an office space sJ)ul off 
with opaque glass. He knocked at Uie door, went in and 
at once a young American came out smiling. I intro- 
duced myself and Tai. He asked us to come into his 
office. 

Robert 'Wood was a tall, bronzed man, young, com- 
petent He read my letter of credit, looked up at me 
witli Uic kindly warmth we expect from Americans. 
"Yes. I can take care of you. Do you want some money 
today?" 

1 said, "Yes," but I tvondered how I svould manage 
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when I ^v’as au’ay from Delhi. He instructed me to mail 
my personal check, registerctl mail, care of Robert 
Wood, American Express, and lie ssoidd send the money 
in rupees to die State Bank of India svherever I "'it* 
By taking the money direct in Indian currency, I should 
not lose by double exchange. My face and Tai’5 'vere 
alight. Promptly and directly my affairs had been ar- 
ranged and with genuine personal courtesy. 

“Come out to the central desk. I svill get the money 
for you,” There he had me wTife the clieck, then he in- 
troduced us to the young Indian sve had first ap- 
proached, saying, “TliU is my first assistant. He "’ll! 
give you the money in rupees and ahs'a^s help you in 
any way if you come and I liappcn not to be here* 

I asked about our tickets to Kashmir. We would like 
tliem for tomorrow es-ening. The young Indian said, 
"Let me make a telephone call." 

Robert Wood stood chatting svith us. This friend* 
liness, although it "-as in the line of business, made me 
feel secure. The young Indian was back, smiling. 

"I base a coupe for you from Old Delhi to patlian* 
kot, 7:30 loraorrow evening. I will have to send for the 
tickets. Could you pick them up tomonow?” 

"Yes.” s\e said, thanked him and thanked Robert 
IVood. He walked to the door with us. People had been 
standing all along the counter; someone svas talking at 
almost every desk over various travel problems; people 
were coming and going. As sve went out, I looked back 
at his steady face and said, “Thank you. You ha\e made 
me feel very secure,” 

Our taxi took a main wide road out of Connaught 
Circus. It svas just a few blocks to the Imperial but bi- 
cycles by the dozens choked the traffic. This time as 
came to the hotel I noticed along the front svidc iralk 
goods spread for sale and several ivomen in Tibetan 
costume walking around among the brass and bronze 
pieces. 

Before I could speak, Tai said, "^V'ait, Akka, don’t 
be so eager to buy." We tinned into the side entrance 
and the resplendent doorman opened our taxi door. 
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and ushered us into ti»e lobbf again. This time I 
noticed the potted plants next lo the trail, up the steps, 
and into ilie lobby; over them were hand-blocked wall 
liangings, reds and yellows to go with the color o! the 
carpet. 

Tai and I agreed that vie srould eat dinner 
promptly, then make our call on Mrs. Kamlabai. In 
our room, tve put on fresh silltj and quickly relumed to 
the lobby. I gave the young boys in uniform who 
opened the dining-room doors a few coins. Tat said, 
"You spoil the servants,” but she was smiling. The boys 
had a svinning svay; they flattered you as they bosred 
low', pulling open the doon. 

The hcadwaiter seated us as it we sverc old friends. 
I ordered American food. Tai was pleased svith an 
Indian dinner, and she was proud to have me comfort- 
able. well fed. Ne.xt to us, alone at a table, was tlte 
>oung Japanese man; he looked lonely. He kept his 
liead down, eating but looking about sometimes from 
the sides of his eyes. 

When s»e were through, we svent out and had a taxi 
called. Tai had been .tble to get Mrs. Kamlabai on the 
phone, so she ss'as expecting us. Mrs. Kamlabai svas the 
Directress of Lady Irwin College, the largest home eco- 
nomics institution in India. Just six months before, she 
had been a guest in my home during her Ford-spon- 
sored tour of land-grant colleges. Tai had been her 
student at Lady Invin and svas her close friend. In my 
home we had cooked Indian food for her, helped her 
wash and iron saris, taken heron her enthusiastic Tint 
visit to a supermarket. Mrs. Kamlabai was a tall woman 
with a large, well-rounded frame, a large, full, strongly 
modeled face, Slie was dark browm— South Indian— Tai 
told me. Her hair was black streaked with gray, 
smoothed into a tight bun with just a softening fluff of 
white about her pleasant bee. She was a child widow, 
but surrounded now by nieces and nephews of college 
age. She was a hard but competent administrator, and 
lived in a comfortable bungalow on the campus. 

It was dusk; there was little ttaflic along the residen- 



tial stxccu. When we came to Feme Road. I rccognucd 
the American Emha«y. Tlierc Mere a few lighu. Tai 
u'as calling my attention to die brick wall enclojing 
Lady In\in College, on the other tide of the itreet. 

“We will have to find a gate open." Tai laid. "All 
>\iU 1)C closed at night except one with a guard.” 

The center gate waa open. Tai uid, "Mrr. 
Kntnlabai." to the chaukidar. he promptly opened it. 
and dro\c into the tree jhaded campus. Tliere ucre 
a ntiml>er of substantial two- and three-story brick 
buildings. Follossung the driseway. s%'ith Tail direc- 
tions, ue Ssound around and found a neat bros^m hunga- 
loss’ ssith a light on outside for us. A sersant came, 
opened the car door. We were juii at the steps sshen 
Mrs. Kamlabai came out with a hearty w'cleome. Before 
SVC went in. she had Tai send the taxi asvay, saying that 
her driver svould take us back to tlie hotel. The porch 
svas filled with potted planu; inside there was a hallway 
opening into a dining room on one side, and on the 
other side a living room, whidi we entered. It svas com- 
fortably fiimiihed: rugs, curuins. pictures on the w'alls. 
tables, lamps, upholstered chain. The ornaments were 
Indian, svood carving from Kaihmir, enameled brass 
from Benares. Tlie room looked used but not svotti. 
Mn. Kamlabai ss-as like the room, not elegant but very 
substantial. 

Tea s»-as served at once. She did not ask if we svished 
if, ihe commanded. She had an eager, direct interest in 
both Tai and me. The unis-emty in my liome tosvn. and 
our trip to Kashmirall s»ere discussed In turn we heard 
about her family, and members of the faculty who v'cre 
friends of Tai's; it svas then that Mrs. Kamlabai said. 
"Tai, I know of a post tliat I think will be interesting 
for you. The Ford Foundation is looking for an Indian 
advisor for a home economics school they arc opening in 
Nepal. You arc just what they want: a mature, sytn 
patlietic woman with executive experience to get their 
institute going They will pay well Dr. Sloan, head of 
the Ford Foundation in India, is away just now, but 
when you come back through Delhi, after your Kashmir 
trip, go in and talk it over with him." 



Tai at once said that slie was interested, mentioned 
that she had been approached concerning a research 
post in Bangalore. *111011 since the conversation had 
turned to business a^airs. she asked hfrs. Kamlabai what 
she thought o{ her {Tai’s) beading the cultural pro- 
gratn at the Military Scliool Encampment at Nassig. 
Tai u-ound around the mix of the matter, not saying 
that she did not svant to go if there were political im- 
plications but nevertheless making tliat point clear, 
Mrs. Kamlabai, direct as she had seemed to me, wound 
around the question too. After considerable conversa- 
tion Mrs. Kamlabai said, "*nic Chavans arc in Delhi; let 
me give them a ring. 'They will know.” 

Mrs. Kamlabai came back from the phone, her 
smootli, large face in a smile, and said. “Mrs. Chavan is 
at home. Mr. Chavan will not be In til] late. I Intimated 
that you had a question. She is eager to welcome you 
home and to meet Mrs. Armstrong. I an send you over 
in my ar.” 

Taf at once got up and we left, ^f^s. Kamlabai fol- 
lowing us out to tlie driveway where her ar arul driver 
were waiting. 

As we drove out through the shadowy ampus, Tai 
pointed out the buildings, the big trees, the wide green 
jauTJs, where I remembered Tai had told me tliat when 
the sun set but light was still bright, green parakeets 
flew in slanting sheets of green to feed on the green 
grass. It was lovely in the half-light. Out on the highway, 
I asked Tai where we were going. 

"Oh, to old friends of mine, Mr. and Mrs. Chavan. 
I have known them for yean back. Their only child, a 
son, was bom while they were teacliing in Amravti. Mr. 
Chavan is the Minister of Agriculture.” 

You mean the head of tlie Department of Agricul- 
ture with the government in Delhi?" 

"Akka, I have told you that I have friends from the 
higliest to the lowest. Tlicse ate very old and very dear 
friends.” 

IVe had reached the residence and were driving in 
through a gale to a large mansion set far back among 
trees. A servant was waiting at the steps; he opened the 


car door. Mrs. Cha\'ai] was coming to meet us as we 
^salted across the verandah. She greeted Tai, and met 
me sfith cordial friendliness. In through an elaborately 
furnished hall, to a diairing room \cith elegant English 
furniture, she led us, tailing steadily srith Tai. Mrs. 
Charan sms taller than Tai and plainer; her sari sv'as 
tight about her like an .American dress. There seemed 
to be an opennea about thU Maharashtrian svoman. 
You knew at on<^ that she u-as intelligent, educated, 
and sincere. Bui in addition Mrs. Chavan s\-as a poised, 
sophisticated svoman of the world. She seated us and 
offered tea. This time s\e were able to plead that ^\e had 
just had lea with Mrs. KamlabaL .At the mention of her 
name, Jfrs. Chasan remarked that ifrs. Kamlabai had 
intimated that Tai had a question. Tai at once ex- 
plained and Mrs. Cha\-an anssvered, but both questions 
and annseis were masterpieces of indirection. It would 
have been impossible to repeat a question or answer as 
having been said, but adroitly Tai was advised not to go 
to Nassig. 

Tai asked about the son, Rajeev, Mrs, Chavan was 
direct about him and said in such a simple stay that it 
was not boastful that he had taken his Tripos at Cam- 
bridge at cwenty-one, the youngest ever to tale it. Xow 
he was engaged in research in physics in Delhi. He 
svould want to sec Tai; she svould rail him. Mrs 
Chavan got up. went into the adjoining room and came 
back with Rajeev, a tall, slender young man. very like 
his mother. His warm friendship w-ith Tai was evident 
at once as they talked rapidly. Only Tai’s habit of early 
going to bed made her aware of the hour, see were so 
pleasantly entertained. 

Mis. Chasan told us that she had sent Kamlabai's 
driver home. Rajeev would drive us to the Imperial 
She asked us to come for dinner, then when she found 
we were leaving the next day for Kashmir, urged that 
we let her know when we were in Delhi again so that 
she could entertain us. Outside the car was tcaiting in 
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the driveu’ay, the servant opened the door for us. The 
son got in the driver’s scat. W« said good-bye again to 
Sfn. Cljavan and tlie three of us were off. Tltc little 
flag of the Minister of Agricutturc svas whipping briskly 
as sve rode b.ick. Tlie Imperial doorman rvas out in the 
drive as we drove up. His face had its usual impassive- 
ncss, but as wc said good night to the son of the minis- 
ter, Tai calling him by bis familiar name, sve could feel 
that at the hotel wc had gained status. 

As SVC svent through the lobby, I coaxed Tai to 
tvalk through the reading room into the large double 
dratving rooms. They rvcrc lovely rooms decorated in 
yellow. Pale gold walls, golden yellow brocade on 
French chairs, deep gold carpets, crystal chandelien. 1 
could imagine the gold repcaictl in the borders of 
fragile silk saris of gleaming colors, with die foil of 
Indian men. tight buttoned in silk Nehru coats. 

We drifted about the room together, talking, then 
out through the French doors Uiat lined one wall onto 
the terrace. Here there svere many tables and chairs, 
but standing, a lonely little hgiire, looking out across 
the lawn, was the little Japanese man. 

1 whispered to Tat, "Let's talk to lum a minute." 

Tai and I walked directly to him, Tai introducing 
us. He gave us his name. He was the representative of a 
Japanese chemical company on business in Delhi. He 
.liked us to sit and Jet him order for us. U'e did sit down, 
but refused refreshment. Once he knew that sve had just 
come from Japan, he began to talk. Tai and I were tired 
witfv a long day, but we didn’t move to go for some time. 
He was such a charming young Japanese, so lonely, too 
shy to speak to anyone. Tai brought the conversation 
to an end by asking him if he would like to join us on 
a \isit to the Red Fort in the morning. He didn’t haic 
his business appointment until two; Jie was eager to go, 
to have our company, Tai old enough to be his mother, 

I of grandmother age. He bowed and hbsed w ith proper 
Japanese manners as we said good night. 
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Do\N'n for breaVJast, ive found our Japanese young 
man u-aiting, asking if he could sit with us. Again he 
tailed. Tai and I echoing in reply. He made no direct 
remarks about his family, his business, Japan nor about 
India nor the United States, but svords hissed steadily 
from hb mouth. 

The sun glinted on the thick lenses of the young 
Japanese and rays of pleasure were shining out firom bis 
dark eyes, not the most usual aspect of Orientals, for 
most often Oriental eyes are as impassive as the Oriental 
face. He s\’as neat in a tan western suit, srith an expen- 
sive Japanese camera hanging heavily on hb neck. Tai 
rvas sparkling with pleasure too- She had my Kodak and 
rvore one of her golden-hgured Kashmiri sarb. She did 
not wear a red dot on her forehead because she sras a 
widosv but she had her gold chain in \new and her gold 
bangles on her arms. She bad crowded me into a silk 
suit, the jacket buttoned to the neck, and long slees'es. 
I had been adroit enough to wear a cool blouse beneatli 
svith the idea that once we had made proper entrance in 
our vbit to the Red Fort, 1 could take off my warm 
jacket. 

The tall doorman whbtled up a large taxi for us- 
Tai and I were helped in with both Indian and Japa- 
nese courtesy. Thu driver, like all of them, was tur- 
banned, with whbkers tied up in a neat little net, and. 
like all the drivers, he drove fiercely through the fleets 
of bicycle riders, tongas, ricksharvs, pedimbs, ecu's, 
goals, trucks, and passenger cars. ^Ve were regal m silks, 
drising at such breakneck speed that 1 could imagine 
s\e rverc going to storm the Rol Fori. 

Tai rvas sitting in the center, giring Mr. Moto a bit 
of intoTmaiion about the fort. The Red Fort had been 
built by Shah Jahan in the sesenteenlh cenniry (1627) 
at a cost of 10 crores of rupees Tai always sarored the 
sound “cTDres of rupees." Silently I divided the ten by 
five svhich would get it into United States money Two 
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million dollars— I savored that mm of money too in the 
materials and labor it would buy in seventeenth-century 
India. 

^Vc Iiad come in our swift progress to Old Delhi 
Gate. It stood, a crumbling monument, between the 
modem progress of the Indian government svith its seat 
in New Delhi, and the glimpses of India as it had been 
under the Mogul emperors centuries ago in Old Delhi. 
IW ivere skirting ChandJ Choivk; tJie old laraar build- 
ings seemed to be falling down with age. There was an 
utter congestion of stalls and people. Tai, asvare of my 
fascination svilh buying and selling, called my attention 
b.ack sharply to the historical. 

"Akka, do not miss tlie first vicsv of the Red Fort." 
Almost as 1 turned my eyes to the right, the great mass 
of red sandstone sms beside us, a svide sst'eep of green 
grass led up to the high red crenelated walls; higher 
still svere onion-shaped roofs on small towers and the 
spires where Moslem prayers had been called out. 

"This is Lahore Cate, the main entrance to the Red 
Fort,” Tai said. We were out of the taxi and a guide 
took over in a steady drone of history. I could under- 
stand his English easily, but my ears and mind shut 
themselves to his chatter. Mr. Moto kept his face turned 
toward the guide, drinking in the dates, es'cnts, per- 
sonalities, all of it. Tai. as I. walked in a dream, she 
of the old beauty of India, I in the fresh pleasure of 
seeing beauties of which I had had only ideas, not 
vision. 

Before we entered, I stopped with surprise. There 
was a moat. The River Jumna was on the far side of the 
Fort but a moat was around the rest of the walls. Tlicre 
was dark dirty smter belosv the walls. My eyes traveled 
tip the dark red stone to the sailops at the top crencU- 
tions. These scallops were like the embroidered edges 
of my Indian shawls, the shape of niches on prayer rugs. 

I inurmiircd about the height and width of the opening 
in the gate, so hard to defend. Tai murmured back, 
"Akk. 1 . the gate had to be a site for elephants." and I 
ihntight to myself hosv useful the arch pointed in the 



prayer shape was for the howdah. Tai and I were walk- 
ing together, her thou^ts mystical. Oriental, mine 
practical, Western; but at times like this emotion 
flowed between us, bringing us close. 

Inside, there svere the mares of buildings, defense 
for the wall, quarters for the soldiers, the business of the 
fort. Tai and I tralked quickly along now, the guide and 
Mr. Moto stopping and looking at the militar)’ arrange- 
ments. 'We came into the open area, an enormous green 
expanse svilh ivhite marble buildings graced svith 
masses of trees and shrubs. Tai began to speak against 
the British, This space bad been filled with palaces for 
aB the Court, tom down by the British. But there stiB 
was left such beauty that Tai ceased and both of us 
gated at the Dlwan i-Khas, a pavilion of tvhite inarble. 
Emperor Shah Jahan's Hall of Special Audience, eighty 
feet by forty feet by thirty feet high, used for daily 
durbar. Tai and I shared the feeling that tve were in- 
visible, in the ancient places, but here tvc felt tve were 
back centuries, going to Shah Jahan’s daily durbar. 
Softly, we tvalked up the shallow steps, slipped out of 
OUT sandals, and tvalked dotvn the aisle made by pillars 
supporting repealed arches, th«c not simple lines but 
constant curves, edged with gold. Slowly we advanced 
toward the high throne, its carv'ed marble shaped like 
a howdah: this was delicate beauty frozen in marble. 
Our eyes gated on the wall back of the throne, vivid 
with reds and blues and greens, flowers and leaves m- 
laid in design. Hushed we ivatcbed the dark door in the 
center of this beauty for Shah Jahan to make his royal 
entrance, gorgeous in gold encrusted silks. The door 
stayed dark and closed. Tai and I looked at each other, 
not speaking. \Ve svalked on to catch up ivith the guide 
and hir. Moto. 

On tve rvent into the Royal Palace, columns, arches, 
and fretwork of marble, the ivalls inlaid with gold 
and silver and semiprecious stones But the gold and 
silver inlay now was paint, the British had tom the gold 
and silver treasure loose, gouged out the stones. Ts' 





ihoived me the dei'&station: she spoke bitterly of Lord 
Elgin, of die British. I thought back to the res’erenre 
she had for Queen Elizabeth die Second, of the delight 
with tvhich she looked at the pictures of the royal 
family, of the respect she liad voiced for the Earl of 
Moiintbatten on his departure from India. Now she sv’as 
b.nsking in die past glories of the hated hfoslem Em- 
perors of India, but despising them as Moslems who 
ruled and converted by the sword. Tai, a truly simple 
devotee of Gandhi, stood tn silk, castigating all of 
India's past rulers. 

Tai and I had our minds and thoughts closed to the 
chatter of the guide to Mr. Moto as sve gared at the 
harems, royal baths, on and on. Wc had reached die far 
side of the fort, standing, looking through the arched 
svindows at the Jumna, shallow now in the dusty plain. 
Tliis was Just the time, when the Jumna was not in 
flood, when the elephant fights svould be held on this 
dusty plain. Tai and I were royal ladies dreaming of this 
gala event. Afr. Moto's voice, hissing with regret, 
brought us back. It svas time for us to leave. As sve 
ivalked, 1 looked back. Once diose roofs had been shin- 
ing gilt in the sun; now they w'cre shadowy memories. 

Mr. Moto's camera shutter had been clicking, but 
now Tai stopped and we snapped pictures as we stood 
before Diwan-i-Khas. Mr. Moto stopped again as we 
passed by the stalls selling souvenirs and appealed to us. 
He ivantcd so much to take a gift home to his wife; 
would ive help him choose? We looked at bangles, many 
elaborate in colored glass and otliers dainty in carved 
and Inlaid ivory. He bowed many times, trying to ex- 
plain tliat she would not wear them. Tai turned to a 
smII of purses, intricately embroidered in pearl beads. 

I picked up one in scarlet and held it out to him, as Tai 
said, "Her American taste for red." Mr. Moto hissed 
and bowed some more, telling me that a married Japa- 
nese tvoman did not wear red. Tai selected a bag, tlie 
background black, the design a peacock in pearls. 

"This is Indian design,” she said, "and suitable." AH 
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Mr. Moto’s teeth were showing; he tvas delighted. 
Quickly he gave the rupees to the Indbn dealer and out 
Ave went through Lahore Gate. 

We said good-bye to htr. Moto outside. Tai and I 
were going to the Ivory Palace to look at chess sets. Mr. 
Moto had his business engagement at tiro. %Ve would 
Jiave to have our dinner early since our train, the 
Kashmir Mail, left at seven, but we hoped he could join 
us for the meal. Bowing and hissing, he told us again 
svhat a pleasure It had been to him to be in our com- 
pany. 

"So lonely in a foreign country with nothing £imil- 
iar, no one to talk to.*’ 

I had promised my three grandchildren gifts from 
India. Gene, the oldest at the ripe age of nine, wanted 
an ivory chess set. The Ivory Palace sounded like tourist 
bait, but Tai and I had had it recommended by Indian 
friends. The entrance corridors had brass, cars-^ svood. 
all the handicrafts and arts of India; but the mv central 
salesrooms \>ere Blled with high glass cases, display 
counters, storage drawers packed svlih ivory carvings. 
My tendency to loiter was limited by our time, and the 
money I was willing to spend limited choice. The oily 
Indian merchants tempted roe irich gargantuan chess 
sets, the pieces cxqubitely carved, four, some even six 
inches high. Tai's taste was so discriminating that I at 
once took the set she liked bcsL I too was delighted, for 
half the men were Moguls in turbans and garments 
dyed red, the others, Rajputs in green. The ivory ele- 
phants U'ere two inches tall and there were camels; the 
pawns were soldiers with bows and arrows. It was 
delightful. Quickly I bought hory elephants for gifts 
and, vs’ith amusement, an ivory paper knife, nine ele- 
phants in solemn procession on its handle. All the ele 
phants had their trunks up for good luck. 

The ride back to New Delhi, was ssvift through the 
confusion of traSic. 

“Tai, the only transportation you lack in Delhi u 
camels and eleph^ls.” 





Tai replied by again correcting my pronunciation, 
‘‘Deellce, Abba.” 

I knew that I never said Delhi, but Dcl-i did not 
please her. ^Vhen Tai said Delhi, k tos soft, liquid, rol- 
ling. It tvas a special word with everyone; there was a 
pride, a pleasure. Delhi, from Indian lips, was like the 
rolling song of a bird. 

Back at the Imperial, we svcrc ushered into the 
lobby. This time I noticed the travel booth just beside 
the elevators. Ttvo Indian men were b.nck of the coun- 
ter. On it were travel folders and on the walls were 
scenic posicn, "See Rtissia." 'Take your vacation in 
Russia.” Perhaps I had not seen diem before because 
there liad always been a number of Indian men cro«'d- 
ing around looking at folders, and consulting the agents. 

Packing took just minutes. Tai could not hear my 
pulse pounding or sense the thoughts racing through 
my mind. My dream of visiting the Vale of Kashmir svas 
to come Cnie. How could it? It svas such a farasvay, 
impossible imagining. Was it tsveniy years ago that 1 
had bought my fine Kashmir shawl? IVe ss'ere driving 
east each summer to visit our older son, the roads lined 
svitl) antj<^ue shops. My husband set aside money for me 
to enjoy in them, then teased roe for spending money 
on so many odds and ends. Then, seriously, he advised 
me to settle on one thing to collect. It had to be Oriental 
for my taste. It must be something that could be stored, 
for my mantles, tables, comer cupboards ss'ere full. My 
husband advised something rare, something hard to 
find. My love of textiles made the choice; 1 would col 
lect Kashmir shawls. 

All the way cast, shop after shop, roadside bams, 
houses, the heads svould shake ”no.” Once tliere was a 
hopeful, "I have a Paisley; isn't that the same?” I 
looked; it was a Paisley but that U not a Kashmir shawl, 
the finest weaving ever done. Our first trip down New 
Hope Road, Eugene and I went in, my husband com- 
fortable in the shade with a book. Tlie moment we 
opened the shop door, there, hung like a tapestry, was 



a gleaming length of red pashmma, the fine wool used 
in Kashmir shawls that comes by goat or sheep pack 
trains over the high IlimaJayan passes from Tibet. It 
had beautiful borders and ends, the intricate Kashmir 
weave. I panicked and asked for the dime table (now 
they have dollar tables). Eugene circled around, his face 
as bland as an Oriental's. After many questions and 
some pricing of other articles he said, "Hovs’ much is the 
Paisley?” 

"Fourteen dollars,” the dealer snapped back, "and 
1 won't lake it dosm. Three times I have climbed up 
tliere; when I get it dos»n, and they find it is an Indian 
shawl, they won't liasc it. They want Scotch Pa{sIey^." 

In his slosv quiet voice. Eugene said, "Here is four- 
teen dollars. I svill take it down from the wall myself." 

Tlic woman’s mouth drew into a tight line, her eyes 
lengthened into slits. Tliese were hard days to sell. We 
wanted the shasvl hut she shosdd have asked more and 
bargained. Eugene’s tall length stretched up. he took 
out the diumb tacks; he had the lovely length of crim- 
son with its subtle isany<oIored borders cradled in his 
arms, his ei'es and my eyes meeting. Tint lovely beauty 
ss-as oun to treasure, to enjoy. 

Tlien the search continued, year after year, until I 
had fifteen shawls. I was getting ^oks about India with 
references to shawls, help from ihc university textile 
authority, sending to the Library of Congress, studying 
the only library copy in the United States of Akbar's Jn- 
jfifiifes, seeing the special exhibit of Kashmir shawls in 
The Art Institute of Chicago, enrolling for a member- 
ship in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, using 
my privilege for a conference with the Near East Cu- 
rator there, seeing all the shawls in their collection out 
on tables, ordering the two-volume Moorcroft's Trarch 
in India in iSrg for ray very own. All of this was real, 
but loo.it vvasa dream world When my husband would 
say, ‘‘It’s too bad for you that I do not feel able to travel 
abroad,” I would reply, “There ts only one place in the 
world I have longed to go, the Vale of Kashmir. " ft 
ivas an idealistic dream of beauty the valley lovely and 
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remote, the birthplace of ray shstth. I kne»v tlicre were 
wily merchants, dirty, cowardly people, crumbling dc* 
cay— that was Kashmir oen m Moorcrott's day. My 
mind SNas practical about Kashmir shawls, but while I 
rccogiiired practicality and practiced it, I lived in 
dreams. Then svhen Tai entered my life she bad said, 
"Akka, it is destined for you to visit the Vale of 
Kashmir.” She read it in iny {taltn, in the looped line 
of travel, the mango shape of the Vale of Kashmir. 





When the Kashmir Mail sioppetl uiih a snort and a 
jolt at swtions, I roused. I couldn’t see out: Tai had 
insisted on has mj; the imide uooden shuiten tight shut, 
but the glass window panes were wide open so hot air 
and cinders Mere coming in. Tai scakencd me s\hen she 
‘climbed doMTi from the upper berth. There ix'as no 
ladder. 1 got up at once, trying to conceal my excite- 
ment over Kashmir but I was shivery s\-ith anticipation. 
I asked Tai if she txouJd s»Tiie a prayer to Krishna for 
safe journey oser Banihal Pass. 

“Don't have foolbh fears. Akka. I wrote the note 
in Delhi for the journey, that raeaiu ull sve reach 
Srinagar. RemembCT how much you wanted to go m 
over Banihal Pass. Akka. you will not enjoy your eras el 
ing if you let your fears rule you." 

Tai wanted to go into Kashmir over the pass just 
as much as I did A few hours' flight from Delhi, an 
instant’s swooping look at the valley, as the plane de 
scended, did not appeal to her spirit of adventure or 
mine. Tai on her trip to Kashmir with the Gokhale 
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family had gone in on another pass, a low and easy toad 
noiv closed because it led through Pakistan. She named 
the excitement of the steep road and Uie thrill of being 
at a nine thousand foot altitude. I wanted to travel the 
historic svay of the 5fogtits and of the early travelers 
into Kashmir. 1 s\’anted to climb to the top of the moun- 
tain and look sviih my own dreams, dossm into the Vale 
of Kashmir. 

Tai UTis shaking tlte soot and cinders out of her 
sheets and out of mine too. We were traveling through 
barren land, far north in India, at tlie top edge of the 
plains. Tiierc were some trees and scrubby growtlt, but 
nothing that looked like crops to my eyes accustomed 
to the ^•asl acres of loua cornfields. 1 saw no roads. The 
train stopped at each village of tow wooden houses: 
there tvere just a feu' of them. They had lojjg cindered 
platforms on each side of the track and small svooden 
stations, each one with a latrine beside it, a temporary- 
looking structure like (he comfort sutions of early 
motels. The tiaiionmaster rang the gong for tlie train 
to go. There were no passengers on or off the train, but 
there were a fesv loiterers, dark brown skinney men in 
loincloUis. 

Both of us were hungry; there was no dining arrange- 
ment on the Kashmir Mail. We would have to try and 
get some breakfast at Patlunkot, but first we must 
plunge out and confirm our transportation over the 
pass. Delhi could find out nothing for us except the 
guidebook information that buses and stitton svagons 
were available and bad marked our tickets “1st class 
Delhi to Srinagar,” How many passengers there would 
be for the available transportation was our problem. 

Pathankot svas scrubby like the tree growth. The 
A'oihmir Mail brought us in with a fast flourish and 
brought us to a rattling, squeaking halt. There were 
mean, poor-looking dwellings, cindered paths tor plat- 
forms and a small railroad station, Tai had our door 
open, ready to jump out. There were very few of the 
tcd-ciad porters. I was out fast after Tai; the porters 
seeing me came running for American tipping. Tai had 



and he engaged in a long conversation. Tlien he walked 
across with her to the ticket oflice, 1 right behind them. 
TIic driver shouldered his way to the table; there ss-as 
more conversation, head jerking, hands Ijcre and there. 
At last the driver gave a good losv sharp jerk. Tal did tlie 
same: the ticket agents jerked Uteir heads in reply. This 
time it was affirmative for one of the agents stamped our 
tickets. ^Vc followed out in the ss-akc of the driver, walk- 
ing sviili him across the square. Tai turned back to me 
and said, "'We svill have time for breakfast. The driver 
says we can walk in with him through the back of the 
restaurant.” 

I followed them through a tow of small rooms, grimy 
and greasy. 'Wc came out into a room that front^ the 
railroad platform. It had half a dozen rickety tables with 
U’orrj chairs and die dirtiest tabJeclotJu I had ever seen. 
Tlie air was stifling with grease and spice. Tai at once 
voiced it. “Akka, tins place stinks. I cannot eat.” 

I with the strong stomach sat doim and began to 
soothe her. 

"We can eat boiled eggs and maybe lliey will have 
oranges. We can't make this ride on empty stomachs.” 

When at last an Indian, so dirty that he rivaled the 
tablecloth, took our order, Tai said, "They have eggs, 
oranges, and we can get Pepsi Cola. 1 can’t drink milk 
from here or have you drink their tea." 

I asked about our tickets. Before she told me, she ad- 
monished me. 

"Akka, don't be so nervous always You can’t be that 
way when you travel. Settle down now. IVe have our 
tickets confirmed. There were already seven passengen. 
The official number is eight, and die authorities are 
strict about overloading, but three of the passengers are 
young children, paying halt fare. In addition, our tickets 
svere booked through from Delhi to Srinagar, but notice 
of the sale was not received by this office as it should 
have been. Since the children are small, the weight will 
not be more than the usual amount, and the mother 
would have to hold die smallest child in her arms any- 
ivay, so they are taking us." 



The tables around us s\ere cro^vdcd with Indians, 
tlieir food going do\m by hand. \Vc ate quickly. Once 
outside, Tai drcsv in big gulps of the fresh air, and s*c 
walked back to the station wagon. Directions had been 
given, and our lu^age was there, along svith a tre- 
mendous pile of other holdalls and bags. No passengers 
ssere on hand but Tai at once got in, I after her. It Vi-as 
a heasy. large sehicle; we had had to struggle to get the 
door open. There svere three tosvs of scats inside, the 
center one shorter. The uphobici^’ ss-as black leather; 
the seats sagged dosvn; the car sras hard scorn. Tai put 
rae next to the window in the back scat that would base 
the view, and sat dotsm beside me. There was a ross" of 
tin cans under the seat in front of us. I at once asked 
svhat they ssere for and Tai advised me not to be so 
curious. I st'anted to smlk o\cr to some stalls and see 
what was being sold; Tai didn’t even answer that time. 

Soon the driver and the potlen came. There svas a 
lot of heaving up and taking down of luggage and the 
other passengers came. The mother m’th the three 
children climbed in and tried to get us into another 
seat Tai said nothing. I whispered, "\\Tiy don’t s»’e sit 
in the next seat?" 

Tai whispered back, 'There will have to be three in 
that seat; it is so much smaller, we svould be squeezed 
This is a hard ride. W'ait, .\kka. you sv-ill see how it will 
come out” 

WTicn the station wagon driver pushed the starter, 
gnimbling that we were almost an hour late by the 
schedule, Tai and I were sUH in the back seat. The 
mother had the year-old child in her lap; hex three-year- 
old girl was svedged in uext to Tai; the seven-year-old 
boy was between the two men passen^’ers on the middle 
seat The bulky driver 61led a good half of the front 
seat, and beside him was the young svoman of the party, 
tall and full faced, attnetise. The baggage s'^as piled 
high on top and the running boards svere l^hed full of 
petrol tins. The road began at once to rue. m easy, long 
stretches; no high mountains ivere nsible, but we were 
follos^ing the contour of using hills. There were Belds 
and a w-inding small river below us. 


IV'e came to a scattering of hats and dretv up sharply. 
This was the border stndon. Some of die petrol tins 
had to be moved off the running board for iis to get out. 
There were several buses standing by so that a crowd 
of Indian travelers was standing around. A turbaned 
ollicial sat back of a table. Tlic Indians were presenting 
their permits to liitn. He stamped them and they were 
ready to go. I presented myself just after Tai, but at 
once I was a special problem. There was a lot of con- 
versation and head jerking tvhicii I couldn't interpret 
as either yes or no. and Tat did not enlighten me. 

The rest of our party was ready to go but Tai and 
the driver talked earnestly. The driver svent up to the 
man at the table again; both of them jerked their heads. 
Impatiently, we waited. At last, two tall turbaned 
Indians came and very leisurely svalked over to the 
table. Servants began nmning about, one finally ar- 
riving with a key. Then the tallest of the turbaned offi- 
cials jerked his head at me. Tai said sharply, "Akka, go 
with him.” I followed, with the quaking that customs 
always gives me. Back, at the side, was a small ram- 
shackle building. Tlie servant unlocked the door; we 
entered, I was motioned to a broken chair. There was 
tlie usual rougl) board for a table, a cupboard on the 
wall, 

I presented my permit but the official did not touch 
it. I sat there trembling during a long wait, until 
another servant came running with another key, with 
sv'hich he opened the cupboard, took out a ledger and 
a folder of long loose sheets and put them on the table. 
Tlie official nosv opened the ledger, looked at many 
pages, looked at my permit; then he pul out on tlie 
table two long forms. I spoke to him in English, but he 
did not reply, so I filled iliem out, line after line of 
small print, and signed my name. lie took the two pages 
and read my answers on every line. He now knew my 
mother’s and father’s names, their birthplaces, all my 
life statistics as well as the details of tliis trip. He jerked 
his head to the side; the servant in the doonfay went 
running, as 1 sat helpless. “Running” is hardly the irord, 
but it rvas a fast pace for an Indian ser\’ant. It seemed 



long to me the servant went over to the first table, 
then came back, gave the stamp to my official. He slowly 
pressed it to the paper, handed it to me. I rvalked so 
rapidly over the road, the stones almost throwing me off 
balance, that Tai called out, “Take your time, Akka.’ 

Once rve were back, each in his former seat, I com- 
plained in a low voice to Tai over my delay. Tai re- 
minded me— I W’as grateful it tvas in a low voice— that 
when she got her permit to enter the United States, she 
had had to have her thumbprints taken and other in- 
dignities including an examination of her “tools. 
(Tai's pronunciation was British but "stools” one 
\v ord she had not mastered.) 

The driver was keeping a brisk pace on the road 
that now was higher tJian the plain, and gently rising. 
The boy made quite an effort to sit in the front seat. 
The driver said, "No," and pushed him back when he 
tried to climb over. The mother called out, "There is 
room. Let him up front." 

The dtivet turned back; hU big voice boomed, 
"Only one passenger is permitted in the front seat" It 
was plainlyevident that our driver was in full command 
oE our party. 1, remembering stories of the dangers o£ 
Banihal Pass, rvas thankful that we had a strong, power 
ful driver and a heavy car. We were going in over what 
had been called for years the Forbidden Pass. It had 
been reserved for the use of emperors and their en- 
tourages and the road is still called the Imperial Road 
From the year 1587, svhen Akbar seized Kashmir, this 
had been the route the emperors had follosved as they 
traveled to spend their summers in the Vale. I remem 
bered almost svord for svord a vivid account of one of 
these trips; 

“From Delhi to Kashmir in 1664-65 the entourage 
of the Mogul Akbar contained 300,000 people, and its 
transport consisted of 200,000 horses, mules, camels, 
oxen and elephants. In the mountains svhich rim the 
Vale of Kashmir there occurred a tremendous traffic ac- 
cident as the Moguls' moving aty made its elephantine 
way. Fifteen elephants fell over a cliff when unable to 
advance or turn around on die narrow road.” 
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Already the air tvas cooler and soon tve saw the 
temple spires o£ Jammu. There svere many houses and 
streets on tlie rising grotmd. As we drove into it there 
were industries, the Prince of Wales College, old 
temples, and tlie winter palace of tiie present ^faharaja 
of Kashmir on long streets above tire bank of the Chenab 
River. Tlie station w'agon pulled up sharply into a park- 
ing area, among several buses, and we got out after the 
petrol fins tvere removed- Tai told me that this ivas the 
first Dak bungalow and wc were stopping for lunch. It 
looked like a two-story hotel, part built of mud bricks, 
part of wood, in pretentious English style but in a state 
of dilapidation. 

Up high steps see climbed onto a verandah, crowded 
with Indian girls, chattering, laughing. I thought of 
Kamlabai’s nieces on vacation in Kashmir; this is the 
way they avould go and come, a busload of college girls. 
There svas a flutter of pale colon with their saris, black 
hair— like lieas 7 silk in long braids— and Uie golden 
color of their lovely faces, with tlieir soft dark eyes. We 
followed our group inside, into a narroiv lounge filletl 
with bus passengers; tvomen in saris and tlie men in 
\Vestem clothes. On we went, Into a dining room where 
tables had been pushed together to form long tables, 
family style. Dishes, scraps of food rvere all over, table 
cloths dirty and stained with the yellow of the tarmeric 
in the airry. The young woman of our party and the 
mother with the children went on throughanotherdoor, 
Tai and I folloiving. We found ourselves in a bare rest 
room, a smaller room beyond with a flush toilet that, it 
was immediately evident, svas out of order. An open 
door ventilated it enough so that Tai did not remark on 
the stink, but the room was awash svith water and pud- 
dles where children had used the floor. The hand basin 
was filthy and tliere tvas no soap 1 had toilet paper in 
my bag, slippery sheets from Sweden. 

AVhen Tai and I had managed, ive svent back to the 
table to find the young woman sitting between the two 
men. There had been little conversation in the station 
vragon but already we knew that the young svoman ivas 



married and Ti'as on her i»3y to spend the wcation from 
her job in Delhi with her husband, an army officer, 
stationed in Kashmir. The men had given out no infor- 
mation but vre judged by their pompousness that they 
were minor government ofBciaU. Three tins of warm 
beer were in front of them; the girl was giggling, both 
men had their (aces leaning toward her, both were talt- 
ing to her. 

Tai took scats lor us at the end of the table as far 
as she could get from the group and gave me a sharp 
nudge with her elbow. It took something extreme for 
Tai to use this common signal. 

“Look at that, Akka, and she is a married sioman." 
Tai, strict in prohibition (Hindus are not permitted 
liquor in their religion), averted her face. The warm 
beer went into their stomachs and all three began a 
silly laughing. Tai kept up her remarks as wc ate a 
little of poor food to sustain us. 

Soon we were back at the surion wagon, the driver 
ready, vraiting there. The mother and the children 
came. In a fevv minutes, he vvent in and soon came out 
with the three, and we were packed in the car in the 
same order. Off we dashed away from the ancieni spires 
of Jammu on a road ruing, following the tops of liilb. 
fields green below us. 

In a sudden turn, once wc had crossed the Chenah 
Riser, a vdde glacial stream, the mountains— the Pfr 
Punjab range— were before us. The driser shifted ge^ 
ss-ith a clash, and up Vvc plunged, switching back and 
forth on short runs of the road, then suddenly dashing 
out to a jumping-off place where he ssould ssTench the 
wheel with all his strength around a hairpin turn The 
road was a narrow one, car width, the edge marked bv a 
parapet of loose stones, useless as a protection but a 
guide to the driver’s eyes. Although the sun v»-as shm 
ing brightly overhead, the mountain on the one side of 
us cast a cold shade on the station wagon, 1 from mv se^l 
could look out and down the dizzy height into sunshine. 

Wc were ihrosvn from side to side, and in spue of 
the fact that our progress on the switchback roads 



seemed largely liorhontal, we were gaining aliinide 
rapidly. My heart had moved up into my throat the first 
time tve had dashed to tlte rim and made the quid, turn, 
and my heart stayed right up in my throat: there was 
no moment that was not perilous. The little girl ding- 
ing to her mother let out one sharp wail and up came 
everything all over her mother. Tai held out her arms 
and took the younger child, still sleeping. The mother 
was mopping with a little blanket; all of us were run- 
ning down the tvindows, letting in the cold air. The boy 
bettveen the men didn’t cry out, just choked, and one 
of the men called out, “Where is a tin?" I grabbed one 
from under the seat and passed it up quickly. The man 
held it and the little iKjy let go. The other man yelled 
at the driver to stop. Tlie driver, his eyes never leaving 
the treacherous road, yelled back. “IVe can’t stop 
They’ll get used to it.’’ 

The sickening stench of the upchucking filled the 
car. The driver called out. "Throw the can out; there 
are plenty more." Out svent the can. I passed tip another. 
One of the men took the boy on his lap, opened his own 
wool suit coat and folded him close to his body svarmth. 
The boy did not speak, or cry out. but from time to time 
would put his head fonvard. and the man tvould hold 
the can up for him. Tlie mother tossed the soiled 
blanket out the window and pulled the little girl close 
in her arms. Tai cuddled the sleeping baby close I 
shivered with fear and cold. Up in the front seat, the 
young woman slept, her head tipped to the side at a 
silly angle. 

Shortly, we came to the site of the netv big tunnel 
that leads directly into Kashmir An Indian with a flag 
stopped us and directed us into a place to park in the 
midst of trucks and big macliinery. Army trucks were 
screeching down from the mountain witli a roar. Soldiers 
in khaki uniforms and round khaki caps were all about 
the tvorking area, and there were engineers, important 
with blueprints. Our driver got out, took off the petrol 
cans (this time he used one of tlie tins) and shoved it 
empty up on top, amid our luggage. I iraj so stiff Tai 
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had to help me out. At once, we walked a bit up the 
road, I was desperate with nature's call; Tai was des- 
perate svith lack of privacy. IVe s^-ere really out of view 
of die main group of workmen, and there ivas a bit of 
protection with a couple of fair-sized rocks on the inner 
side of the road. I squatted. Tai protecting. Almost at 
once at truck roared by, the soldiers stared and laughed. 
Tai ivas furious, but she svas so desperate that she 
squatted too. 

IValking back, vre laughed and eased our tension. At 
the ivork center there were barrels of water for the big 
cement mixer; one of the men in our party had carried 
a tin of it to the mother. She had cleaned up the 
cliildren and the back scat. Where the cement poured 
out of the mixer, there were two ivorkmcn catching it 
on a big ivoven reed tray; before them passed a line of 
small boys, ten years or maybe small twelve. The tivo 
men lifted the heavy tray. Down it came on the small 
sausage of a turban on a boy's head, his skinny arms up 
bracing it, his skinny body on thin little legs settling 
doivn and reeling under the weight The boy staggered 
a fesv steps, then, straining, lifted himself and the heavy 
tray of cement up a half a dozen makeshift steps, crum 
bling pieces of rock. At the top. a man seized the tray, 
dumped it into a conveyor that carried the cement by 
machinery into the tunnel. Then the boy slid, half 
falling with the empty tray dorvn the embankment to be 
again in line. One of the smallest boys slipped to the 
side, out of that small, endless chain of torture. In the 
instant, svith bitter words and vicious kicks, the boy 
tvas driven back into line. 

A svhistle blew sharply. I jumped, I was so over- 
tvTOUght. The cement mixer ground slowly to a halt. 
The boys dropped their trays and ran to the edge of the 
road, scrambling dotvn, digging out little cloth bags of 
food they had cached there. But one boy had gone to 
one of the barrels of water, high as he was tall; up he 
stretched and got his bare arms dosm into the cold 
svater. He lifted them up, shaking tlie water off; his 
arms had been burned fiery red vrith the flying cement 
dust. He stood there an instant, dark hair rough with 
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the (hist, hill ivlth fair, )o\ely (ace, almost feminine in 
the delicacy of its l>eauty, hw slender body poised in 
Rrace. Tliis I knew wm ray fint Kashmiri. 

Our driver called, and Tai pulled me back to the 
car; we climlicd in over the motlier, Tai, as soon as she 
was seatetl, held her arms out for the baby, the moUier 
taking the little girl in her arms. Tlie two men were in 
Uicir places. /\s the boy climbed in, he looked up at 
the man who had held him. Without a ssord, the coat 
was opened, and the Iwy was again held close. The smell 
was gone. We had the windows shut, die air sras so cold. 
Up and off we went to horseshoe curves, switchlncks. 
and hairpin turns. Tiic man next to the window shouted 
out; he could count seven stiips of road below us, The 
sccner)* was magnificent Imt now vi-c were passing army 
trucks and the cxciicment of the ride viis equal to the 
beauty of nature. 

Wc were high in the mountains and the afternoon 
was well along when we rounded anodier of the luin* 
dreds of hairpin turns. The dangnous moment passetl, 
the moment you imagine yourself plunging down, over 
the rocks, down onto the beautiful giecn treetops, the 
deceptively soft green of the treetops held up so in* 
vitingly with stout liatd limbs, thousands of feet below. 
TIic driver, with his powerfut anus and shoulders, had 
wrenched the wheel and had us back on another scries 
of switchbacks. Ail at once before us there was a flock 
of sheep and goats, hundreds of them. In that instant, 
the station wagon came to a screeching halt, the tall 
thin Moslem leader of die flock, his hands foldcil up- 
wards in prayer, his deep. <lark eyes imploring, was al- 
most under the wheels of the station wagon. Hcav7 wool 
unbatt of dark green, irool vest, heavy shin, long loose 
wool trousers, leather sliocs, the toes turned up in a 
sliarp point, this arrt^nt owner of the herd held us 
with the power of his eye as well as with his person. 
The driver groaned and stopped the engine saying, 
■‘They will give their lives tor a sheep anytime.” Now 
we could hear the Moslem voice, begging with soft 
commands, not whining, and 1 asked about his beard, 
dyed bright orange. 
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The driver and the Indians could tell me nollun? 
about his fantastic beard, he3S7, not an even color o£ 
orange, but bright deep hues and trimmed to a neat 
long point in front. (Reading at home, on my return. 
I discovered that a Jlosletn who has gone to Mecca is 
entitled to dye his beard orange red. In a remote place 
like Kashmir, a very holy man will take this privilege. 
Every leader of the nvcnty or more herds we saw that 
afternoon had his whiskers dyed. Being the owner of a 
flock may have given them the same holy privilege.) 

The beard framed tlie dark, despotic face, with its 
dark piercing eyes, eyes that gaaed daily on the im- 
mensity of high mounuins but that now held at bay a 
powerful station svagon, suong Tcpresentative of the 
age of machinery, eyes that kept his flock safe from this 
modem danger. 

The sheep had turned in terror at our approach. 
DotNit the mountain, some of the goats had scrambled 
up the stiff rocks, and some were ts’arily pushing past 
our car, driven and herded by two stout men with long 
poles. On and on the sheep and goats came, proud big 
animals already with their heavy winter coats of wool 
Our driver said. "This is a very large flock: there are 
probably a thousand of them. IJiey are being brought 
down from the high mountains to the milder climate 
around Jammu. This is a sight you sec just for a feir 
days fall and spring. They are 'Suable, more than a 
hundred dollars for each sheep. This man is verv 
wealthy.” 

There the tall figure stood, hands still in prayer, 
holding us. Baaing, edging in and out, the sheep croivd- 
ing close together, array from the car, passed by us on 
the narrow road. Trvo more men with poles were in the 
center of the flock, pushing and prodding with their 
long poles. At last the end of the procession came; two 
more men were at the rear, with a pair of pow-erful big 
black dogs running to the sides, up and dorvn, brmging 
the stragglers of the sheep and goats into line Sull our 
car stood and still the owner held us. Back of the flock 
came a little group of women, tall and straight in their 
long wool garments, their ankles clanking rrith silver 



bracelets, screra! girli clinging; close to them; tlie 
tsomcn looked straight ahead. At the very end, there 
it'ere three yo«ing boys, cadi tarrying a little lamb in hij 
amis. 

The oHTicr moved on at ilie rc.ir of J)i$ flock; i)ie 
station wagon started with a nuh. It was four o'clock. 
We met another herd, this time not more than fifty 
sheep. We seemed to meet another flock each time we 
rounded a horseshoe hentl. Tlie road was even more pre- 
cipitous. and now there svas the delay and hazard with 
the herils. The Indians were silent, but I called out to 
the driver in curiosity' and fear. 

“Tlie pass closes at five. I'm trying to make it," the 
driver answered, as on wc rushed. He would crawl 
through the small flocks, almost brushing the owmer 
down the mountain side. Tlie larger flocks— the owners 
more determined, tall, arrogant with their turbans, deep 
eyes and orange whiskers— would stop him; they seemed 
impaled on the car's radiator. We were becalmed in a 
sea of sheep, a slormy sea surging by, baaing and bleat- 
ing. ^Ve met more tlian twenty hcnls. Tlie sun vras be- 
hind the Pir Pandel inoimtain range. It was dusk, and 
night was closing fast as wc plunged up. faster and 
higher. 

Suddenly we were in a row of army tnicks. Beside 
us were some low barracks at the side of the road with 
Indian soldiers walking about. Our driver threw us for- 
ward st'idi the sudden braking of the car and I sighed 
wiili relief to have the awful climbing over, but in the 
next instant 1 was wondering where we would sleep. 
The tsvo men in the middle seat were demanding to get 
out, botli of them saying tliat they liad military passes. 
Oiir driver, removing the rem.aii)ing few full petrol tins 
from the running board, his big slioulden sagging, said, 
"The haulers are down. You can try, but once the 
haulers are down they let no one through Uie pass." 

All of us got out. Wc were cramped and worn, and I 
was so lame 1 could hardly walk up with Tai to see the 
bauicr. I shivered in the high mountain air as Tai 
urged me on. "Come, Akka, it will do you good to mo\ e 
about." Tlie barriers that dosed the road, long arms 



of ^sood and steel, like our railroad gates, were manned 
by Indian soldiers with drawn guns. The first s chide 
in the line behind them was a station svagon. Tai and I 
tvalked back, fast now to keep warm, watdiing for the 
occupants. We looked in a minute at the lighted cubicle 
that was the command posL Inside the men of our 
party with their military passes were talking to the un- 
moving figure of the officer in cliarge. Our driver was 
standing outside; he gave a quick jerk of his head to 
Tai. She interpreted for me. ‘TTicre is no chance of 
going on tonight, Akka. We will have to go back to a 
Dak bungalow. I’m desperate and you must be too; we 
must quickly hunt a place.” 

Among the soldiers standing about on the mountain 
side of the road, I saw three men who looked like Ameri- 
cans. and we heard voices of American women and 
children dowTi on the other side of the road. 

Tai and I picked our way through stones and bushes 
and found a place. We were just up vvhen three v^-omen 
and several children came pushing past us. I said, 
"Hello, are you Americans? 1 am from the U.S.A." They 
scrambled past still talking among themselves Again I 
called out, "I’m Iowa. 'WTso are you?’’ One unctuous 
voice called back, "We are from Ohio.’’ All of us viere 
up to the road now, but the women vv-alked rapidly, the 
children running in the direction of the barrier. Tai 
said to me in the voice she used only for speaking in 
large halls, "^fiss^onaties. Just like themf" • 

The driver was by the station wagon, the others 
were in their places. "We must get back to the Dak 
bungalow and secure places for the night.’’ He banged 
the door after us, and we vscnt rushing down the moun- 
tain in the dark. It was just a few miles back to Ramban 
but it seemed as if we w’ere ciashin'’’ down the ivbolc 
precipice. There were objects dark, shadowy, in the 
road ahead of us; we stopp^ abruptly. Ahead of us. was 
a line of nomads on horses. Slowly our car began to pass 
them. I strained my eyes in the darkness to see There 
were a couple of dozen of them on rough, short-legged 

• On the other hand. Tai, bcoiue iH health. »ient often to the 
United Slisions hospital in NepaL She mnred demoted care from the 
taedio) numoaanes there and beome (ben good friend. 


started with the usual dash. As sre went around the 
comer, my nose svas flat against the vvindosv*; I was look- 
ing for the nomads. There was a small pile oE black- 
ened embers. The nomads were gone. 

The sun was shining on us. The trees nos^ ^vere 
evergreens, their Eragrance pungent. The station wagon 
soaped close to sheer, flat b^ks of rock, blasted out for 
the narrow' road sve tratded. The broken bits of rock 
made a low barrier benveen us and the depth belo\v, a 
depth that looked carpeted with the feathering dark 
green of the conifers. We passed low barracks at the side 
of the road and were again at the barrier. Now in 
addition to the two soldiers with the gum there rv-as a 
gateman. The barriers were up, but our car stopped; 
our driver gave toll to the gateman and they engaged in 
a chat. This morning our driver rvas taking his time 
Once through the barrier. I anticipated the pass at once, 
but we still were climbing steeply along svrifchbacks. 
^Ve came around a horseshoe turn, up sharply, and the 
station wagon clashed to a stop in a large area filled 
with army trucks and workmen. In front of us there 
ssm a breastwork of stone with a tunnel entrance, one 
car svide. Our driser got out and so did our party. I 
learned then that the last bit of Banihal Pass was 
through this tunnel. On the other side we would look 
dosNTt into the Vale of Kashmir, look dosvn into that 
lovely vale of dreams. 

Our party w-as still sunding close together, svorried 
by the nessT that the tunnel ss-as closed by fallen rock- 
All of us were lightheaded with the thin air; one of 
the men dresv out his guidebook and told me with a 
good quick wag of his head that sse svere at 9.291 feet- 
Our driver came back from hu conference wnih the engi- 
neer in charge of the tunnel. Even our stout dnser 
looked ssorried and gave a dispirited jerk of his head 
as he told us that sve would have to s\’ait and see I'hat 
could be done. The station wagon could go op and 
around on a temporary bypass. As a rule, the passengers 
solked through the tunnel when fallen rock blocked 
the passage of the car, but this rock was so large that 



ive couldn't get by it. I promptly urged tb.it ive ride 
around the l)yp.-ijs with the driver. This was uict with 
looks of horror and the infonnation chat (he bypass was 
open only tochaiilTcurs. It was forbidden to passengers. 
Now there was disaission as to whether the old lady, 
meaning me, would be able to walk the considerable 
distance through the p.ass. I said stoutly, “Of course I 
can walk through." All of them looked at me, wagging 
their heads sharply. 

Tai didn't help the situation by taking hold of my 
wrist and saying, "Akka, your pulse is pounding and 
you arc as white as a sheet." 

I jerked my hand ais-ayand said. "I can walk as well 
as the rest of you." 

Our driscr, always practical, said that the stforkmcn 
would Jielp U5 through the pass; a m.an would walk on 
each side of me. I could support mpelf on their arms, 
and a workman would carry the children, but we would 
tiave to wait. 

The party moved about a bit. The w’oman with her 
two younger children was taking care of tlicm behind 
a bit of rock. I had a scarf svound almost u heavy as a 
turban on my head and a w-ool coat over a wool suit, 
the long svool skirt drooping doivn over my thin old 
legs, ending in paper thm slippers. Tai and the young 
svomen fiat! coats on too, and the men of out party had 
svool coats, trousers, and heavy wool scarfs around their 
necks. All of ns liad to hold ourselves still from our 
shivering in the thin cold mountain air 

We waited a long time for the tunnel to open, most 
of us not feeling like moving. There was the constant 
question as to hosv long it svould take to clear the rock 
Perhaps sve would have to go back to Ramban, die Dak 
bungalow. My head was light, I stood there, full of airy 
dreams of Kashmir. Suddenly the svord came: sve could 
go through. At once swe started, our driver organizing 
us. First the woman with the children, men carrying 
the two small ones— the mother took the boy's hand- 
then the tivo men of the party, the young svoman sviih 
one of them. Tai with the other. She wras looking back at 



me \valktng between a soldier and a yoiim^er engineer. 
Tliey held out their arms, but I said I was all right. The 
narrow tunnel became black almost at once; die young 
men wiUiout a word sciied my arms, halMifiing me 
along. It felt as if sve svere walking through a brook. 
There were se%-eral indies of srater and oozy mud, and 
my tlu'n slippers hit doivn on sharp stones that made me 
stagger. There was no liglit till we came to the rock fall. 
There piimped-up gas lights feebly illumined a great 
pile of rock. We had to crowd close to die side of die 
tunnel, slimy, dripping, to get around the stone. Tai 
kept calling to me, “Arc you all right, Akka?" I didn’t 
hasx breath to answer. I svasn’t certain diat 1 wusn’t 
dying, ^^y thoughts were vague but I did form the idea, 
projecting myself out into the view just ahead, that this 
would be a lovely place to die. The men, half-carrying 
me along, answered Tai that we were fine. Then there 
ss as light ahead: the road svas drier but still stony. 

Out of the arcit sve struggled, the men still holding 
my arms. Across the road, we ss’alked to the parapet. 
There was the Vale of Kashmir! There belosv us w’as 
the lovely valley, Akbar’s pris-ate garden! 1 could see 
the Jhelum curling in the river loop, die pattern of the 
age-old design. How Ijric all the tongues become that 
behold this view. My svonder, my thoughts became emo- 
tion svith no form, just an intense feeling of beauty. 
Our station wagon came crashing round the pass, but 
it didn't disturb me. The others walked about a bit, but 
I stood looking doisn at my lovely dream. 

At last Tai gently urged me into the station ivagon 
My daze of beaury lifted like a log I was exhilarated, 
mad with joy. I i\-as in Kashmir. 'We were rushing down 
the mountain. Soon I srould be in the Vale itself. There 
were still switchbacks and a few hairpin turns, but 
mostly we were going sharply doim, only three thousand 
feet this time. Srinagar is at six thousand feet. We were 
passing army trucks; we were below the evergreens; we 
svere in the s'alley, on a winding road, beside us small 
fields, farmhouses, verdure. My thoughts i\-anted poeuc 
words like “verdure." Girls and men were cutting rice 



in paddies. The green and blue and red of their gar- 
menu, the swing of iheJr short curved sickles was like 
a ballet. Along the road trotted boys hidden under 
hca\7 tents of rice straw bundles. The houses were tall, 
of wood with wooden carsed balconies. There svas svatcr 
everywhere. There were fruit trees and /lowers. \Ve 
were moving between long lines of tall, narrow trees 
into Srinagar. Softly Tai let the sounds come from her 
lips like a song. "Shrcc-na^’ar": it svas a trilling. There 
was a row of (ongas drawn up at the side of the road 
and we turned into a brick-ivalled compound full of 
buses and pauengen in confusion. Our station svagon 
stopped abruptly; we jolted forwanl in our scats and 
got out in front of a good sized brick building with a 
big sign "Kashmir Government Transport Headquar- 
ters." I clutched Tail arm. "Tai, we're here. You 
have brought me to my dre.iin.’* 

A small %oice called loudly, "Shoe shine, shoe shine, 
lady." TJjcre ms a brown ragged little boy almost 
pushing his stand under my foot. He was looking up 
at me witli Ids melting brown eyes; he had the tradi- 
tional beauty of the Kashmiri. Insuntly, he began 
smearing on black grease. 

Tai saitl sharply. “Hosv much?” 

He looked ac her svith an impudent glint in his 
eyes, "One rupee for the American lady." 

Tai’s "Nonsemer" cracked dosvn on him and he 
settled for four annas, Tai grumbling, "Tsvo annas 
svould be ample. Akka, yoti have to watch out for the 
Kashmiris." 

Tlie children of our p.irty had nm to meet their 
father; tire young woman lud been met by a tall young 
Indian officer, just as handsome as she svas; the tsvo 
men had disappeared; and we were besieged by porters. 
Tai began a brisk organization; slie selected tsvo porters 
and went over with them to Uie station wagon where 
our bags were being loosened from their tight rope 
lashing. She thanked our driver. 1 had svanted to tip 
him but Tai hadn't even repli^ to my question about 
that, 'The porters bad our luggage up on their licads. 





and Kc follo^»'cd lliem out of llic rompound, across the 
road to Uie line of tongas. Tlic drivers from die two 
taxis addressed their importunities to me. I stood 
silent, unmoving, as Tai quickly seJected the cleanest 
tonga and the best horse. Tlie liorses iverc larger and 
the tongas’ wheels larger than those in India. Tlie step 
at the lack u'as broken off anti stuffing oozed from the 
seat. Tai made the driver dust before she would get in. 
She held her hand out to help me, but the tonga was 
so high 1 had to lift one foot up onto the floor svith 
my hands, then I heaved and Tai pulled to get me in. 

Our tonga wallah, a shriveled dark man witli a 
black skullcap, his clothes a bundle of woo! ngs, 
gave a shrill cackle, snapped tlic long fly of his whip, 
and we were off. The horse put back his ears, broke 
wind, stopped, put up his tail and Jet go. Tai’s nose 
went up. ’'\Vhe\v, what a stink.” She called abuse at 
the wallah, but not in English. Taj had ordered him 
to take us out Boulevard Road to the hotel where 
Kamlabai’s nieces had su>ed. The Oberai Palace Hotel, 
one of the Oberai chain to which the Imperial in 
Delhi belonged, where Westerners suyed, had been 
closed for the season. I was delighted; this would gise 
me the chance to stay in an Indian hotel but Tai ivas 
not too pleased with the prospect. 

"Tai, how different ihu is from your trip to Kashmir 
with the Gokhales.” My passion for Kashmir shaivls bad 
led her to many tellings of this vacation before the 
Partition. Mr. and Mrs. Gokhale, tlieir four children. 
Mn. Gokbale's uncle Mr. Despandi (the old man we 
had called on in Amiavii), Tai, and nine servants had 
come up from Nagpur by train, traveling in two sec 
tions. hirs. Gokhale did not leave her compartment 
during the journey and ate only food prepared by her 
own cook and handled by her own servants Mr Gok 
hale, the uncle, and Tai got off the train at stauons. 
bought and ate food from vendors, and walked about 
They went into Kashmir by car over the short road 
and low pass in from wbat is now Pakistan In Snnagar 
they lived in a large comfortable bungalow, across the 
2}6 



little canal that borders the Bund, tlie principal business 
street. Their time tvas spent in idle ease, boat trips, 
excursions, picnics, horseback riding in the mountains. 

The road from the Government Transport Head- 
quarters led us along a residential street, the houses 
back of svalls. Soon our road slanted across a canal; be- 
side it, as far as Uie eye could see, there svas a rotv of 
chinar trees, many of them old svith enormous trunks. 
The maple sliapcd leaves are used as a major design in 
wood carving, embroidery, papicr-midt^ painting. TTie 
road ran across the canal on grass, with no sign of the 
supporting iinderstruciurc o/a bridge except a lotv rail 
at the roadside. Our tonga made a sharp turn; we had 
the canal on one side and on the other beside an asphalt 
strip, a mud road. Here were Kashmiri men, women, 
and children anti a row of shops. Above them were 
living quarters, made of brick and mud, shutters and 
lattice windows-the people, the houses, a miserable 
sight. The people were wearing long one piece gar- 
ments of dark wool, the men’s brosvn. the women’s 
black, blue, and green. Their feet were bare; a fetv had 
sandals. 

Tai and I in our tonga made another turn; now we 
were on a wider road, Boulevard Road. There was a 
low stone wall at our left with steps at intervals down 
to water and die water was widening. "Dal Lake.” Tai 
said, but she was watching the signs set up on the other 
side of the road in front of what looked like good-sized 
private homes set back of walls in gardens. 

The lake tridened and across from us on the svater 
there was a solid line of houseboats shaped like tremen- 
dous Venetian gondolas, but with a carved W’ood super- 
structure, a roof deck with supports for awnings over 
that, and signs with their names. I pulled at Tai’s arm, 
like a diild. 

"Please, please, Tai, let’s live on a houseboat." 

"It’s too late in the season and too cold." 

"There are people on some of them, Tai. Sec, they 
have white canvas on tbrir sun decks and aw-nings. 
Please.” 
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"Akka,” Tai spoke with exaspetation, "I have told 
you they dra\tf their water from the lake. You can see 
how filthy the ivater is. I won't live that dirty \\-ay or 
risk your life tviih it. Don’t call my attention; I must 
help tire driver find this address.” 

I too looked norv at the dwellings. 

"Tai, there u one that says Palace Hotel; see the 
sign leaning up against the ss'all.'' 

It looked like a large, svell-kept house, a relic of 
British days. But now all the houses sve tv ere passing 
tvere run dorvn. Tire driver turned in a drivervay. 
Behind the tvall the garden was overgrorvn, and the 
big house was unpaioted wood, falling do«7i. Tai's 
nose had a t\*ay of lifting as she tightened her nostrils 
rvhen she was displeased. I u-as delighted to see her do 
this because the place looked impossible. 

There was nothing for us to do but look, for the 
manager was already out, asking us to come In. He led 
us to the side and around the house. There tv ere tables 
outdoors, set among grass and tveeds, and stray bushes, 
not trimmed but worn dorvn by use. He led us in 
through a door up a back siainvay, saying that he used 
the front rooms of the house himself. The stairs rvere 
unpainted, littered with rubbbh; the hall had thin and 
dirty carpets. The rooms were bare except for dirt and 
charpoys. 

Tai said, “This is not suitable for an American 
lady.” 

The man glibly answered, "Of course, I cater to 
college students; they don’t rvant to be bothered rvith 
furnishings, they sit all day in the garden, talking and 
drinking tea. You saw my lovely garden; the flowers 
are gone norv, the season is nearly or er.” As a last plea, 
he added, “Our cooking is very good Our cook under 
stands European food.” 

Tai wasted no rrords; she was going down the steps, 
cautioning me not to trip. 

Back in our tonga. I suggested trying the Palace 
Hotel “It’s just a ferv houses back.” Tai ordered the 
wallah, and back we went, ihb time into a pleasant 
tended garden lined with dahlias. 



The Palace Hotel a good-sized, two-story Iiouse 
of brick, with heavy tvooden shutters at tlie windo^vs, 
vines hinging thick, dripping down over the small en- 
trance porch. Tai and I walked in to find ourselves in 
a circular entrance hall. Beside a wide stair svith heavy, 
polished rail there was a large desk and sitting at it a 
man wearing a high black cap of caracul. He got up and 
came to meet us. Yes, he had a suitable room. It was 
just at the head of the stain: it would not be difficult 
for tlie American tvoman to svalk that far. Their cook 
rvould prepare special food for me. As a rule they took 
only Indian guests, but there irere few guests now for 
this was the end of the season. Tliey would be closing 
October 15 and they could go to the extra work to 
accommodate me. 

"Raj!” he called, "Rajl" The manager led us 
through open French doors into a rectangular room. 
"This is the lounge,” he said. 

The ceiling was high, sviih heavy molding. Darker 
green oblongs tvere visible on die green svalls where 
pictures had once hung. The fumUuTC svas heavy, 
upholstered in dark velvets. On the floor svas a heavy 
carpet, really a rug, one comer turned up. Tlie manager 
went over and kicked it down. Tliere was a fireplace 
black with soot. There were curtains at the windows, 
and a pair of curtained, closed French doors at the 
side of the room. 

Just as the manager said, "The dining room is 
closed; they are changing tlie tables,” a young man ap- 
peared. White cotton trousered, white jacketed, good 
looking, not as tall as the manager, he had no cap on his 
heavy, shiny black hair. 

TTie manager's voice svas curt; "Raj. take tlie ladies 
up to the room over the lounge." 

As we sveni back through the entrance hall. I no- 
ticed that it had a heavy circular carpet matching the 
lounge rug in color and pattern. The carpet on the 
stairs was red. It didn’t match the pale beige and deli- 
cate flowers of the other carpets, and it slipped under my 
foot on the first tread. There were brass rc^ fastened in 
brass loops at each side, but the red strip pulled loose 



with our steps. This v?as a tiun substitute. Once the 
house must have had a stair carpet matching' the othen. 
a heavy carpet that Etted tightly under the brass rods. 
^Ve follosved the circle o£ the bannister around the up- 
stairs hall; Raj opened the door of a room just over the 
lounge. There tras a double group of windows on the 
side; the end of the room was partitioned off. The 
svalls here were pale gray, again svith evidence of pic- 
tures. Tliere SN'as a fireplace, the floor had had a car^t 
but now was bare bo^ds, TTiere was a liirty chain- 
stitched Kashmir rug between the beds, placed one on 
each side of the windows, and over in the comer a 
u'ardrobe. 

Tai asked to see the bathroom. Raj led us into the 
space, partitioned off at the end; it had been a dressing 
room, but tvas bare now except for a narrosv table that 
had been nailed up out of scraps of svood. A door, at 
the side, was open Into the bathroom. 

Raj looked and spoke svitlt pride of the flush toilet. 
"It was just installed at the bJ^inning of the season, 
next year we svill put in basins and tubs.” 

A door opened out on a narrow balcony, a couple of 
boards for floor and a steep stair dosm. Looking out, I 
said, “Fire escape.” 

Tai replied, "Akka, you know that is the way the 
ssveeper comes and goes to tend the bathroom." 

Tai gave Raj money to pay off the tonga, told him 
to have our luggage sent up and to let us Imotv as soon 
as the dining room was open. 

A couple of servants brought our things up, Raj 
ahead of them. He had them put our bedrolls on the 
beds, which had only springs and Uiin mattresses. Tai 
did not take her saris out of her suitcase and advised me 
to hang in the wardrobe only a couple of dresses, and 
not to put my comb and brush or toilet articles out. 
"Sers'ants in a place bke Uits will use anything.” 

At once she told Raj the rip per day that ue ivould 
pay on leaving, and, opening her dressing case, gave him 
as a gift the bottle of hair oil she had bought in Mathura 
and some money, asking him to buy for her some od 


scented with sandalwood, and some soap. Even I could 
tell, without a word ot thanks or a citange ol expression 
on liis face, that Raj was delighted with tlic arrange- 
ments. Raj was enough of a personality that we called 
him Raj, not bearer, from ihcverj* first moment. He svas 
a good looking young man: broad-shouldered, his olive 
face a long oval with high forehead, srell-sluped promi- 
nent nose, dark e)es, heat 7 black fiafr, greosecl back 
smooth. He had the handsome appearance I had ex- 
pected to sec in the Kashmiri svomen. He didn't liavc 
the weak, undependable look ! bad read about in the 
men. Winten, he went duw-n to Delhi and sen'ed in pri- 
vate families; suimncrt. he srorked in Srinagar. He 
could get svork because he spoke English. But die tourist 
business in Kashmir had l^en badly hurt by the fight- 
ing between India and Pakistan. 

Raj went into the bathroom and advised us that a 
bucket of hot water had been brought, and that he 
ssould go dossm and see how dinner was coming. 

1 spent most of my time at the windosv looking out. 
In the garden Itelotv, red and yellow dahlias stood as 
high a.s die wall, screening the road. Tlie water of D.al 
Lake wau beyond, green and gray In the late afternoon. 
A row of houseboats fringed the opposite shore, close 
enough that I could See a shikara drawn up to one of 
them and people climbing up a little ladder onto the 
front balcony of one of the houseboats. Back of the 
boats there ssas green foliage and a glimmer of svater, 
the green continuing up into tall, thin poplar trees. 
Above them oit a bare hill svas a fort, and misty in the 
distance, a dim view of snow-tipped mountains. 

"Tliat is Hari Parbai, a Patban Fort,” Tai said, 
coming and standing beside me. ‘‘After dinner, wc 
svill go for a shikara ride. Hosv beautiful Dal Lake is, 
Akka." 

R.ij came. He didn't knock and he didn't enter until 
he was bid. Tai seemed to knosv by intuition when he 
s\-as outside. He told us dinner was ready. Descending, 
I found the thin carpet on the stairs treadierous: it 
slipped with my every step. Raj, going dosm ahead of 



US, svas told by Tai to see that it tvas tightened. The 
manager came from his desk to stand at the fool of the 
stairs. 

“^Vould Sfatlam look at some carpets this evening?” 

Tai said curtly that after dinner wc tvere going for a 
shikara ride, that I svas too tired to look at things so 
soon. 

The manager affably replied, "Perhaps ^^actara 
sv'ould take just a few minutes; my friend has some 
rare carpets. Very good prices." 

Raj took us to the lounge, the Frcncli doors open: 
he ushered us in and left us. Tlie narrow, long, low- 
ceilinged dining room had an acrid, greasy srael!, Tai's 
nose tvas UTinkling. Along one side of the room there 
was a row of casement windosvs, tables beside them. 
Tai chose the first one: it had the cleanest cloth, then 
she struggled and pushed the casement window open 
We sat till she was impatienc Itsvas early for dinner and 
we were the only ones in the dining room. \V'bcn the 
bearer came he was short and stout in white coat and 
trousers so ditty that spots no longer showed. It didri't 
take Tai long to discover that the uniform had been is 
sued at the beginning of the season and never ivashed. 
It svas evident no one in Kashmir used the water that 
is everywhere. 

The meal opened svitli a greasy soup trhich I ate 
and Tai pushed aside with dis^in. Chidden, rice, veg- 
etables followed. ^Ve were so hungry that the poor food 
tasted good, but Tai was indignant that a lumpy, taste 
less pudding was served for dessert "An English pud- 
ding," she said scomfulfy. Our bearer was timid, 
ners'ous. A second bearer, thin and little, came into 
the dining room, but stayed at a distance. Tai demand 
ed that there should be fruit for our breakfast The 
bearer was suffering but silent. 

Once ive reere finished Tai said with a hit m her 
\oice, "Corae. Akka, I will take you for your first shikaia 
ride." 

When we came into the entrance hall, the manager 
got up again from his desk “llfy friend ivilj soon be 
here svith the carpets ” 



Tai ignored the Temark and atked shikara rates. 
When the manager did not give a direct answer. Tai 
whipped out the official guide and read out its Ibted 
rate. 

It was dusk as sve talked through the garden, across 
the road, and stood on llie stone steps that led to Dal 
Lake. The boatmen, not expecting customers at this 
hour, were standing about talking and smoking bidis. 
coarse cigarettes. Some scrambled for their boats, some 
held out their hands, as each loudly called to us the 
superior elegance of his shikara. Tai had told me 
that the shikaras were like Venetian gondolas, but tfiey 
resembled curtained palanquins on water and I could 
see that sve svere to recline Oriental fashion on red and 
orange embroidered cushions with iJjc smiling tough 
Kashmiri paddling astern. 

Tai stepped into the nearest one. putting her hand 
back to steady me. My heasT foot made the slight craft 
stsay and me with it. until the boatman took hold of 
my svrist. It svas several steps back to the seat in the 
slim boat. Tai tvas cautioning me not to take hold of 
tlie slender poles— these supported the light roof, as I 
stepped over tlie car\’ed low board that separated the 
pro\v from the passengen’ scat. I cased myself dosm 
onto the red and orange embroidery of the wide spring 
seat. The boatman pushed against the svall with his 
heart-shaped paddle. At that moment, the man who had 
helped roc ran along the rock rim by tlie trail, jumped 
on the back of the shikara without making it tip, and 
gave us a big push out into the water. 

Tai said, "Sec, Akka, they are taking advantage of us 
already. ^Ve don't need two boatmen.” 

But at once the beauty of the scene, muted in the 
fading light, possessed Tai as it did me. Tlie sky tvas 
still blue; the snow mountains, svhite clouds on the 
horizon. Hari Parbat, the fort, standing dark on its hill, 
was reflected as one with the hill, black, in the srater. 
The poplars, the spreading chinar trees now were dark 
masses of green seen doubled and darkened in ivaicry 
images in Dal Lake. The svater rippled gently green, 
the Tcflection of our shikara was a deep blue among the 
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green. I let my arm slide down. By leaning just a bit, 
I could trail my hand in the gentle water. I looked side- 
ways at Tai and laughed. 

“Tai, you are trailing your hand in the 'dirty 
water’!” 

Laughing, she thret^r svater up and up with her hand 
over and over again. "I’m just playing svith the water, 
Akka, not drinking iL” 

The prow of the light craft lifted high out of the 
water as sve glided smoothly with the even thrusts of 
our boatmen’s paddles up Dal Lake into deeper 
shadows, until it was night. 

There svere no lights on the shore; the only sound 
was the splash of the paddles in the rippling w-atcr— the 
heart shaped paddles. There in the beauty of the lake at 
night in the fanciful shikara, Tai and I were lost in 
silence. I looked at her, a Hindu grandmother but 
lovely as a girl in love. Love had not gone svith hCT 
husband; she had kept its flame in her heart. Now amid 
this romantic beauty I could see its bloom on her ssveet 
face. The paddles stopped their gentle splashing and we 
drifted, still silent. 

Ac last Tai said. "Akka, we must go back." 

I coaxed her, "Tell the boacmeo to sing." 

She was reluctant and so were they, but at my urging 
they broke forth. Again we were laughing, gaily splash 
ing ivater, teasing one another. Tai insisted she couldn't 
understand their song; their voices tmled sweetly. I 
knew it tvas a ballad of love. Undoubtedly it vn'BS some' 
thing like the popular Kashmiri song "Across the river 
lives a boy with a bottom like a peach.” Tai would never 
see, hear, or speak anything bawdy. 

Tai had paid the extra annas that had been de- 
manded for the two boatmen without a murmur, and 
we were still laughing when we vralked into the lobby 
of the hotel. Tno men, Moslems, jumped up, the roan 
agcr tall with his hir cap, the second man, shorter, 
stouter— his height increased too by his caracul cap 
Tljey blocked our iray at the foot of the stair, smilmS 



Holding their hands in from of them like opera singers, 
they cajoled: they swept «$ ahead of them into the 
lounge. Carpets were spread on chain, tvere standing 
rolled on end. An eight ycar-oM boy caught my eye. 
Tlie hotel manager spoke a few fierce words: the boy 
cowered out of sight behind a chair; the short stout 
man was rippling one of the carpets. Ruby red, it was 
glowing like a jewel. 

"Madam, see the incomparable beauty of this prayer 
carpet. It is one of a pair. Its mate is on the chair." 

I could feel Tai boiling irith rage: her emotions 
were high from our romantic ride, and this sudden 
Moslem attack, this forcing ns to look at the carpets, 
had made her furious, but I was so overcome with 
curiosity that f gazed at the carpets and did not leave. 

"Look, Madam, I have a bunting carpet." With a 
deft flip of his hands, he spread a pale carpet delicate 
with its animals. 

I spoke quickly and bluntly. "Where did you get 
them? Surely they are not antiques." 

He launched into a tale of maharajas liaving to sell 
to Jive; he bad access to their homes; there would never 
be another chance for me like this->-a pair of prayer 
carpets and a hunting carpet and more. He w*as throw’* 
ing other carpets open to view, urging roe to look, to 
feel them. I myself svould know that they ivere old; the 
hunting carpet Ind bung on a wall, so it showed no 
wear, and the prayer carpets had never been used on a 
floor. I dresv back toward Tai, standing by the door. I 
murmured that it was late, I must go I could not see 
well at night. 

Tlie dealer was pushing close to me. "Oh, but under 
electric light you see the real beauty of the color." 

I said that I did not want carpets. I svanted to see 
Kashmir shawls. 

Tile manager pushed ahead of the dealer— "I will 
take you in the morning to my rug factory; there you 
will see shawls; there you will see beautiful rugs in the 
Kashmiri chain stitch." 



lo«ed Tai. The men came after us to the foot of the 
stcDS but said nothing more. . 

Tai did not speak until we 
had the door closed, then she turned on me AhU. 
you are a tool. Now they know what T"" 

know that they can ditve and push you Th y 
make your life wretched here, and you wdl have to py 
a fortune if you buy.” . , 

I th-as too tired to defend myself: I of 

been foolish but I did not see the w.Iy 
all the merchants with our hotel iL there tense. 

\h-as over. It was cold in our room. I lay there 
men Tai finished her prayer mb 

and sat on my bed. “L.e on your face. J 'Jt 

your hack. The travel strain u too much tor you. 
give you massage.’* 
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We didn’t traken until Raj came to the roo® "fth 
our bed tea. He opened die “ » 

shutters out. It iv-as pounng rain. Tai 3"*^ ° ^ i],e 

our luck, dtat we had had a day to 
pass, and I said that we must buy some blankets, 
ofm had slept cold in spite of our coats spread 
of our bedding. , , , .(.e 

men we ssent doik-n for breakfast, I looked 
mil. and thinking of last night u-as the 

manager vras not at his desk. M we wa^ed thro , 
lounge, the carpets were gone but m the com . „ 

is-as mmed up again, thu time there is-as something 
under it. 

"Tai. someone is sleeping there.” . 

As I spoke, the boy who had been in the rw 
evenin" before popped out; seeing us, he scumed 
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like an animal. He was a handsome boy with fair skin, 
none of the marks of a sen'ant. 

The doors to the dining room were open. We 
entered, seated ourselves at the same table, Tai again 
throwing open the casement wndows and complaining 
of the greasy smell. Tlie cold and rain came in, and the 
sound of ducks (juackingin the next yard, y^gain a long 
wait for tlie bearer. When he came he tried to close the 
window's. Tat did not let him close them, then she 
lectured him on being clean. He looked doivn at his 
tunic: he vras proud of his uniform. To him, her com- 
plaints were senseless, useless: after all, he would have 
a fresli-washed, white, starched tunic to start next sea- 
son. ^Vhen, after more waiting, he brought our break- 
fast, Tai cried out at the eggs. "Akka, look at them, so 
small a pigeon could lay them; I bow my head with 
sliame for my country; we cannot es’cn give you enough 
to eat, Akka. The sUe of your eggs, people here would 
never bcllcse.” She sene the bearer for more eggs and 
demanded the fruit she had ordered the evening before. 
Four pears were brought Just as we ivere through. ^Ve 
ate all of them, the bearer shifting uneasily about, realiz- 
ing too late that two of the pears ivere to be for our 
lunch. 

In the lounge, the rug ivas back in place, but when 
ive went into the lobby, the boy in cotton shirt and 
pants was standing at die side of the manager’s desk. 
The boy slipped around and down, out of sight behind 
the desk as the manager rose and came towards us. “My 
car will be here for you at ten to lake you to the rug 
factory,” he said, his voice tvarm as the room was cold. 

I said nothing but looked at Tai. She looked back at 
me and said. "There is nothing to do but to tell him that 
we will go." And in a very low voice, "Vou have got 
yourself in this, Akka, Now (here is no other way." 

1 looked at him and said. "At ten." 

Upstairs, ite found Raj waiting outside our door to 
see if we had errands or duties for him He came in our 
room sluitting the door after him. Raj never talked to 



US Avithout the door shut and coming close, and Tai 
never talked about the merchants, our purchases, money, 
without being near to me and speaking in a lotv voice. 
She cautioned me, if I talked in my normal voice, 
"Quiet, Akka. Walls, in a place like this, have ears." 

I, in a low voice, asked Raj who the boy was svho 
slept on the floor in the lounge. Raj, in a lower voice, 
said, "He is the manager’s son." 

"The child iiws here? IVherc is his mother? Itliy 
does he, if he is the manager's son, sleep in a comer?” 
I asked. 

Raj came closer, almost whispering. "This boy is by 
a lesser svife. He has not been put in school. We try to 
keep him out of sight. The manager strikes him at times, 
but as yet he has never beat him. The manager has a 
fine home at a distance. He goes there at night, but the 
wife there will not tolerate this child.” 

Once Raj W’H gone, Tai. her nose lifted in disdain, 
said, "That’s the smy Moslems arc: the boy is bright 
and clever, but he will never ha%-e a chance because of 
the jealousy of this svife.” 

It svas cold, and as I looked out at the lake, the rain 
beating dosm. the houseboats looked dreary, not dream- 
like as they had last evening, and I could scarcely make 
out the outlines of the fort on top of the hill. There svas 
a knock at the door. Tai said, "Come.” A thin tall old 
man in round svhite cap, dirty baggy clothes advanced 
tos\ard me, holding out a bunch of dahlias. "The 
gardener with flowers for our room,” Tai said, still 
critical, "but he sviU expect bakshish.’’ The old man sx-as 
standing with a sly smile. Tai got out her moneybag, 
dropped a couple of small corns in his hand, and he 
rvent away. “Bakshish, bakshish, that's all they look 
for," Tai said as she took the flowers and arranged 
them in a tumbler on the mantle. But she must have 
given coins enough to satisfy the gardener the first lime, 
and continued to do so, for he brought lovely floivers 
all the time sve were at the hotel. 

IVe put our raincoats on over our rvool coats and 
took our umbrellas, but neither of us had any protection 
for OUT feet. 



The manager met us at the foot of the stairs. With 
him there was a five-year>oId boy with dark hair, slight, 
dressed in the finest of well-tailored wool. The manager 
turned proudly totvard the child saying, "This is my 
son,” The little boy stood there, arrogant, silent Tai 
looked at me. Both of m knew that this svas the son of 
the favorite ivife. 

The manager led us out to the car; it tvas just at 
the step so tve did not get wet. but it tvas an old car and 
the springs in the back seat sagged. The driver backed 
out tire driveway, svater, stones and mud flying. On the 
street, there svas no traffic We drove rapidly along Dal 
Lake, over a bridge, along a canal, over another bridge, 
into the center of Srinagar. 

Tltere tvere two- and three-storied brick and wooden 
buildings tumbling down on both sides of the narrow 
muddy roads. Once these homes must have been fresh 
and new, but hloorcrofi recorded the same dreary decay 
one hundred fifty years ago. 

The driver got out, opened a gate, drove us through, 
got out. closed it; sve were in a large courtyard full of 
rickety buildings. He drove close to a two-storied one, 
but we liad to svalk along its length in deep mud before 
sve reached an open stainvay that led np to a two- 
roomed loft where sve met another wily merchant 

There were shelves full of handmade Kashmir tex- 
tiles and heaps of rugs on the floor. Chairs svere placed 
for us at the end of the room; Tai properly sat down, 
but 1 roved around looking, in American fashion. The 
merchant was uneasy; Tai was already disapproving. 
Reluctantly I sat He began showing room-sired rugs in 
chain stitch, pretty in a pale-llowered iray, but of no in- 
terest to me. He could feel my indifference so at once 
used his big pitch. He had sold eight like this to a 
United States cabinet lainisier's wfe. They were for her 
bedrooms, he said. Tai didn't help me in the least. She 
was not eager to have roe spend my money in Kashmir 
with the Moslems. 

I asked about shawls; he showed me a couple of 
scarv'es with scanty modem embroidery. I, downcast, 
said, “We are wasting our time here." The man then 



tool. US into Uic second room. The u-alls were lined uiili 
rolls ol arpets standing on end. Reluctantly, I sat doiv-n 
on a little settee with Tai. 

Tlic merchant grandly flung out a carpel saying, 
"Tliis is our Ardcbi! design, one of our most popular 
rugs.” 

I was horror struck lliat the Ardebit carpet, the 
most famous of Persian carpets, should be reduced to 
ibis. Quickly I said, “Show me smaller rugs." My horror 
mounted as he began spreading the Ardebil design in 
small sizes and as he said, “In many color combina- 
tions.” 

Muttering 1 got up and began to turn comcn down 
on the rolls to get a glimpse of color and design. “Do 
you have anything in red or green, reproduced in the 
exact size of the original?” He kept putting out roses 
and blues, but I had found a comer that was red. Dis- 
dainfully he put it doi*7» for me; it uas a deep br/ek red, 
with a little green and orange. 1 dragged the details of 
the rug from him. It was a copy of an original mosque 
rug, four feet by six-and-a-lia|f feet, a Merv Bokhara 
prayer rug. 550 knots per square Inch. Bluntly 1 asked 
the price. 

“Seven hundred rupees.” 

I tossed the rug, end up. on iocif. "Analine dye.” 

1 replied. “Come, Tai, this is useless.” 

The dealer was upset; I had betrayed knosvledge of 
rugs and 1 ssas a possible buyer. How much did I knosv? 
How much could they squeeze out of me? Quickly he 
said, "Let me show you our dying vats; tve dye our yams 
here. Let roe show you our looms.” 

The rain had stopped but Tai and I still had to pick 
our ivay in the mud. Under a roof ssith no svalls there 
were s-ats and cauldrons filled with dye of every color 
and hanks of yam hanging thick on poles. It was simk 
and dirt at its v\-or$t. 1 couldn’t pry farther into the 
dying process but I still thought the dyes were analine. 
Adjoining was a high building, roof and slat walls, the 
slats nailed on with spaces between, the width of the 
slats It v'l-as dim mside with the dark day and no win- 



dows, but my eyes lighted to sec rows of rug looms and 
weavers at svotV. There were txvo rows of looms, ten in 
each row. At each loom there were tsvo or four weavers, 
Ilicir feet in dirt pits as they sat on low benches before 
the ivarp. They u'ere thin, ill-kcinpt men and a feiv boys, 
their fingers moving fast as they tied ifie knots, threw 
the tabby, pushed them dovm witlr tlie comb, and 
started another row. Some had their section of the pat- 
tern pinned above their eyes on the warp; at a fc\v looms 
a pattern master was calling off the colors and the pat- 
tern in a sing-song voice. 

At the end of one rotv there was a weaver, hair tvhitc 
under his skullcap; he tvas small, frail in his old age. 
Beside him there was hu replica, a boy perhaps seven, 
hair black, but face and tx>dy wiUr that same frailty; 
their hands were alike, delicate, long fingered, flying 
with the wool knots. The rug that was grooving under 
their skill was like silk, so fine, so perfect. The manager 
said that this svas grandfather and ^ndson. The old 
man was their most skillful tveaver; the boy already'hati 
the skill to tie die finest knots and svork under his 
grandfather's direction. The rug they were sveaving svas 
much finer, more knots to the Inch than anything else 
that was being svoven in the loft. Some of the weavers 
stopped work and svere staring at us, but the old man 
and the boy kept their faces toward the carpel they were 
creating, their fingers lightly, swiftly flying, playing a 
duet. 

Tai said, “It is time for lunch. Akka." Outside. I 
told the dealer (hat see svoiild come again. lie tried to 
set a time; Uiat I would not do. Wc walked throtigli 
the mud, full of every kind of filth, to die car. 

Tlie rain had stopped but the air svas chill, the high 
mountains valpie gray cloiiditkc masses above the lower 
mounuins that ringed the valley. Raj came to our 
room at once, told us that it was snowing in tlie high 
mountains, but that in a couple of days it s»ould clear, 
and u'hen the sun ivas shining see svould not be so cold. 
Tai and I decided th-tt ive sraiiM shop again, this lime 
svichotit the manager directing sis. first sve svould go to 



the Government Central Market. Exhibition Grounds, 
then to the Kashmir Government Art Emporium, Re- 
sidency Road. 'We could see displays of all the handi- 
crafts and get prices that xvere supposed to be regulated 
by the government. Raj, our source of information, told 
us that prices svould be low. Merchants were anxious to 
sell at the end of the season. Raj srent on the manager's 
bicj’cle to get a tonga for us. He was favored to have the 
use of the bicycle, for bicycles were as scarce as cars in 
Kashmir. 

Just across from the hotel, an elegant Kashmiri man 
was nonchalantly leaning against the stone svall at the 
top of the steps to the lake. He wore svhite wool trousers, 
almost hidden by his white wool shawl, one end hanging 
low, the folds curving around him, the other end throvm 
over his shoulder gracefully. He was tall, straight with 
a slender handsome face, the effect heightened by a 
white caracul cap, its slim fur high and softly rounded. 

As sve rode between Dal Lake and the of bouses, 
1 looked at the houseboats, at the shikaras. I took quick 
looks at the side with the houses too. The place I had 
thought a svide green lawn benveen two houses, ssrillows 
drooping dotvn over it. was stagnant svater so green with 
algae it looked like grass. Pushing about in it were 
several ducks. One bobbed bis bead down to feed. I 
thought the slime so thick he could not get his head 
up again, but he did. paddling sloivly, contentedly. 

When sve came to the first bridge, three arches under 
it to support its weight, the central arch svider and 
higher, making the roadway come to a sharp peak in 
the center, I clutched Tai’s arms. "Look, Tai, look!" 
Just at the highest point of the roadway, there was a 
youdi about fourteen, garbed in a kimono-like robe of 
fine purple-red ivool. It fell to the high tops of felt and 
soft leader boots, elaborate rvith embroider^’, fitting 
like moccasins. A belt cinched the fine wool folds at the 
waist, the upper part of the garment billorving out, with 
a glimpse of brocade silk at the neck and below the 
tumed-up sleeves. His skin had orange in its broivn 
tones; his nose svas flat, and his eyes had the Mongolian 



slant. On his head he had a hat with brocade ribbon 
around the high crown, the lim lined r«ilh dark fur. 
There the glint o£ silver at his waist, a silver belt 
with the handle of a dagger in a silver sheath. 

"Where is he from?" 1 was still clutcliing her. 

"Oh, Akka, you make so much fuss over everything." 

"But where is he from? He is so strange. Is he bigh- 
bonj?" 

"The lad is from Ladakh.” Tai said. Just then tno 
tall and burly men came up over the crest of the bridge; 
they were dressed in similar huhton but their robes tvere 
dirty brosvn coarse wool, their boots heavy— no silk, no 
silver-rough knit caps on their heads. 

"Some X.adakh family," Tai said, “has come down 
over the pass to sell wool and to trade in Srinagar. This 
is the son of a wealthy Ladakh roerdjanL They have let 
him walk out to see Srinagar; lie has two servants along 
to guard him." 

We had turned down Uie road by the canal with its 
TOW of shops. A big sign on the second floor of one of 
the tvretched buildings proclaimed in big letters: 
"Cheap John.” Below it read: "Papier Machie, Wood 
Carving, Shawls and Embroidery, Etc., Etc.” 

"Look, Tat, the sign says shawls; let’s stop there after 
tve have been to the government shops." 

Tat made no promise, just said, "Srinagar is full of 
merchants; we will be hounded to death to buy." 

We passed men pushing heavy loads of lumber on 
lotv, small-wheeled carts, svomen with huge baskets full 
of produce on their heads. Tongas, the few cars and 
buses were for tourists; Uie pushing and pulling, tlte 
carrying of loads svas done by people. The men pushing 
the lumber were bending low, straining at their svork, 
but as 1 svatched they stopped to resU All the other 
Kashmiris were idling about, a fetv ragged small Itoys 
darted alx>ut. and the pariah dogs yelped and ran as they 
tvere kicked. 1 wondered about the logs and lumber 1 
satv trundled with such effort through the streets. I did 
not sec the least evidence of repair tsork or any building 
any place in Srimgar. 



We came to the new part of Srinagar? houses srere 
far apart with tii'alls, trees, and gardens. The English 
had left their mark here: all the many years tlicy had 
occupied India they had used Kashmir as a summer 
resort. ^Ve found the Exhibition Grounds on the out- 
skirts. sviih a trail and turnstiles. The tonga svas left 
outside, the tsallah already dot^-n pulling grass for his 
horse. I had noticed that it ir^ coTomon practice as the 
tongas stood tx'aiting. for the srallahs to pull the grass 
growing ererytvhere and make a pile for their horses to 
cat svith the natural result that the minute the horses 
started, they began to break trind. Inside, sre found a 
large open rectangle, svith grass beaten dohn by many 
feet. Buildings were scattered about, empty halls used 
for exhibits during fairs. During the season, school 
cliildren appeared in athletic contests and as enter- 
tainers in the open space. In one coriier there wzs a 
small closed square of buildings. Tai and I Vi-alked in 
through the arched entrance to find a small bazaar. It 
had a center of trampled grass svith tiny stalls crowding 
close to one another, the continuous roof coming out to 
cover a srtlks*ay. There svas not a crosvd, jnst a fesv 
Indian men and women sauntering along; it s^su indeed 
the end of the season. 

The first stall had saris bung from ceiling to Boor 
like rainbosvs, shelves and counters piled high, I svas 
eager to buy Kashmiri silk. Tai held back and I could 
tell that I bad hurt her. I had made the mistake of say- 
ing that I svanted to buy a sari for her. I had been 
thoughtless in my blunt, direct ways, careless with 
Indian feeling; you make gifts on spedal days, on de- 
parture, on journeys; the tunes arc set and ceremonious. 

I asked Tai to help choose a sari for me, something 
suitable to make into a dress, and as we looked, softlv 
I pleaded my .■American ways, saying, “k'ou are my Tai. 
my sister. .An American can buy for her sister anytime, 
but help me buy a sari now." 1 wanted her to choose for 
me so that it would be selected svith the Indian e>e for 
color and design— -not srilh mv American taste. Tai svas 
edgy, her stomach svas traublinghcr, but soon she found 



a soft gray-blue sari lor me. It rs-as an allover design, a 
tonvcntional flower matted off in squares by liny cle* 
pbants. Tlicn I softly threatened her. "If you do not 
dioosc, I tvili do it for you.*' Still gnidging, but wasting 
no time, she seiccled a sari, a irhite ground witfi a wide 
bonier, clear green and a small amount of red in quite 
a large pattern of elephants. I wondered if my talking 
of die Emperor and his elephants coming over Baniha) 
Pass svas in her mind. But Tai liked elephants just as 
mudi as she despised and ignored monkeys. 

Now wc walked along looking in the sulls, Eadi of 
tlie merchants was up in one motion from his comfort, 
able lounging or sitting on some of his wares on the 
uhi{c cloth-covered floors of his stall, when he saw me, 
li»e American customer. They called out and held up 
the tilings tliey liad to sell for me to see. The first place 
wc saw wool material, we stepped inside. A small, bright- 
ened old man was waiting on us. lie had a tight little 
black cap on his liead, his fare >vas so dried up you 
tliought of a raisin: his eyes twinkled out from his 
wrinkles; ids wool tunic and trousen were quite clean. 

He kept bringing us long shawls without pattern, 
wool pieces, not paihmtna. although they were fine 
svool. 1 wanted something ivarni and heavy to keep the 
cold out in the night. I kept saying to Tai, "Tell him 
blankets; surely they don't keep svatm at night in their 
clothes; they must have some kind of blankets.” Tai 
kept talking to him. He left the pile of soft woolen 
shaivls on the floor in front of us and brought anotlier 
pile. They were blanket sire, heavy coarse black ^vool, 
.1 nrarm red stripe at the sides, goat wool but very wann. 

Tai, 1 could see, did not approve; she wanted to buy 
only fine tilings, but when I said, "Think how my 
grandsons will love these for ramping when I get home," 
she yielded, but added, "You must take one of the fine 
pieces for a dress. Tlic merchant says the ivool is natural 
in color." She was holding up one, a dark, rosy beige. 

1 agreed and said, "Ask him hmv old he is and if he has 
a happy life.” His face svrinkled into smiles and his story 
tumbled out, Tai translating for me as he talked. 



He was past eighty; his wife tsras still alive and just 
as active as he was. They had had the terrible misfortune 
to have no children, but they had had the good luck to 
have a nephew, a brother’s son, who came to Hve tvith 
them when he married. He had aUvays been like a son 
to them and he had had children that were like their 
osvn grandchildren. The nephew and his wife asked 
for his advice ahvays and he tvas able to help them. “See, 
now that the season is almost over, my nephew does 
other work. I keep the stall open. Tonight I will tell 
them of this good sale.” He took out of his pocket a 
little printed card. "See, that is my name on the top 
line. That is my nephew’s name underneath.” 

Our arms were iveighted doivn with the heavy wool 
but rve walked all around the square, looking, not buy- 
ing. Outside our tonga svas svaiting; the horse svas chesv- 
ing a few svisps of grass sticking out from the corocTS 
of his mouth; his sides stuck out I knew he was bloated 
with the greenery and would offend Tai as soon as he 
was whipped into a trot 

At the hotel, Raj came out to tiie tonga, helping us. 
carrying our big parcels. He svas alive with curiosity, his 
black eyes snapping. Tai sent him for our tea. I wanted 
to open our parcels and ask Raj if we had paid too much. 
Tai always refused to “higgle.” She never said "haggle.” 
She knew the quality and price of Kashmir saris and 
felt that we had had a good buy with their asking price. 
I put the saris away, but 1 left the wool package out. 
The old man had pleased me so much that I svould 
have given him any price he asked. Raj svas back almost 
at once rvith the cup of hot milk for Tai, my tea svhite 
with milk, sticky with sugar, and a double amount of 
biscuits. 

"Open the parcels, Raj,” I said, and I told him how 
much we had paid. He mssed the black wool blankets 
that pleased me so much on the bed with never a look, 
but he kept the soft wool shawl in his hand, turning it, 
feeling it. We had paid plenty, but it was a very good 
piece. 

“It is a man’s shasvl,” he said, "they are buying them 



now for \vinter, prices are down now that the season is 
over. May I show you how to wear it?" ^Vithout %vait- 
ing for an answer, he put it about himself, as a final 
flourish Ihrosving the end over his sfioulder. He posed 
like a fashion model, turning about. He looked proud 
and handsome, but he didn't have the elegant ease of 
tlic young man in the white wool and white fur cap on 
the lake steps. 

“You can lake your money from us and buy one." 
I said. 

A dreamy, distant look came into his eyes, "I will be 
in Delhi this svlnter. When I go dosm there I svIH svear 
a Western coat.” 

After he was gone* Tai said, “Akka, you must not 
tell prices. Didn't you see the manager's eyes svhen we 
came in? He will force out of Raj any information sve 
give. Botlr of them will be trying to locate the mercliants 
to get a cut.” 
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I was awake as early as Tai the next morning. IVe 
had slept uqnnly, svith the black wool blankets. J put 
up our windows, pushed out the shutters. It was gray 
in the sky, gray on the lake, but the rain we had heard 
pouring dosvn in tlie night had stopped. 1 pushed as un- 
obtrusively as I could to get us dressed, through oiir 
breakfast and on our svay to Cheap John's. 

"Where shall 1 tell the tonga svallah?" Raj said as 
he got us into the high scat, our sveight sagging the back 
of this tonga down. 

Tai said, diplomatically as usual, “Wc will go several 
places.” 

The driver cried out at his horse, snapped the whip 
and wc svere away, mud splashing the sides. ^Vhen we 
pulled off die narrow asphalt strip onto the mud in 
front of the shop with Cheap John's sign, the wheels of 



the tonga settled down; and Tai and I sat diere for a 
few minutes. There were steps up to the shops. The one 
we could see into had an assortment of brown c3ay 
bowls and plates. Children were scurrying; there was a 
little uneasy movement among the men. All of them had 
a bulge in their middles. 

“Look, Tai, those men can't be pregnant.” 

She anssvered, “They liave kangris under tlieir robes 
and shasvls, fire pots. You have one in your home.” 

I thought of my precious copper Chinese hand 
warmer, with its patina and iu hand-cut grill, then back 
to Moorcroft I went: "Against the cold in winter the 
Kashmirians usually carry under their tunics an eartlien 
pot with a small quantity of live charcoal, a practice 
that invariably discolors and sears the skin, and not un~ 
frequently occasions palsy." 

"What are we waiting for. Tai?” 

The name “Cheap John" had not been said; we did 
not think anyone had been sent to tell him, but at that 
moment a thin, yellow-skinned face topped with a dirty 
turban looked in under the top of our tonga. “Welcome 
to Cheap John's, ladies," he said, shivering although he 
- had on a svool jacket. “Come ladles, I have the best 
paper mesh [papier-mSchi] in all Kashmir.” He didn't 
offer to help us,‘ but turned his face away as we 
scrambled down into the raud. “Follow me.” Tai for 
once was farced Co hold her sari up; she was grumbling 
as SVC picked our way through the mud and the filth; for 
herself, she would never have gone to a place hke this. 

Cheap John turned at the comer of the store, down 
an opening, a lane between tsvo buildings, not svide 
enough for a tonga. At the side a door stood open, he 
started up the steps of a narrow, winding stair. I hesi- 
tated; the treads were narrow, the risers high, there was 
no handrail. Even with niy gloves, I was not willing to 
touch the broken plaster of the tvall. and the whole stair 
looked as if it would fall rvith our weight. 

“Come, lady, just a few goad steps and you ivill be 
in my shop,” urged Cheap John, looking back. 

"Go on, Akka," Tai said in a cross voice. 
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So tip I went. At the K>p there tvaj a step down into 
a small room, the floor covered %vilh a reed mat. The 
floor Sifas so rickety I thought that 1 rvas going through 
it, but I took another easy step to let Tat in. Squatting 
on the floor rvere two Kashmiri youths. 

"You see the whole process of paper mesh here." 
Cheap John said. "We use cotton rags, turned into a rag 
paper. This b pasted on molds, dried, cut off the molds, 
ground smooth by hand." One of the young men held 
up a wooden mold, and tlie white form of a box tliat he 
had just cut off from it. The other lad ssras painting, his 
bnish having only a couple of haio. ^Vhh deft strokes 
green dimar leaves appeared, and a kingfisher, bril- 
liant blue. Cheap John was puffing as he ocplalned, 
"All the painting is free hand, with genuine stone 
paints, then we use the best varnish. All our articles can 
be washed in soap and water." 

Tai tvai bending over svatching tlie quick strokes of 
the brush. T(ie young artist took up a fresh white boxj 
quickly his brush’made it bloom with sprays of pale 
pink'almond blossoms. "Come, Tai," 1 said. 

The door svas open into an adjoining room. 
■stepped up onto its tvooden floor. It svas dim, filled with 
a faint strange odor. Two double rows of crude tables 
pushed together filled the center of the room, covered 
svilh papier-machi boxes of every sue, color, design. 
The walls were hung with plates and trays; bowls and 
boxes were heaped on the Boor; along the length of the 
side of the room toward the street there was a low seat. 
Back of it was a row of windoivs, shutters tight dosed. 
Squatting tliere ivas Cheap John rvith a hubble-bubble 
pipe. He was drawing in long slow breaths. He took 
the mouth piece out as 1 stood staring at him. 

“Madam, my breath is short. 1 have not had my first 
pipe of the morning. Look at my lovely wares. My men 
will show you Soon I will come, and sell you." Like 
jinni, nvo young men appeared, dim shapes In the dark 
room. 

I began looking at the papier-m£did articles, at once 
entranced with the intricate painting, the soft coloring, 
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but it M-as evident that there \veTC hv-o styles of painting: 
the fresh charming work, such ais the young artist we had 
ts-atched wzs doing, and an old style, darker with much 
detail, archaic figures, not just a few quick strokes, but 
hour upon hour of fme vfork. 

I as usual asked, holding up a piece, "Is this old?" 

Tai whispered, “Now you have sent the prices up." 

I whispered back, "I will bargain." 

Even I could see that Cheap John, tvhile he was slip- 
pery, tvas an opportunist. 

Tai was coughing, half-choking. The air in the room 
was thick. I said, "Please open the shutters." The 
young men fairly shuddered in horror. "My friend must 
base air and I must have light to buy," J insisted. 

Cheap John svith the prospect of a good sale so late 
in the season gave a half hearted order. The young men 
crouched up on the low seat; the shutters had been 
closed for the winter. They struggled but got them 
open. Tlte cold air ouuide came in srith a rush. I had 
got out a cough drop for Tai, but she was impatient 
with the situation. I began gathering boxes, piling them 
on the seat under the full light of the windosv>-a large 
round box in dark brown with polo players, reminding 
me that the game of polo is supposed to have originated 
in India. A notch made )ou put the cover always in the 
same place so that the players on the sides were m exact 
position; a dark green box xWth cocks, a black box \fith 
the fine lines of shawl patterns done in gold, a tray with 
crocodiles pushed by men with poles up an endless 
turning canal. I went to the wall and took do^vn tsvo 
large plates, fourteen inches in diameter, pale green 
svdth delicate vining flowers. The young men were du- 
tiacted; Tai s\ras angry at me. This rralkuig about, look- 
ing, lifting up, and bringing with my own hands %\’as 
hard for them to bear. At least I did have my gloves on 
so that Tai could not say, “Look at your hands, Akka. 
They are dirty." 

Cheap John now was taking just an occasional dras» 
on hb pipe, his head was torsN’ard, his eyes half-shut. 

I began asking prices. My voice s\-as flat and loud. Cheap 
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John lifted }im head, looked up and began to bargain; 
his TOicc svas high ss'ilh a whine. Twenty-five rupees 
for iljc tny with Uic croco^lei. That was five dollan, 
an impossible price. All the prices were out of reason, 
I gadiered a heap of new boxes; I had promised to buy 
some for a friend. These prices svere lower but I kepi 
going back to the old pieces. Qicap John svould protest 
that they were old; no one could do that fine painting 
now. but he came dotni a little. At last I had him list 
tlic articles, new on one sheet, old on anotltcr. then I 
demanded a cut on the separate sums. He gave me ten 
rupees off on the new pieces and seventeen off on the 
old Quickly I counted and figured: I tried in vain to 
get him to throw in a little oval tray in faded pink. 
I was still paying tourist prices but I closed the deal, 
arranging for him to ship them to the United States. 

Qieap John svos up and out aliead of us; his good 
sale had roused him from his pipe; he uas urging that 
{ svrite back and order more. Tai was cautioning me 
on the stairs; they were harder to get down than up. 
The little lane was a mire and at the comer we had 
to sund tvaiting while Cheap John shrilled and clapped 
to get our tonga over to us. The wallah had pulled up 
on the edge of the tar strip and proposed our walking 
to him. Tai vras saying. *^»e$e Kashmiris are impos- 
sible." I had brought one box svjth me in the pink- 
lavender color that Tai adored. She knew that 1 had 
selected it for her but this was no moment to present it. 

Tai ordered the tonga to the Bund. Tliere we had 
to climb out and up a steep stairrvay to reach the prin- 
cipal shopping center of Srinagar. Just at the comer 
there tras a shop. The from display svas of wood carving. 
“Let's look, Tai.” Inside she was at once intrigued srith 
a hoiueboat about ten indies long. It had elaborately 
carved shutten and doors that opened. I bought it 
quickly before Tai could protest, but svondering why 
Tai’s liking was so evident for this replica when she 
would liave notliing to do with real houseboats. 

A few steps along the Bund out on the canal there 
was a floating shop on a houseboat, with a big painted 
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sign "Suffering ^foses’’; a couple of narrow boards led 
out to the boat. “Let's go there, Tai." Again it sN'as 
a houseboat but I knew that she would like teetering 
in over that gangplank. 

At the first sound o£ our feet on the wood a slick 
)oung man, wearing TV'estem <»at and trousers, black 
hair oiled back, came out to meet us. Tai had me by the 
hand, steadying me. The canal svater rvas green witli 
duck;veed and there were ducks gobbling it. Inside 
we found the length of the boat filled rrith the handi- 
craft of Kashmir, a confusing display of carved rvood, 
tables, embroidery, papier-mach^, rugs, everything. 

“IVhat rvould you like to see?” The joung man, 
pleasant, businesslike, spoke English svell. 

"Shawls,” I said svith a question. "Old ones?” 

“Our new ones are sold out; there are no old ones 
for sale." 

“Hugs," 1 said and allowed myself to be seated 
beside Tai while he brought them. 

The young man began spreading the rugs, stool 
chain-stitched on wool niaterial, pale alpine flosvers 
in pinks and blues and lavenders, leaves of soft greens, 
placed among curving sctoIU copied from Kashmir 
shawls. 

Tai spoke, “On the wall. Akka, there is a much 
finer one." 

The young man said dubiously. "It is twice the price 
of the ones I am showing." 

Tai spoke imperiously, "That is the kind of thing 
she svants to buy." 

Quickly he took it dosvn, while sve took delight in 
it. It was paler in coloring, svool so fine, stitches half 
the sire of those in the other tugs, packed itvice as close 
together. The young man went back into the office at 
the end of the boat and arae back sviih two more deli- 
cate beauties. I wanted all three, but they did not 
go together in color or design, and it was too much to 
spend on one kind of thing. ItTiile I looked from one 
to another, the soft talk of the salesman svent on. The 
other rugs were made by a number of men svorking to- 
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gcther, but these three were made by single artists. 
Tlicy would not take orders; they svorked svhen they 
felt like it, sooieiimcs not more than a couple of hours 
a day. 

"Tai," I said, “what do you litink? I fancy tlie one 
flmljcd in pink. Tliat will be my gift for EUie, ray 
grandd-iughter.** 

The young man was explaining that the scrolls that 
made the center were the Shah Jalran design, and the 
border was made up of the flostfcrs, birds, and animals 
of Kaslimir. Tl»e rug tvas utterly channins. I asked 
and paid the price including shipping without b.arg3ln- 
ing. Tills transaction suited Tai, hut she still felt that 
I should have bought the largest of the three for myself; 
it u'as in larger Kashmir flowers; it had been a winning 
exhibition piece. “Tai,” I said, "I can’t have everything 
even if I do \s‘ant it." 

The "Soncrlng Moses” shop had accepted traveler’s 
checks, but I had paid Cheap John in rupees. We passed 
Lloyd’s Bank and I proposed changing more traveler’s 
checks into rupees: Tai agreed that I would need rupees 
on the raounuln crips. She would mail our letters 
while I went Into tlie bank. 

Outside Tai ivas waiting. looking acrots the canal 
at the row of bungaloivs. "See, Akka, tlie third big one. 
That is where I lived with ihe'Goklialcs when wc spent 
the two months in Kashmir.” 

Tai and I walked on to the end of the Bund. We 
were going to the Kashmir government Art Emporium. 
Doi'm steep steps and wc were on Residency Road and 
close to the big two storied building. It was like an 
exhibition hall with rooms devoted to each kind of 
ivare. Tai and I wandered about; there ivas so much 
of everything and the government clerks did not seem 
eager to show or sell. There was a long rack of dressing 
goivns in fine embroidered wool, Tai made roc try 
some on. Their skirts were cirailar, sagging with hang- 
ing and handling. 1 confessed that I would like a dress- 
ing gown but not these. "We will have one made for 
you," Tai said. I didn't reply but thought of all tiie 
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complications that would bring about. ^Ve looked at 
swords that sprang out o( canes at the touch of a button. 
The canes were cars'cd, the swords stouL They would 
delight my grandsons, but they were too dangerous for 
boys. Tai reminded me that I should have to get special 
permit to get even a knife over six inches long out of 
the country so I passed the swords and bought knives 
just under the six inch length. Their handles were 
carved of deodar wood; their blades, too. sprang out at 
a touch. The salesman proudly told us that the steel 
in all the blades was from old automobile springs. 

One whole end of the top floor was devoted to silver. 
Shelves and tables covered with ivhite paper displayed 
silver, shiny tvhite silver, chased and engraved in pat- 
terns, scrolls from the shawls but mostly the chinar 
leaf. There were trays, goblets, jugs, scent holders, 
cups—all quite lightweight. The ornate style did not 
please me and Tai svas urging me not to trust the 
Kashmiris but to buy stiver dossm in India. ^Ve svere 
svont svith all our shopping but Tai wanted one thing 
here. She ss*anted saSton from Kashmir to season and 
color some of the elaborate cooking for Divali. Just 
at the front of the svide soin sve found the counter. 
It seemed like a lot of rupees for a small parcel but 
Tai looked at it beaming, had me smell it, admire its 
golden yellow'. The clerk was assuring her that the 
Kashmir government guaranteed it pure. “It is almost 
impossible to buy saSron that has not been diluted in 
India,” Tai explained. “It takes such a tiny bit of 
thb, and the flavor and color is so wonderful.” 

Just back of the counter there was a room with 
baskets. IVe had been so careful with our buymg— 
nothing large to carry, we would say. But Tai wanted 
and bought an enormous willow hamper. “kVe will 
cany it dowTi full of Engluh walnuts. TTiey have w’on- 
derful ones in Kashmir and this is the season for them.” 

I wanted to get a nest of five baskets. There would be 
one for each of the daugbteis-in-law' and the three grand- 
daughters. We were laughing at ourselves now. I added 
a child's willoiv chair and regretted they had only one. 
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We liad to ^^ra^t for a tonga. When I said llui ^ve 
should have kept the one we liad, Tai said, "This svay 
is best. Now the hotel manager can only find out from 
the tonga driver about Cheap John and that he brought 
us to the Bund. He vrii! not know about the rug from 
Suffering Moses or that you got more rupees from 
Lloyd's." 


Raj came in with our tea. He set tite table betsveen 
our tsvo beds and we sat on the edges of them. It tvas 
late in the afternoon; there had been clouds and rain 
all day. It svas cold. 

'‘^Vby can’t we use kangris, too, Tai?” 

Tai replied, "Of coune, sve can use them— like 
brarien— Rajl" 

Raj always brightened when Tai got our her money- 
bag. She didn't need to tell him tiut there tvas a big 
pile of kangris, clay pots in their rvicker baskeu, heaped 
up (or sale just as the road turned at Dal gate. Raj held 
l»ck 3 little. His ^vords were roundabout, for he could 
not imagine ladies like us with kangris holding them 
close to our middles under our clothes as the Kashmiris 
did. Tai clapped her hands, said. "Go, Raj," and he 
rs'as off and back, almost at once, ashes and glowing char, 
coal from the kitchen in the itvo kangris. At first, I put 
my hands around the delicious warnith, then Tat put 
them under the table, covered it with my wool blanket, 
and sve sat one on each side toasting our cold legs in 
the cosy nest IVanned, we felt amiable and clever. 

When we went down to dinner, the food brought 
protest from Tai. The chicken tasted of kerosene, the 
vegeubles were a green pulp, and we had English pud- 
ding. a lumpy bit of liquid without flavor, for dessert. 
Out in the lounge, up jumped the stout wily merchant 
of the prayer and hunting rugs. His heavy round fur 
cap sat low on his forehrad, shadorving his dark face. 

"Madam, I have brought shatvls for you to see. 
Please sit down while 1 show them." 
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Tai stood there silent, but 1 knew she was furious. 
She had told the manager that we would look at no 
merchandtsc in the hotel. I said with timid entreaty, 
"But these are shawls, TaL’* 

The merchant, well ass'are of roy sv'catness in the 
matter, ss'as quickly untying his parcel, and spreading 
on the backs of chairs a lialf-doicn shasvis. One was 
square, the oiliers long, all had black centen. Tlie light 
was too dim for me to Judge the fineness except by feel- 
ing; all ucre eighteentJi century, of only arerage qual- 
ity. I asked the price at once, holding up a comer of 
the square one. 

"Four hundred dollars.” He surprised es'cn me. 

"Tlie long ones?" 1 asked. 

"Around six hundred dollars." HLs dark shiny e>es 
s^ere fixed on me like a snake's. 

"Impossible!” I cried out, "I on buy Kashmir 
shawls in Ute United Sutes for one-tenth of that.” I 
turned my head au-ay. "^VTiat a fortune I irould hare 
at home if I could sell my shasvls at that price.” My 
eyes caught a glimpse of orange color in the folds of the 
wrapping cloth lying on the floor. 

1 stepped over and picked it up. It sv-as Just a piece 
of a shasvl but fine, old weas-ing, soft as silk, and an 
unusual color for a shawl, I ihrew It dosvn without 
looldng at ic "^STiy do you bring rags like that?” I said. 
"These shawls are common. Haven't you something 
really good?” 

He began a long palaver; the shawls had come from 
the palace of the same maharaja as the rugs. TTicy were 
treasures; old Kashmir shas\Is were gone; there were 
none for sale; only by the taresi luck did he have these. 
I said that 1 was tired, and that it was too dark to see, 
and started out of the room. 

As I passed the orange shasvl on the floor. 1 said 
"How’ much for the ragged piece?" 

"Eighty dollars," he said, his soice getting a little 
high and eager, hut w’e moved right on. 

By quick movement the merchant got himself be 
tiveen us and the door, addressing himself to Tai, 
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“^^adam, will you and the lady come to my home, for 
dinner, tomorro^v? It will be my pleasure to serve you 
lamb aiscus, all our special didres. Tlien, I will have 
goods to show the lady that will please her." To my 
surprise, and consternation Tai accepted the invitation, 
and we swept out of the room. 

"Tai, how can we eatwliat they have to oiler?" 

"Akka, this is the way they do things. IE you are to 
get a shawl, tve must go trough this. IVe can taste and 
tliere W'ill be fruit tliat you can eat." 

Upstairs Raj svas in the hall beaming. "I have just 
filled your kangris with fresh coals and put litem under 
your beds." Tai and I pulled tltem out and cuddled 
them to us for a fetv minutes. I speculating on their 
setting fire to our bedding. Tai laughed me down. 

"Every Kashmiri we have seen has a fire pot under 
his robe, and we have seen no flames." 
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The next morning svhen Tat and 1 came out from 
breakfast, the hotel manager was up smiling, intercept- 
ing us. "Ladies, the tonga is svaiting to take you to the 
tailor’s." 

Tai said, “We are not ready." and up the stairs «’e 
went as the manager sighed, his high fur cap quivering 
with exasperation. Tai whbpered to me, "Te'ou see, the 
hotel manager is in on everything sve buy." 

Upstairs, Tai sat dosvn and wrote a letter. 1 looked 
out the window, up at tlte ancient fort, dark against the 
sky, then dotvn at llte houseboats on Dal Lake. Mer- 
chanu in small boats were all around them. I could 
see vegetables being held up, and embroidered cloths; 
and 1 saw tJic flower boat, a bail shell, the stem down 
in the ivater with the peddler's vreigbt, the bow high in 
the air with its lovely arrangement of blooms, a solid 
mass of pots with yellow chrysanthemums and high 
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stallu of maroon and deep blue delphinium. 

Shil:aias were around the steps, the boatmen smoking 
thdr moming bidis. The elegant Kashmiri in white 
lolled at the top of the steps. In the garden, in &ont of 
the hotel, the gardener was cutting flowers. A tonga 
was by the hotel steps. 

1\Tien at last we got in the tonga ire trotted beside 
Dal Lake. Kashmiri men lounged along the wall, 
slees-es dangling, their arms out of them holding kan- 
gris dose to their skin under their robes. Kashmiri 
women, tall and handsome «rith baskets and children, 
were loitering along. The tops of their heads were 
covered with long white scarfs, flowing down their 
backs. Intricate silver earrings dangled almost to their 
shoulders. Some of their dark wool robes had elaborate 
embroidery at their “v" necks but the hems were un- 
es'en, hiking up in the front and in the back, dragging 
at the sides the slees-es turned back showing the dirty 
muslin liners. I could see the tight cufls of trousen 
and sandals on some of the tvomen but most of them 
had bare legs and bare feeL They were casting side- 
wise glances at us in the tonga. 

^Ve turned at Dal Cate, over the stone bridge info 
the old town. There was a row of bouses between us 
and the canal that the road followed. The buildings 
seemed empty of families, as U they were work shops- 
The tonga stopped; we got down, and Tai and I picked 
OUT nay up, in peril of our lires, as on all Kashmiri 
steps. AVc came into a bare upper room where a man 
met us and led us into the next room, oblong, with reed 
mats on the floor, fumfahed with shelves, a few small 
minks and some skeins of silk and wool hanging on the 
walk 

This merchant, his fur ap toughened with mnd and 
wear, was a mountain man svith none of the flattery 
and insidious manner of the rug dealers; he was a 
trader. He urged us into a couple of broken chain and 
began showing us pashmina. I selected the best of the 
lot. knowing it was not top quality. He called: the 
uilor came and began at on« to measure me. 



I mntetl a simple ecKit-style housecoat, skin length. 
The rncrcliant opened a trunk and began ihowing em- 
broidciy for pattern and crolor. He had a flaring robe 
in kingfisher blue, brilliant: Tat admired it, but I 
ss'anicd alpine colors. He took out a silk sari with svide 
embroidered border and palu to sbosv the colors. 1 
si-as charmed witli iu beau^ and 1 knew in tliat hidden 
tray whereby two people know one another's thoughts, 
that Tai thought it lovely too. and desired it. Now the 
uierdiant called the embroiderer. Ilotli the tailor and 
the embroiderer sverc lively little old men; the 'em- 
broiderer, steel rimmed glasses on the end o£ his nose, 
began pulling pale pinks and pale blues and lavenders 
from a tangled skein of silk threads. He would swiftly 
do a floiver, a leaf, a scroll, then cock his head up at me, 
his eyes twinkling, for comment. He was full of deligtit; 
tilts last minute order when the season svas over vns 
something extra. 

The trader took from one of the shelves a bolt of 
silk for lining. It w-as handwoven Kaslimiri silk. At 
once Tai asked the price per yard, and asked him to cut 
off ten yards, telling me that in India she could have 
suits made for her grandsons for Divali. I seired the 
opportunity and bought the erabroidcred silk sari- 
wiihoiu any bargaining— saying, "Tai, you' too must 
be dressed in Kashmiri silk for Divali." I asked the cost 
of the housecoat. There was some going back and forth 
in price. It svas not a bargain, but it was a pleasant 
transaction. The trader merchant was a firm character. 

Our transaction was over but I asked. "Don’t you 
have any first quality pashmina?” 

Tlie merchant opened another of the trunks and 
lifted out two fleecy clouds of wool, one tinged sviih 
jpray, the other pure white without a hint of color. These 
wool pieces were not bleached— they were natural color. 
The mercliant walked over to roe, holding them up, 
letting the perfect one drift down onto my lap. Here ivas 
the beauty of the svhice caps of the high Himalayas, not 
in the distant glisten but the close softness of snow. This 
was my dream of pashmina from Kashmir. I kneiv be- 
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fore I asked that the price wuld be high, but I didn't 
realize that it would be as high as a Hinubj-an peat. 

Quite casually he said, "Fh’C hundred American 
dollars for the pale gray; seven hundred and fifty for 
the r^hite.” 

I held up the length. "They are five yards long, 
about fifty inches wide. At that price, who will buy?* 
1 asked. Bargaining was out of the question with tl»is 
mateml and this merchant 

Nondialantly, he replied, "Ncse York buyen will 
come.” 

Tai ss-as urging me to buy half of one of the pieces 
for a dress. "Tai." 1 spoke firmly svith her and doubly 
firmly with myself. "Some things have to remain 
dreanu." 

Outside, s*'e found our tonga. Beside one of the bare 
buildings, a ssoman had set up a box. covered it with 
skullcaps and hung them back of her on the carvings 
of a closed wooden shutter on the u*al]. She tvas squat- 
ted behind the makeshift stall sv-aiting for customers. 
"Stop the tonga, Tai. I want to buy." 

"Akka, you don't want those caps, you can buy 
them anywhere." 

I bad found by disappointing experience that in 
foreign traveling you must buy at the moment. The 
article you see on every native, you may have only one 
chance to purchase. "Tai," I said urgently, "my grand- 
children los'c caps." Tai reluctantly stopped the tonga 
and got dowTi sriih roe. There was no one in sight but 
the woman, but by the tiinc we walked the few steps 
back, women in burquas, dirty white cloaks flowing full 
from round fitted skullcaps, embroidered slit eye holes, 
ragged children, and pariah dogs appeared from everv 
where, tumbling over ihemsclves and over us to crowd 
around the little stall and see me buy. 

"Akka,” Tai said in her schoolteacher’s voice, “this 
is no pbee for you, buying on the street," 

Hastily I picked up four caps, embroidered in fine 
stitches. I paid the asking price, quickly. I could hear 
the indrawn breath of the crowd at the outrageous 
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amount I had handed out without a word. I hurried 
after Tai. She was already tvalking; tow’aid tiie tonga, 
her small body stiff as it always svas when she was dis- 
pleased with me. r hadn’t noticed a narrow street, too 
narrow for erai a tonga, that veered off sharply. But 
as I hurried after Tai, that too added to Tai's anger for 
she did not approve of my walking, except with a slo^v 
and stately tread, looking straight ahead, unseeing under 
any and every circumstance. I almost collided with a 
boy, a seven-year-old boy, shrilling on a flute held to the 
side of his mouth in such a gra<xful manner, his Angers 
curled out in such a lovely pose, they might have been 
the hands of Krishna. His dark eyes were dancing with 
mischief and after him pranad tsvo companions, 
making a little procession. They stopped still, dark 
eyes widening, at this sudden sight of an American 
woman. The music ceased, but the little leader held 
his flute, one hand to the mouth, the other hand far at 
the side, palms fonvard. Angers raised and curled, like 
Krishna's. 


Back at the hotel 1 began dreading the visit to the 
rug and shawl merchant. Tai said, “The merchant svill 
not offer food at once- He svill show you the shawls 
and press you to buy. If he succeeds, the meal will be 
joyful and relaxing, but if you have not bought he sviU 
still be palavering, trying to get around you." 

“Is it all Tight to go into these places to buy, Tai?" 

“Don't have fooluh fears. Akka, That b the way 
business is done here." 

But to myself I thought how remote 've were in the 
loft rooms that morning when we bought the dressing 
gown. 

^Vhen we came down the hotel manager sm smiling, 
telling us that the tonga was waiting for us, but behind 
the smile, cruel sharp lines were deepening down at the 
sides of his mouth, and hfi eyes were pinpoints. Once in 
the tonga, I questioned Tai. 
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"Wijat was ilic maHer with the hotel manager?” Tai 
shrugged her shoulders and said. “Moslems arc that 
way.” 

At Dal Gate, we turned and crossed the bridge again, 
into the old tosvn. We trotted along through nanow 
street after narrow street twisting, turning: the high 
brick and atone walls of houses tss'o and three stories 
high, all sviih closed wooden doon and shutten, nose 
shut u$ into the strange scene. 1 felt c)cs peering out 
from the car^-ed grilles at tlie wtndosv’s. Tlic streets ssttc 
a mare, and we drove on and on. At last the tonga dresi: 
up sharply at a svooden door, closed, with no knob. The 
tonga svallah indicated chat tve ssere to get out. Dou-n. 
I took hold of Tai‘s arm. 

Just as she said. “Don't be foolish.” the door suamg 
open. A joung man, dark and lithe, tn a skullcap, stood 
there. He said nothing, but as sve stepped in. Tai ahead 
of me, he bounded ass-ay up the stain and out of sight. 
^N’e followed up, the steps broken but shallow and swde. 
airsdng around. Up a short flight, we came to a corri- 
dor. Two wide closed doon teemed to lead to the main 
floor. On the other ss-aJI were the remnanu of caned 
screens, door-sire. One was completely gone, and we 
could see out into the tangled osergrown remains of a 
lovely garden, a stone parapet nearby, below that, svide 
ss-ater flowing so fast we knew it must be Uie Jhehim. 
Beside the garden, die wall between broken, was another 
house. 

Tai urged me on. Slowly wc climbed more wide, 
tumble-down step* to another corridor, this one ss’ith 
walls closed on both sides and again closed doors. There 
was no light. 1 held tight to myself to keep from shiver- 
ing. We heard quick ninning steps, a door flesv open, 
almost hitting Tai. Another young man was there, his 
eyes shiny in the dim fight. He said nothing, but again 
bounded up more stain. Wc followed; this time the 
steps were lunow, the treads high, still no rail. Tai 
put her hand back to help me. We came up into a tinv 
hall, from that into a bare room. 

“Tai, this must have been a princely house long 
ago. but now it is dismal, killing doiiai. JVo one Ihes 



here." I waj becoming frightened. We stood there Tvait- 
ing. A door opened. The young man, his face in tight 
lines, bowed low. 

We entered a low rectangular room, light sifting in 
from carved wooden screens along one wall. Rolls of 
carpets on end lined the walls; the floor svas thick with 
carpets. In the center of them our host, the merchant, 
was standing, rubbing hb hands together, saying, "A 
lovely day to have you ladies come to roe." I could sec 
strong cords in hb fat strong neck; hb black fur cap 
was low on hb dark brow and the sparks in his eyes svere 
not pleasantries. 

He indicated isvo armchairs, but I walked over to 
the one open screen and. looking out, said, “Your house 
is on the Jhclum." 1 was looking down three stories 
from an overhanging balcony to the varied life of the 
river belosv. I could see that this was one in a contin- 
uous row of houses overlunging the s^ter. 

Tai said, “Come. Akka.“ 

I sat down uneasily. The dark climb up in the 
ruined mansion, the sinking feeling of my swift look 
down into the swirling vntcr (the heavy snows and rains 
in the high mountains were flooding the Jhelum). and 
nosv this dim room with the dark merchant At his 
right hand and at hb left hand were the young men; 
thin shouldered m their dark clothes, they seemed like 
two steel spring ready to be released. 

The merchant, with a iravcof his hand, bad the men 
rolling out carpets, ivom, ivith poor colon. I said 
nothing. Huvoicegrewalilileharsh. “Madamcansee 
tlie beauty that I have to offer and at such prices." He 
went on and on, I thought that 1 must let him show 
the carpets or 1 could do nothing about the orange 
shasvl. 1 complained of color, of size, and 1 was quite 
flat about the poor quality. 

“But you wanted old carpets. Madam. I ^vill show 
you the new carpets I have to offer." Hb voice began 
to rasp. 

Pressure rvas increasing on me. I said in a loiv voice, 
"I do not want carpets. I came to look at shawb." 

He began to rant. "Madam looked at c 2 U'ptfts at the 
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hotel; she admired the carpets. Madam scorned the 
shawls.” 

Tai tvas silent. I did not know how to W’age this 
battle, and {ear sv’as creeping over me, but again I said, 
“It is shawls that I want to sec.” 

The merchant’s voice roared out in anger, "Go to 
my brother-in-law’s house and fetch the shastflsl" One 
of the young men sprang atvay. The merchant did not 
speak again but stood silent in a glowering rage. 

I looked at Tai and said, 'T will look more closely at 
the carpets." I moved about the dim room, pushing at 
some of the carpets iviih my foot. A rotv of curtains 
hung tight over the opposite wall. Going close, I ssvung 
one tviih my foot. I had just a glimpse of another bare 
room. I went back, pulled my chair close to Tai, and 
began to murmur to her- “What is this? There is no sign 
of luncheon. He seems evil, threatening.” 

”Sh," Tai cautioned. 

The tension tightened as we waited silently. We 
didn’t hear sounds from the stairs, but suddenly the 
door burst open. The young man, empty handed, 
came close to the merchant and spoke in a lotv voice. 
I drestf closer to TaL I thought the merchant going 
to strike the young man. but instead he seized a carpet, 
flung it out right at our feet, "This is the rug Madam 
must buy. It b the one you admired, the one you se- 
lected at the hotel.” 

Astonbhed, aghast, I looked down at a blue carpet 
Indeed it had been sbotvn at the hotel Fear sras tight 
ening my throat, but again I spoke. “I do not want a 
carpet. I do not have the money." 

The merchant came close, hb face posverful, sinis- 
ter; he svas bending low*, looking directly into my eyes. 
"Madam can write a check.” 

I W-3S on my feet in an instant, my heart svas pound- 
ing, my lips dry. "Come, Tai, we are going " 

The man's voice was almost a scream. "But ive hai e 
prepared luncheon for you’” 

Mming as sivnltly as I could across the tumbled 
carpets, I managed to say. "I can’t eat luncheon iMth 



you.” One of the young men was by the door, I was 
closebeforehesteppedajide. I was ninning now. Doim 
Uie stairs and through the corridors 1 plunged, Tai 
after me. Tlie door at the entrance ttus caught shut 
ndth a leather thong. I jerked it loose and tumbled 
out into the street and »p into the tonga and burst into 
tears. Tai put her arm around me, saying, “Akka, 
Akka, quiet.” 

TTie tonga tt’allah had been dozing, but he started 
the horse ^vhen Tai spoke sharply. Then Tai tvas quick 
and sharp ivith me. “Akka, control yourself. Tlje 
hotel manager must see no sign of tears. You must u'alk 
in calmly with your head up.” She pulled out her own 
handkerchief, put it to roy eyes, coaxing me. as a few 
tears still slid out. 1 took a deep breath and gathered 
myself together. 

The hotel manager’s face was black i>fitb rage as we 
walked into the hotel. He did not move from his desk. 
Up the stairs we went as if we had not seen him. Me 
was gone when we went dosen to dinner. Tai was still 
coaxing me away from my fright and into anticipation 
of our first mountain trip. 


6 


WHien I looked out our windows the following mom* 
ing, misty gray fog hung over Dal Lake. Raj had filled 
our kangris wiUi charcoal embers after he brought our 
bed tea. It seemed dismal for a trip into the moun- 
uins, but this was the day we were to go to Gulmarg, 
meadow of flowers. I sat on the edge of the bed, making 
no start at dressing, hugging the fire pot. Tai began 
pushing me. for the bus left at 8:30. 

^V’hen sve rcent downstairs, the manager's unac- 
knon ledged son was still asleep under the comer of the 
carpet in the lounge, and there wais no sign of breakfast. 
Tai pushed the casements open; the cold moist air swept 
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in over the stale greasy smell. The previous evening 
tlie Vjtchen staff had been informed o! our early depar- 
ture, and Raj had told them again an hour before when 
he had got our bed tea and the coals. At last, the bearer, 
smelling of the whole summer’s grease, brought our 
boiled eggs and fruit. Tai was irritated and I tvas un- 
comfortable tvith weather, food, and Kashmiris. 

It was an hour before we went out on the front step. 
The tonga sve had ordered was not there. Tai stepped 
back into the lobby, calling Raj, in full voice. He came 
running, hopped on the bicycle which was kept on the 
front porch. IVhen the tonga came, the horse was 
ambling, chewing grass; the tvallah was slumped over, 
looking as if he had slept sitting in hu seat and tvas not 
yet awake. Raj helped us in; Tai spoke some sharp 
words to the tvallah. He gave a sharp cry to the horse, 
a sharp snap to his svhip. and we were off. 

Out on the road. I, as usual, looked out at Dal Lake, 
up at Hari Parbat and the sky. "Tai, the snotv moun- 
tains.” I spoke softly as if my voice might dbturb the 
returning sunlight. Clear and shining above the fort, 
high above the blue-green mountains, were vast moun- 
uins tvhite with snow. Rfy eyes began to follosv the 
circle of the sky. All around the green sale, above the 
ring of blue-green mountains, there were high craggy 
peaks, their tops glistening white tvith snow, snow filling 
the deep crevasses below. This was the lovely dream of 
Kashmir, this rale with its gentle beauty of lakes and 
trees and flowers shut in by mountains green srith for- 
ests. and high beyond, so far ass'ay they did not threaten, 
were the snoiv peaks, majestic, shining in the sun. 

I did not like leaving the dream svhen our tonga 
stopped under the chinar tree but we got down and 
crossed the street to the Government Transport Head- 
quarters. Here we found again the hustle and bustle 
of arrisal and departure. The motor transport centered 
here s\as a link betsveen my noisy nesv ^Vesiem svorld of 
rapid movement and Tai’s easy mos'ing in the habits 
of hundreds of years. Uttle bcq’s besieged me to polish 
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my shoes, but Tai swpt roc on and Into the bus; It «va$ 
almost full, and we started almost at once. 

^Ve had been promised “an excellent metal road” 
for the twenty-seven miles, but I was fretting about the 
tliree miles from Tangmaig to Gtilroarg that svould 
have to be covered by foot, ^ndi, or pony. It disturbed 
me tvhen our arTangcmenti were not made ahead. The 
bus svas full of people who would be competing ifith 
us for transportation, but again Tai said, “Wait, AVVa. 
I will manage; you will see.” 

The bus was chugging along, climbing on a road 
rising among trees. We saw farmers' houses built of 
wood, fields, and stopped a couple of times at little 
towns, clusters of tall unpainted buildings ssrith bark 
roofs overrun ivith grass, all of them in utter disrepair. 
But mostly there w'ere just the lovely trees and streams. 

The bus moved slosvly along, shaking on the hard 
road, scenery flowing by outside, when suddenly sve 
jolted abruptly to a stop. En masse, the passengers were 
on their feet pushing forward out of the bus. I got up 
and out into the aisle, but Tai svas gone and I could 
only move forward slowly with the crowd. The way 
suddenly cleared as I came to the bus door, but I s^ras 
still being relentlessly pushed Xonvard. To my con- 
sternation and horror, I was shoved down the steps and 
out into a milling mass of horses. Men were at their 
heads, but 1 seemed to be at the horses’ rears, their feet 
flailing out. The men were yelling at me and grabbing 
at me; the horses were snorting and kicking. I was 
screaming, “Tail” Suddenly, 1 found myself high on the 
back of a bony svhite horse, and there across the strug- 
gling mass of hones svas Tai, also on horseback, calling 
to me. 

"Tai,’' 1 screamed. “Get me down. 1 won’t ride on 
this big old hone.” 

“Akka,” she screamed bade. "You can't walk, you 
have to ride.” 

My voice was desperate. "I will not ride this big 
hone. I want a fat little pony.*' By this time. Tai's 
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mazdoor (man to lead the hone) had pulled her horse 
over to mine. 1 got my leg oser the saddle and slipped 
oS. I teas so smbbom now that the horses pushing me 
on every side did not frighten me. 

“Piti; out a ponjl" Tai yelled. 

It svas almost impossible to hear in the concision 
and almost impouible to tell one horse from another, 
but a pony came near. 1 pushed to it and grabbed the 
saddle. By magic, almost, that mazdoor had me on its 
back, and Tai and I were being led out of the mob of 
horses, the man trith the high white horse following, 
yelling for money. I had learned to ignore such de- 
mands. 

In moments Tai and 1 were out from the confusion 
and we could talk. I was shaken, but Tai calmed me, 
telling me that she had hired a guide as ss-ell as the nro 
mazdoors rrith the ponies. The guide could speak Eng- 
lish trell; sve could talk to him and be would keep the 
mazdoors from rushing us up the mountain. Our pensy- 
back ride from Tangmaig to Gulmarg was only three 
miles but we srould climb 1.700 feet; Culmatg is almost 
9,000 feet. 

The Indian passengers were passing us now on 
horses and ponies. They bad walked from the bus back 
to the pony sBCion and had bargained for their moun^ 
"Come, Akka, we must not be last." Tai slapped her 
horse on the rump. He broke into a gentle trot, the 
mazdooT running beside her. My pony lurched forr»'ard 
to follow. 

I screamed, “Astal Asia!" The guide srized my elbors' 
on one side, the mazdoor on the other as I srvayed, al- 
most Mling. Tai looked back and slor\ ed. The trail was 
narrow and steep, switchbacks like the road over the 
pass, but it was hemmed in by trees so the fear was that 
the horse should stumble and fall srith the loo^ rock 
imder its feet rather than that we would go over a prec- 
ipice. Tai would nes'cr admit fear of snakes but I 
knew she %\as deliberately asoiding a stop in the wood- 
land. .At every level stretch, she should urge her horse 
into a trot. WTien my pony followed, I screamed srith 
the jolung. 
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"1 have to get off and rest, Tai. 1 can't stand it any 
longer." 

"Akka, you have to endure to get there." 

But the guide said, "Soon we will be halfway; tliai 
there is a place to rest.’* 

The guide kept by my side, calking constantly, tell 
ing of expeditions he had been on, of the wonderful 
English masicis he had had. "Did you know the Ameri- 
can expedition that climbed K2?” I asked. 

"Yes, yes," he said. His answers svere glib and fast. 
Sometimes the guide sang. When 1 asked the song, he 
told me, "I sing because I am happy. I am guide today 
for an American woman." 

At times when there was a long series of rising switcli- 
hacks, both the mardoors and the guide would leave us 
and go darting up the mountainside, stones crashing 
dosvn from their feet. At the top,of the switchbacks 
they tvoiild be waiting. Tai saw to it that the mardoor 
svas at the bridle, the guide at my side svhen sve went 
up ladder-like inclines. Tlie mountain air was thin, and 
the fat pony was hard under me. I kept calling, "Tai, I 
have to get off," but they kept me on till we came to a 
wide green crest. Once dorm, 1 still had to hang to the 
guide, my legs were trembling so. Indian men were 
trotting by, urging Uieir horses faster. Tai had the dash 
and daring for a quick ride. My slow pace irked her, but 
once we were on our tvay again, I begged to have tjie 
pony Tvalk. He »«js Bulbul, named for the rveet, bright 
blue bird of Kashmir. Bulbul, a pet name, seemed ap- 
propriate as his bulbous sides bumped my legs. 

The heavy pungence of the uU evergreens (Himala- 
yan silver fir grow 200 feet tall) svas overpowering m 
the thin air. I was breathing fast, but our guide tvas 
panting so hard that I was holding back Bulbul as much 
for his sake as for my own. Tai accused the guide of 
using a hookah. The guide dropped his head like a 
schoolboy and said yes, once in awhile he used a bubble 
bubble pipe. Before the day was over he confessed that 
he had used the bubble bubble till his breath tvas so 
gone that expeditions svould no longer hire him. In the 
last minutes of the climb, I felt gone too, but suddenly 
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there was a sharp, wide rise. Taj again slapped her hone. 
Up he tvent fast with Bulbul and I, the mazdoors and 
tlie guide digging feet in after her. 

At the top, t\'e came out onto a level glade. ^Ve had 
reached Gulmarg, and it was a meadotv of flowen. The 
grass tvas full of pale Alpine blooms. Log houses, their 
lotv roofs close to the meadow, seemed a natural part of 
the scene. Bordering the open green, silver fir, spruce, 
blue pine, and a fetv horse chestnuts formed an undu- 
lating green screen, sheltering the gentle common from 
the rocky harshness of the high mountains on every side, 
mountains svith peaks white wth snotv, snotv streaking 
down the granite sides like white rivers. 

The road led us along by a stout fence. Tai stopped 
her horse, and my pony scratched himself on the fence, 
pushing my leg back and forth on the pickets. Tai 
stning off her horse with grace, but it took effort and 
help from both the raazdoor and guide to get me do«"n. 
■\Ve were in front of Nedous Hotel, a long, low, un- 
painted structure, a porch across the front, rooms open- 
ing out on it. The guide opened the gate and went in 
tvith us, the mizdoors going on with the ponies. Some 
distance ahead, ponies tvere tethered in a circle, crop- 
ping the long green grass, the tnazdoori sitting on the 
ground around them. A brook spread itself in the grass 
in front of the hotel; we stepped on stones to cross it. 
Tables and chairs were on the grass and Indian families 
were sitting there. Tai and I had decided when sve 
planned tlie trip not to stay overnight; there svas a bus 
back from Tangmarg at 5:30 p.m. Indians came to 
Gulmarg, for y-acstion, but most of them tnis'eJed up 
and back in a single day. Since the British had left, 
Gulmarg was almost deserted. The houses sve saw were 
empty: the hotels deserted. Coif sras offered in the 
travel folder, but ss-c could see cows grazing on the fair- 
Avays. I remembered reading in The Happy Valley, pub- 
lished in 1879, tliat a cricket and croquet ground had 
been most artistically laid out on the green and level 
siirlace in the center of the meadosv, and a race<oune 



marked out vith poits and raik. with sundry hurdles 
and aniiicJa] ditches. 

We svent into the hotel, Tai making arrangements 
for a tneal at once and for tea in the afternoon. Tai 
asked if tvc might use the toilet. Directed to die back, 
we followed a rough little path, followed in turn by a 
couple of big geese, till in the middle of the rear of the 
hotel we found a cubicle wills a commode but no svater. 
The geese svere hissing outside and going back sve had 
to skirt them carefully. At the dining-ltjom door, Tai 
began shouting “Bearer*’ and a servant appeared, and 
at last came back with a pitcher of svatcr, pouring svatcr 
on my hands, then on Tat’s. 

Our meal was to be served outside. Tai and I sat 
down to trait; the guide was sprawled in the grass 
nearby. “Why is he here?” I whispered. 

Tai answered quite loudly, “Tlie guide is acting as 
if he is at our service, hut what he is really after is svhat 
Is left of our lurteh.” The guide rolled his face latily 
totvard us, smiling. 

An Indian woman in a dark silk sari (Tai and I were 
both in cottons) hitched her cliair over to us and began 
to talk. Her husband tras dozing in a chair; a young girl 
was sitting beside him. her sari silk too, her nose too 
large and her eyes close together. The woman chattered 
along, not in English, but Tai once in a while uttered 
a monosyllable. 

“>Vhat is she saying?” I said, in a low voice. 

“Oh, she's going on and on about her lovely mar- 
riageable daughter and what they have to offer svidi 
her.” 

I wondered whether it was the thin air or the wrong 
caste, other times Tai had bad lively visits with trav- 
elers. 

When the food came, Tai put her chair with its back 
to tlie rv’oman. The cuny was. as usual, too hot with red 
pepper for me to cat, but there were rice and pears. Tai 
urged me saying, "Eat, Akka. Don't save for him,” but 
svhen we were done, there was still a good amount of 
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food. Tai put e^er^'tliing ftom the serving dishes into 
one bowl and handed it down. It seemed only a few 
swoops with his hand and he was done, and Tai was 
ordering the ponies brought back. W^e were going up to 
Khilenmarg, three miles on and two thousand feet 
higher. I was thankful that I had a hit pony; when I 
got up on him my rear was already sore. 

The road wound through the mcadov\', the little 
flowers blooming thick in the heavy grass. %\’e went into 
the dark green woods and up. There were many sharp 
ascents; we were in a damp and gloomy evergreen forest, 
ferns growing among fallen trees and rocks. Indian men, 
gay on their holiday, were passing lu, their horses 
spurred on with slaps and shouts. The ride did not seem 
hard or long as I calked vriih the guide. There vsi-as a 
spectacular view of'the Himalayas from Khilenmarg, 
I knew. As usual I spoke too openly. “Is there by any 
chance a view of Codirio Austen, K2?“ If it iras clear, 
the guide assured me. I could see it, but clouds were 
piling up; it was doubtful today. I vvanted to believe 
that 1 might see K2— so much 1 wanted to believe it— 
but Tai called back, “Xow that you have named it, of 
coune he will point out a peak as K2.“ But I had not 
told the guide that the son of friends of mine had lost 
his life in the ascent of K2. 

The trees vvere small now, sttmted, and we came out 
on Khilenmarg just above the tree line, immediately 
under a lofty ridge of mountain. High above we could 
see deep solid snow, and snow came down in a deep 
ravine just over our heads. Wc vvere off our hones, Tai 
joining the men, scranibling up to get handfuls for 
snowballs ^Ve could see the undulating green of the 
valley below, but clouds were boiling around the high 
peaks. At once the guide led me out and pointed. 

"K2 is there. ^Ve must watch. If the clouds clear, 
you can see it.'’ 

Tai was standing by me. She said, “Nanga Parbai ts 
the peak you view from here,” 

The guide persisted, "Yes, there is a close, wonder- 
ful vnew of Nanga Parbat, but if you know where to 
look, you get a clear distant view of K2." The clouds 
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were heavy. I turned l«cl and said, “I want to pick a 
few of the flowers." Taj walked with me. The blooms 
were small and frail, their stems just an inch or two 
long: they were smaller, shorter, paler than the meadow 
Rowers at Gulmarg. Lavender, pink, blue but so delicate 
—I picked just one of each. 

Tat said in a low soicc, "Vou want to sec K2 be- 
cause of your friends’ son.” It was not a question but a 
statement full of the sympathy Tai felt for sorrow. W'e 
moved slowly. Tlie thin air did not let us breathe 
deeply. Tai was watching me, asking. "Do you feel dirzy, 
Akka?" 

"No," I answered. '*I feel a tightness, I feel as if I 
am dreaming." I didn’t speak my thoughts. They were 
with Arthur, the young friend of my own lost son, 
Eugene— my son falling in a plane in the s<rar. Arthur 
falling in this eternal snow and Ice. My son fell for 
liberty, but Arthur tost bis life for that intangible urge 
upiwirds that seizes men. Afountains tvere poetry Co 
Arthur, an enticing rhythm tn the singing winds, an 
inaccessible beauty in the glaciers: he had to scale tlie 
icy peak. 

The gttide called. “Come, come quicUyl" 

My head was still tighter now with excitement. It 
seemed as if I tvero flying, not w-alking. The guide 
stood, his arm extended, his finger pointing. 1 was 
poised, waiting, watching. 

"Keep looking. When the clouds boil like that, there 
is a chance tliat they wilt part." 

Suddenly it happened. K2 was there, distant, such a 
distant snow peak. The tliought of Artljur filled me. 
Just as suddenly the clouds came together. Tai was 
standing back of me, her arms holding me. 

^Ve rode silent under the dark overhang of ever- 
greens. IVhen we came out belosv in the meadow it was 
cloudy and the air was chilL Tlie little main street that 
led past our liotel brandicd, and I could see a row of 
shops. "Tai, let's sec what they have to sell.” 

"No, there wull be nothing here, just what the resi- 
dents buy.” 

1 persisted. “That is what 1 \rant to see." 
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Tai reined her horse up short and slid off. "Akka, 
you are impossible.” 

I said, "Can’t we ride the ponies there?” Tai did 
not speak again, and I slid off n»jr pony. 

We ts'alked the short distance up the road. Tlie shops 
svere empty, all but the last one. Up high steps, we could 
see at the level of our eyes tsvo men squatted, sewing. 
■\\Tien I started up the steps, Tai said in a stem voice, 
”Akka, that is a men’s tailor shop.” 

“I will ask for svoolcn material,” I said, persistent 
and stubborn now that she s\-as holding me back. 

^Ve svere just inside, svhen in bounded a big black 
dog, a Doberman pinscher, fat and shiny svith fexxi and 
care. Dragging behind on the stout leather leash s^'as a 
servant. In quite a loud voice I asked for svoolens. 

The larger, older man s\-as up from the floor, look- 
ing at me over his steel-rimmed glasses. "The dog has 
come to base hb winter coat Sited, Madam, The 
woolens are there. The dog u the magbtrate’s dog,” 

Tai and I were relieved to mm to the narrow sheh'es 
that went from floor to ceiling. Both tu s^ere choking 
down laughter. In front of us there was bolt upon bolt 
of fine wool. I looked at the printing on the end: "Made 
in Italy." Now we had control enough, sve svere turning 
to see the dog have bb fitting. A stout man in heasy 
wool IVeKem clothes had puffed up the steps. Hb cap 
was the finest of black Persian lamb. The tailor was 
squatting beside the dog. putting os er hb back, a cberry- 
rM coat with heasy interlining. It sras bound in black 
and had a strap of fine black leather across hb chest and 
nvo stiafK under bb body. The Doberman had a big 
rear end and sloped narross'cr tosvards the front, but 
the mat ss’as tailored to an exact fit. The tailor in hb 
tight black skullcap was looking up over hb steel- 
rimmed glasses with an eager, imploring look at the 
magbtrate who had hb lips pursed. He spoke to the dog, 
the senant in thin cotton pants and tunic, moved the 
dog abouL The magbtrate ^ve a quick jerk of assent 
with hb head and puffed o£ Tai and I looked ac the 
high pile of Italian woolens while the tailor carefully 
unbuckled the red srinter ojat. 


“I don't t^ani to buy Italian wool in Gulraarg," I 
said, “Let's go." So we followed the dog and sen’ant 
do^vn the steps; the Doberman was running fast up the 
hill, dragging the servant behind him at the end of the 
leash. 

Tai and I walked, laughing. But soon we were hang* 
ing on to one anotlier. Exertion and the thin air tvas 
making us so dizzy that we could hardly move. Tai be- 
gan to slotv up and say, “Akka, Akka, don't fall dotvn. 
I should have kept the ponies." It seemed a long tvay to 
the hotel, but it tvas really not much of a distance, and 
soon u-e were sitting in chairs by a table, Tai was say- 
ing, “Bearer, tea,” and ibe guide svas grinning up at us 
from the grass. The Indian svoman was at us once again, 
offering cakes. Tai took them, then made me eat them 
saying, “Eat, Akka. there is so little for you." 

■\Vhen we svere through and had rested a little, Tai 
said that we must start back to Tangmarg, so that we 
could take our time. 

I groaned when I climbed up on Bulbul, but it 
wasn't so bad once we were going. Tai had been pep- 
pery, but, as she said, it svas her habit, and 1 knew she 
was doing only what she thought best for me. Going 
dosvn, the road didn't seem so steep, and the green 
fragrance of tlie evergreen made me go back to the 
magic moment on the mountain when the ivhite mystery 
of K2 was clear before my eyes. Tai was ahead of me 
and the guide was running by her side, I could tell that 
he svas importuning her. When we reached the halfway 
clearing, Tai rvaited. IV/«en 1 was beside her, she said, 
"The guide tells me the ponies are leased out to one 
man. He is a hard master. Anything we give at Tang- 
marg will be seen and claimed by him. The guide svants 
us, if sve are going to give anything extra, to give it 
here so that he can keep it. IVbat do you think?" 

“Please, Tai, give generously. I had my wish. 1 saw 
K2.'’ 

We got off OUT ponies and walked out the ridge. 
The mazdoors tvere following leading die ponies; they 
svanted to share too. The sound of a horse came, not all 
the Indians had mazdooTS, but this one did. The guide 



caulioned, "Don’t open )our purse; don't let him sec 
us talking.” Tai and 1 walked to the rim. Wlien the 
guide said. "Now," Tai had the rupees ready. Quickly 
she put them in cacli of their hands, not letting them 
see what the other receh'cd. Up on Bulbul again, all at 
once he seemed precious. Just these few houn, but he 
had carried me till I svas high in die mountains, eleven 
thousand feet, and had my glimpse of a faraway 
snoiv peak. 

The rest of the way down the mazdoors plodded 
along, but the guide svas leaping and singing. "What 
are you singing?” I asked. 

"Oh, I'm singing diat I took an American up the 
mountain today, I shosved her K2— a rich American 
svoman— and now I have rupees in my pockeL I trill go 
home tonight with many rupees, and tve wall feast, for 
this winter we have some extra rupees to buy food." 

Tai's matdoor it-as walking beside her, and mine 
tvas walking beside me. I could tell that their words 
were begging. "IVhat do they svant?” I asked die guide- 

"Jaggery for the ponies, money to buy jaggery, 
brotvn sugar, for Bulbul.” 

Tai called back, "Pay no attention, Akka. T’his is 
the tvay it is; once they have something, they want 
more." 

The mazdoors ivent back to the bridles ifhen we 
came to steep places in the trail, then they were back at 
our sides irith soft whining. "Tai.” I allrf, "Please, for 
Bulbul.” Tai was bolding herself stiff; I kneiv she ivas 
irritated again. 

Tangmatg was a bare, dusty spot The bus ivas there 
draw-n up by a little rest house. A few Indians ivere 
waiting, but w'e svere early down the mountain. Off 
Bulbul, I patted his fat sides The mazdoors were hold 
ing out their bands. "Please, Tai, please." 

"Oh, Akka, what a child you are. Come, but we irill 
buy and feed it ourselves.” 

I stumbled after her, over the rough stones in the 
road till we came to the few poor stalls. There among 
piles of rice and gram svas a broken pile of jaggery. 

“Aru[>ee’s w’orth of jaggery.” Tai said. 
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The merchant had no baff, so we stretched out o«r 
hands and he heaped them full. Back o£ us were the 
mazcloors with the ponies. I put a piece in Bulbul's 
moutli and Tai began feeding her pony. The mazdoon 
had tlieir hands out entreating. 

Tai looked at me sternly. “Sec, Akka, if nve had given 
them tlie nipec, the ponies would never have had a bite 
of jaggery. It svas just a way around us." Bulbul was 
nuzzling, almost taking the jaggery out of ray hands; 
brown saliva dripping out of his mouth, IV^en die 
horses were done, Tai clapped and whisked her hands 
together to clean them. "Oh, Akka, you know so little 
of the ways of people.” 

Back at the bus. (he door was open; we got in and 
rested till it started. Dotvn the mountain we rattled and 
shook on the metal road, but the gentle dusk, the night 
coming on. green in llie hwvy shade of the evergreens, 
was pleasant 
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We didn’t talk about plans for the day at breakfast, 
but going upstairs, Tai said, "This rnorning, Akka, I 
want to paint Hari Parbat, the Falhjn Fort, as ire see it 
from our bedroom window, and this afternoon wc will 
go to Shalimar. Sunday is still a holiday as it was under 
the Britbfi. and the fountains will be on at Slialimar." 

I lay down on my bed and began to look at the 
guidebook. "Here it is, Tai; Shalimar Bagh and back, 
tonga fare 6 rupees, 8 annas fine class." 1 looked blandly 
at Tai. I could always gain her attention by saying first 
class. She despised my curiosity to see what second and 
third class were like. Tongas were listed with the note: 
■‘First- and second class tongas can carry four passengers 
and third<Iass tongas only tlirce." 

Tai spoke decisively, "We tvill go by shikara. 
Shalimar lies on the lake’s edge. Be quiet now and rest '' 
! read to myself: "More or less on the Dal Lake end. 



only a le\t miles from ihe city b the Mogul Garden of 
Shalimar, Tlie Abode of Lwc.' Framed against the 
background of ifie hills and «>mmanding a fine viet\' 
of the lake, the gardens are a feast of colour from spring 
to autumn. With their majestic chinar trees, thb garden 
b a favorite picnic spot.” My thoughts, howes’ct, svcre 
in the days when jehangir created Shalimar for hb be- 
loved wife, the famous Xur Mahal. “Light of the 
Palace," and when his son Shah Jahan built the magnifi- 
cent black marble pavilion for Mumtat Mahal, the 
“Lady of the Taj." 

Shalimar was a dream to me, a dream evoked by a 
song- 

"Pale hands I loved, beside the Shalimar, 

WTiere are you now? 

Pale hands, pink tipped, like lotus buds that Boat 

On those cool waters. v,here we used to duell." 

Shalimar, the Shalimar of the Kashmiri Love Song, how 
many times I had sat on, the octagotial rim of my own 
pool, its jet of water tinkling as it fell, trailing my hands 
in the water and saying. “Are my hands pale?" My 
husband knew my dream of Shalimar, and would faugh 
gently, I would make my own answer. "My hands are 
brovm with the sun, and my fingenuib ate grubby 
from digging in the garden." He would laugh again, but 
he bad built for me a pool, and its little fountain threw 
up sparkling drops. 

After dinner. Tai insbted that I rest again. "Sleep." 
she said, but I knew that she was timing the occasion. 
The sun would not be shining full dosm for our view 
of Shalimar: it would be late afternoon and we would 
walk in the garden in the dusk with its mysteries. Tai at 
last started to dress. She did not advise me what to wear, 
but w'hen she put on her fine blue silk sari with pink 
and red carnations brocaded on its filmy length, I put on 
my French silk damask suit. The andent emperors were 
long gone, but w e were dressing for the garden they had 
created. 
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Across from the hotel, we walked down the stone 
steps. It seemed romantic to get in the shikara, a 
palanquin that ivoiiJd lightlf skim the lake. We lay back 
on the embroidered ajshions, botlj of ns trailing our 
hands in the water. Tl«e heart shapetl paddles made 
light music witit tlieir splashing. Up through Uie beds 
of lotus the shikara carried us, far up around the circle 
of the late till sve came to pilings sphere a number of 
shikaras were tied. We climbed out on the stones and 
crossed the ro.id. but still ire could see no garden. A 
gatehouse two stories high was before us, steep steps 
at each side. Women in gay saris, a few men.' some in 
turbans, some in Nehru caps, srere coming dos^m. 

Tai and I climl>e«! the steep steps, the last one 
rounding the comer of the gatehouse. Shalimar, Shall* 
mar, lovelier than any dream tos before us. W'atcr 
spraying up, falling Into a wide cascade of rippling 
inter, mierfalls splashing down four gentle terraces, 
inter singing a lovely song. Wc looted up through Uie 
misty inter, up to the black marble pavilion, mysterioiu 
under tall chinar trees. AH this beauty springing from a 
soft green mountain goingupand up behind It. Above, 
the iky ins blue, and high up and far ainy, just visible, 
were the snou* peats. We waited slowly along the wide 
green path, I bemused. Shalimar ms a inter garden, a 
long cascade of sparkling drops, water in many moods, 
dashing over mterfalls, spraying in lire air. rippling in a 
shallow stream. 

Tai said, "Careful, Atta," and I stopped short. I 
had almost mlted against a gardener, grizzled, tall, and 
tliin in dirty tunic and baggy trousers. He was holding 
out to me a nosegay of white roses, ^fy hands went out 
for it, but I looked at Tai. She \ns opening her money- 
bag. 

"It’s all right, Akka. The gardeners are allowed to 
offer flowcn.” 

TTie gardener now drew his hand from behind him. 
He had a nosegay of pint carnations for Tai. 

Just beyond the wide green paths there was a full 
blooming border of flowers and beyond, grass again. 
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ivaier garden. The Jiit ones oui, ive slipped dotvn the 
steps of the gatehouse, over and into our shiknra with- 
out words. The shadows of the willows and tlie poplars 
edging the lake sverc heavy on the srater. 

“Tai." I stfhispcrcd, "Have the boatmen sing.” Slie 
spoke and their voices rose, soft and sobbing. Tlicy were 
singing of love long gone. 

When we awoke Uic next morning, die lively life of 
the river had already begun and many boats were going 
down to Dal Gate, loaded liigh with vegetables— some 
with green fodder— to be sold in Srinagar. As quickly 
as we could man.age, Tai and 1 set out in a ilnkara to 
see the Hoating gardens. 

Tlie (Lay was clear; the snotv 7 mountains looked 
dot*7i on the lotver green mountains, the green moun- 
tains looked down on Dal Lake, and out shikara rode 
through the reflections of soft white and gentle green, 
the lotus beds with their thick green pods part of the 
green shadow. Tat wished that wc could have seen (he 
lotus bloom. Tlic pink buds and blossoms must be a 
lovely sight, but to her they were more titan that— they 
were a saaed flower and to Tai a high moment was Ute 
opening of the lotus bud. N'ow the seed pods stood high 
from the water, so numerous above the stately leaves— 
leaves so numerous that they formed a green carpet, a 
textured carpet. 

Mingled with llie lotus there were water lilies with 
jm.all pads and little jellow blossoms. Over on the green 
carpet, a Kashmiri woman, squatted in the stem of a 
tiny skiff (like a shikara, a half-moon shape, but one- 
fourth tlie sire and without canopy) cutting the water 
lilies for cattle fodder and throwing them back of her 
into her boat. 

Tai halted our boatman, after we were around the 
curve of the lake. She wanted me to look at the arched 
bridge, part of the arrihcial causeway extending com- 
pletely across the lake. The bridge was in good condi- 
tion, but the causeway looked unused, ruined. \Vake- 
field, writing in 1879, supplied the name of the cause- 





way, “Sutoo,” and the name of the bridge, "Naiwidpr,” 
and the information that “this is the picturesque and 
elegant stone bridge of three Saracenic arches built by 
one of the Moguls.” 

The arches svere so low— the les’el of the lake svas up 
svith the seasonal floods— that I feared the canopy of our 
shikara would hit, but we glided under and on about a 
mile. Norr there U'ere thick sedges and reeds; our boat- 
man pushed us in among them. There svas a svatenvay 
between the thick aquatic growths, but no opening svas 
visible to our eyes. Tai called to the boatman to stop: 
she had seen a kingfisher, small but brilliant blue. Soon 
one perched on a reed near us. Down he dove into the 
svater and came up with a minnotv. ^Ve looked dorm. 
Belotv’ in the tangled mass, tiny minnotvs svere near the 
surface, and farther down were larger minnotv’s. Dragon- 
flies tvhizzed by, perching near on tlie sedges. ^Ve seemed 
alone in the greenness, Wt we could hear distant voices 
calling. 

The boatman pushed rather than paddled us on; we 
came out where the water was more open but covered 
with green slime. Here there were flat boats with several 
men to each boat, each with long poles, turning them 
like cranks in this shallow lake l^ttora, and lifting up 
dripping masses of long creeper and muck. This they 
dumped in their boats, piled high with their morning's 
tvork. 

The boatman spoke to Tai and she in turn said to 
me, ”^Vc ate entering the floating gardens " 

As far as I could see there were little islands, rec- 
tangles one prd by leu yards or more long, anchored by 
stakes in parallel lines with narrow aisles of svater be- 
tween them. The men were poling one of the flat boats 
just behind us. Just in front of the rotv of islands there 
a mat. a muddy mass of tangled reeds. The men, 
using their poles, began to pile the gathered muck on 
it. They were making a new island, a century-old 
practice. It svas late in the season but the gardens ivere 
full of bloom and fruit, big cucumbers and melons like 



elongated cantaloupes. Our boatman talked to Tai and 
she relayed on to me that the floating gardens are some- 
times stolen. 

Our boatman poled our shikara through a wider 
opening bettvcen the floating beds and we found our- 
selves among real little islands, these made by the Jake 
people by a crisscrossing system of canals. These islands 
too svere gardens, full of squash, tomatoes, and vege- 
tables of every kind. Then we came to a group of islands 
covered with bloom, small rectangles of plots with 
tangled rotvi of dahliaj, siveet peas, amatiom, and snap 
dragons, the source of the bouquets sold from the flower 
boats. 

Again SVC heard the sound of voices; we could see 
nothing but greenery about us. but when ss’e came out 
into a more open bit of tvater, a finger of land came 
doivn into it. Behind wilJosvs and poplars pressing 
close svere several bare wooden houses, tsvo stories high, 
lire upper story without svalls, that space being used for 
storage of crops. Tlsey looked deserted but some 
children were playing about on the bare earth. We 
guessed that their mothers were out gathering svater 
lilies on the lake, their fathers selling vegetables in town 
or making more floating gardens. 

As our shikani moved on, we seemed in a lost world. 
The houses were away from civilization; there was noth- 
ing but greenness about; we were drifting in a shifting 
mass of gardens. We came out to another spit of land. 
Out on it, three sides surrounded by water, there svas 
a small open shop; a svoman in one of the tiny boats was 
pushed up to it, holding up a ttvo-year-old girl. A man 
was putting a bracelet on her JitiJc arm. 

"Tai, this is the place for me to buy Kashmiri ear- 
rings and the head piece to hold them." A cliain device 
goes across the front of the head; a hook holds a silver 
plaque in the center of tlie forehead; the chains come 
dotvn to the ears and help hold heavy earrings. 

As our sitikara push^ up. the r\oman quickly drew 
her baby down; the merchant bad not let go of the 



bracelet and be pulled it off as the ehild was drauTj back 
to tbe mother. At once, the mother paddled her skill 
a«-ay out of sight. Our shikara pulled up to the shop. 
It s\-as high above our bead, but svc could sec ttvo men 
in back making jetvclry: heating, pouring Uie silver into 
molds. Tlic man in front made no motion to show us 
anjlhing. but jewelry hung thick above his head. I 
feared s\e had angered him by driving his customer 
away, but Tai said. **The>' shop for jcsvelry from the 
moment a girl child is bom.TIm woman probably looks 
at jewelry cverj' day and buys, perhaps, once a year, on 
some auspicious occasion." 

Our attention was caught by a larger boat, a man in 
the prow, one in the stem, a cosv fastened svith a rope 
standing benveen them. Tai began at once to bes»-ail. 
The sight of a cow between nm ^fos^ems was too much. 
"Akka. Akka, those kfoslems arc taking that cosv to be 
slaughtered. Look at the innocent frightened look in 
her e)‘ea. Oh. that I should see such a sight.” I didn't 
know what to say; Tal's los'e of cotvs teas parr of her 
age^tld religion. Before she had time to stiver more, the 
ixat poled up to an island covered with grass; the men 
fastened the boat to a stake and one man began pulling, 
the other pushing the cow out onto the island. Tai and I 
kept looking at the pleasant sight- The cow in the boat 
had been carried not to slaughter but to pasture. 

Now our shikata pushed out from the blands, 
through a svide band of floating gardens, through a band 
of sedgo and reeds to another open stretch of water, 
green svith tiny si'ater plants. Far over, alone in the 
quietness, a woman squatted in ber tiny boat, a svooden 
rake in her hands, lifting up the harvest of green from 
the ss'ater to her little boat. 

Then we were out in the lake and soon under the 
three-arched bridge, the heart shaped paddle of the 
boatman driving our shikara through the smooth water. 
It was a relief to be out where we could see far and snde. 
there was a green closeness, a secret far-aw-ay life back 
among the floaUng gardens that ss-as alien to my West- 
ern mind. 
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Years before, TN'akeficM made the same remark Tai 
did on oiir return from the floating gardens. Briskly 
she said, "The usual time for visiting the city is the 
aftenioon,” hut after our noon meal, she made me He 
dotvn. How I hated resting when Kashmir was outside 
my Av indoAV. As usual, I shut my eyes to please her, but 
I thought about our coming ride by shikara. ^Ve were 
going to travel the whole length of Srinagar on the 
River Jhelum, under all the se\'en bridges. Across from 
our hotel Ave Avould get in the shikara on Dal Lake; we 
Avould go ihrougfi the lock at Dal Gate, into the river 
Jhelum tliat A'l'Otind its svay like a snake through the city. 
I remembered Moorcroft's AvTiimg; "Most lakes In the 
vale drain lUroiigh a complex net of canals into the 
Jhelum River. The tvater in the lakes comes from 
streams rushing dosvn the sides of the Himalayas." Our 
travel guide called Srinagar the Venice of the l^st. lying 
five miles along both sides of the river, and built up 
along all the canals. Moorcroft, my biblc of Kashmir, 
described Srinagar as lying on either bank of the Jhelum 
for about four miles. Srinagar seemed to me just as he 
had described it 150 years ago. 

Tai scorned hiring a guide and our brochure Ijad 
just a few lines of description, just a general map of 
Kashmir, none of Srinagar. So I lay on the bed pre- 
tending to sleep, but going deep in my memory of 
Moorcroft for details. I could remember that the canals 
Avere faced in stone derived often from the ruins of 
Hindu temples, the sculpture on Avhich is turned in- 
Avards. And I could remember tltat the trunks of deodar 
trees and these stones were used for the construction of 
the bridges. 

Tai said rather sternly, “Akka, are you asleep? Let 
us start; it is quite a long jaumey.” She Aient to the 
door and called Raj. ^Vhen lie came running, Tai told 
him to bring a boatman into the entrance of the hotel 
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and tell him ^\’e intended to make the river trip under 
the seven bridges. 

By the time we were dosm, the boatman tvas stand- 
ing by the steps. He looked like a duck out of s\*aier, 
disturbed and out of place. Tai started on him about 
the trip rate, since the trip svas not quoted in the rate 
table we s\ould have to pay by the hour and Kash- 
miris are tricky unless you have agreed on rates. The 
boatman, I could tell, was rairing strong objections; this 
I thought, was the usual quarrel over rupees, but v.’hen 
we started after him down the drive, he svaddling from 
side to side, vrater was his element— boatmen seldom set 
foot on land— Tai began telling me the dispute. 

"Akka. we are going to have to hire four boatmen. 
The sunshine we have had the last tv\o days has melted 
snow from the storms in the mountains, flooding the 
river Jhelum. He insists that it will take four boatmen 
to handle the boat in the current.” 

Tai lightly skipped into the shikara, but KaJ gave 
me his hand, deftly helping me make the steps into the 
frail, tipping craft, holding my wrist until I sank down 
on the embroidered spring seat. kVe were riding again 
in the "Good Luck,” but our boatman vv’as not having 
good luck in getting the nvo extras; the usual second 
man v^’as perched already on the stem of the boat. The 
boatman was going from man to man squatted on the 
scone steps. Raj had joined him. 

At last Raj came to us, ”\ou will have to pay more. 
They say the river is in flood, and they will not go for 
the usual rate.” 

Tai began to argue, but 1 said to her in a low voice, 
"We want to go so much and this is the only time. Pay 
what they ask.” 

“Akka, that is your trouble with these people. Tlicy 
always want to squeeze you and you let them.” She 
argued for a minute more with Raj, then gave him tiie 
nod and two of the men came from the stone steps, 
running along the pilings. They gave the shikara a v io- 
lent push, jumped onto the stem: down it went with the 
weight of four men, up went the slender prosv, and out 
we glided onto Dal Lake 



Our boat was not idling along as it had been on our 
pleasure rides, bm Tai loobed back and told me that 
only two boatmen were towing. We were going in tlie 
opposite direction too from our pleasure rides. The lake 
was narrower. There were still houseboats along the 
bank; they were parked one after another like cars and 
lltcy svere plainer, more businesslike craft in which 
Kashmiri families live. They did not have the sun deck 
with atsTiings on top and the doors and svindosvs svere 
not carved. 

IV'e entered tfjc lock at Dal Cate and waited. At last 
the water level svas adjusted. Tai fretting at the delay. 
Out of the lock, sve svere in the Mar Canal, gliding along 
betsveen banks of huge old stones. Tai reminded me 
that these avere the stones from Hindu temples destroyed 
by the Moselms. Above, high mined old houses svere 
almost falling down on ns but they were falling down 
just this avay in 1819, according to hfoorcroft, so I felt 
they would not crash on our heads, but as in that <Uy 
there u'as still danger of the slops being thrown on us. 
The canal was foul; it was the dumping place for all 
refuse. 

^Ve came Utrough another lock out into the Jhelum 
and under the first bridge, the Ameeri Kadal. The 
bridges were similar in construction and just as Wake- 
field described them: “formed of trunks of deodar 
driven into the bed of the stream with quantities of 
stone and rock dropped around them. The foundation 
extends beyond the sliafl and presents to the current a 
pointed extremity. If is also filled with heavy stones to 
prevent its being carried asvay. These form the supports 
for the foundations of the bridge, composed of alternate 
layers of stone and the trunks of Himalayan cedar trees. 
On these again are laid the upper timbers of the bridge, 
forming the road svhich is covered with a layer of earth, 
with the addition of a railing on either side." 

We could glimpse the poplar avenue as went 
under the bridge. Now ire were in a iride piece of water, 
the Jhelum River, with both banks crovfded with 
houses. ^Ve tried to decide which balcony we had looked 
out from on our frightening trip to the rug merchant, 
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but life on the river was so lively it caught our attention. 
Moored close by Uie bank were doongalis— large, long, 
flat-bottomed boats, fifty and sixty feet in lengtli, nearly 
ten feet in fareadtii. They were roofed by matting sup- 
ported on a wooden Erameivoik, rvith side curtains of 
the same material. Here, it was very evident, families 
lived their svhole lives. IVomcn, good looking and smil- 
ing, were half-hanging out the window openings in the 
matting, washing copper pots in the river or dipping up 
^^’ater, all Uie time in shrill gossip with their neighbors. 
Naked little boys iverc swimming about, and on some 
of the boats, on a flat balcony on top, a man lolled en- 
joying a hookah. Some women were throwing slops into 
the river. 

Too soon ive came to the Habba Kadal, the second 
bridge, ivhich long years ago had a roi>? of ivooden shops 
along both its sides, overhanging the ivater. These had 
burned down’ and had never been rebuilt. I svas watch- 
ing for Fati Kadal, the third bridge; just below it, on the 
right bank, is the Shah Hamadan Mosque, built of 
Himalayan cedar without nails or screws, one of the 
most celebrated mosques in Kashmir. It came in viesv, a 
square, loiv, pagoda Hke building, the several roof pro- 
jections going up to a square belfry topped w4th a 
steeple bearing on its point a golden ball, instead of the 
usual crescent. 

It did not occur to Tai that she was ignoring the 
mosques in the Kashmiri scene. Kashmir was to her 
Hindu, the others alien Moslems who converted by the 
sword. She did not svithhold legends about the Moslems; 
her tales from her elders and her studies in Sanskrit 
simply did not include them. 

She said nothing against mosques, but we did not 
visit a single one, and she managed always to distract my 
attention from them. This time she said, “Look at the 
splendid vieir of Han Parbat, the soft green of the 
encircling mountains and the snow peaks looking down 
from their heights.” We began to speculate about our 
tivisting course on the river that brought Hari Parbat 
into vieiv, until we ivere past the mosque. There was a 
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little stir, and tipping by llte boatmen as tliey changed 
places. Tiie river rippled deeply, but sve were going with 
the current. Tai said, "You can see with what ease two 
of Uiem paddle the shilanu" 

Soon we rode under Zaina K.'idal, the fourth bridge; 
mingled in with the lioitscs on the banks n-ere Hindu 
temples svitli graceful tapering roofs as well as more of 
the svooden block, type mosques, and on the far bank 
there svas a glimpse of the old Nfaharaja's palace. 

Tai and I counted five as sve went under Alii Kadal. 
Our boatman nosv crept up close to us and said that sve 
had passed all the bridges: wc would turn back. Tai let 
him know, svilh heat, that s\e had counted. There svere 
tsvo more to go. Then the boatman pleaded that the 
river svas in sudi full flood, it was d.rngerou* to go on. 
“Tlte river is full of craft.” Tat said to me. “They want 
the extra money for the journey swUiout the extra ef- 
fort.” She spoke sharply, and on sve went 

Now they svere hardly paddling, just holding tlie 
little boat from tipping from side to side; the swift 
current svas carrying m. The houses along this stretch 
of the river were especially ruinous; Uteir balconies 
looked as if they would fall at any minute. The doongahs 
were closer together, their matting tops too, ruined in 
condition. This was the poorest section we liad seen. 

“Six.” Tai counted for Naya Kadal. The current 
now was even swifter and I was relieved that Tai soon 
counted “seven" and sve went under Suffa Kadal, the 
last ot the city bridges. 

The swift current was sweeping us along. All four 
boatmen svere using their paddles. “Tai. they will never 
be able to turn the boat." Tai ignored the struggle, but 
I suffered with the boatmen as they beat their paddles 
against the Jheliim, Our direction changed and we 
veered across to the bank. 

"Perhaps we svill Iwve to get out and uke a tonga 
back,” I said to Tai. But in the quieter water at the side, 
the boatmen turned the shikara around and sve svent 
up against the current. We seemed standing still, almost 
carried back, then the boatmen straining witlj their 



paddles began to push our little boat up the river. After 
sve tvere under the fifth bridge it ivas not such a struggle 
but it did take the strength of all four boatmen to keep 
us going. Under the third bridge, they began to take 
turns again. Here river life svas at its full, doongahs lin- 
ing the banks below the ovcrgrotm gardens and the 
great ruined houses of yesterday. Here many shikaras 
tvere plying back and forth. The trip back took almost 
twice as long as the ride dosvn the river but svhen we 
came out of the lock at Dal Gate, Dal Lake looked 
smooth as glass. 


Raj t\-as ss-aiting tor us on the stone steps. He slid 
into the shikara, pleading. He s\-amed us to go out to 
the pleasure barge just across the lake: tve could see a 
svedding party and lake pictures. In the morning, "C 
had watched the clumsy tvooden fiatboat with Its 
flat roof and a few tvtndows, and listened to the raucous 
music coming from it. Raj had told us that this ss'as a 
customary pan of a wedding ceremony. This barge vtas 
rented, it was the only one on the lake tvilh a motor, and 
all day the groom and hb friends would ride on the lake. 
^[ost of the time the barge had drifted, but svhen they 
put on the motor, the noise seemed horrible in the 
quiet vale. 

I joined with Raj in iranting to go out to the barge. 
He explained that the groom was his close friend and 
the father of the bride was the cook at our hotel. Tai 
kept servants in strict line, but certain things she did 
for them. This influenced her now and she gave accept- 
ance with a quick side jerk of her head, paid off our 
two extra boatmen, pving them double with no com- 
plaint. and off we went out on the lake. Raj perched 
on the bow of the shikara. 

IVhen vre reached the barge, there uas a little ladder 
at the side. Somehow, Raj hauled me up, the shikara 
tipping. 

It was dim under the flat roof and Tai and I were 
fexj 



both iiiiide before r»e teali/ctl what we liad got our* 
»c1\es into; the barge wn packed full of men. 

Raj pushed hfs way into the center of the crowd, 
men drawing back to make room for ns to mose for- 
svard. Our r)ei adjusting to the lack of light, wc saw the 
central figure of the ssediUng party, the bridegroom. A 
dtirri, a thin lundwovrn mg. had been spread. On it 
w-ai a thick mattress eos'ered svidt sthhe cloth and 
Crouched on it. his legs covered stith a uoolen shawl, 
was a slight young man. lie worea (brk coat. svhiteciiiTs 
hanging down from the slmrs, and a svristsvaich. His 
head was svnppeil in a large sshilc turban, spotlessly 
clean: around his neck hung garland upon garland oE 
tinsel and roses, and pinned all oser the front of his 
coat were rupee notes. HU thii\ browm hands, fingers 
ium«l under, sverc tense in his lap; his long face was 
hollnsved, his mouth a tight line under a little mtisiadie: 
hit eyes had a wihl look; his head s\’as tipped forss-ard 
ie(f<orxsciousIy. 

R.si begged Tai. "A picture of the liridegroom.” As 
Tat fieed her iUsh on the Koebk. I opcnetl my thoulder 
bag. took out a ntpee. In an insurtt, Raj faitened It on 
the bridegroom and got himself luck of his friend in 
order to J« in the pleiure- Tai snapped them jiut as they 
sscre. without any posing. TlseTC s»'erc no old men in 
the group. A fesv svcrc middle-aged, but most svere 
young, ranging dos>-n to four-ycar-old boys. The 
youngest svere asleep but the teen agers s^crc bright- 
eyed. Most of the men were sitting crtm-legged, the legs 
that svcrc slicking out Iiaving the usual tight utmsers: 
all of the party, csen the little boys, wore shirts ssitliout 
tics and svooi coats. The older men ssore Moslem fer- 
res: die rest sstfc b.ireh<aded except the brid^oom 
s> ho score a big s»hitc turban. 

The picture taken, we turned to leave, but Raj 
leaped out from behind the bridegroom and sms at Tai’s 
elbow, asking her to take another picture. Tl»e men who 
had sTsovctl aside to let iw approacli the bridegroom had 
closed back into their places on die floor of the barge. 



black hair, flashing dstl. eyes, shining while teeth, sqizat- 
ting over drums, tsvo with sarangis (a stringed instru- 
ment) and one srith a flute. Just back o£ them appeared 
a figure in full skirt, shawl around the shoulders, scarf 
around the head and hanging in folds behind, as the 
Kashmir women wear it. Raj's voice was trembling svith 
emotion. "Take the musicians and the nautch dancer.” 

Tai’s body ss-as stiff with anger (this trip to the boat 
would have been an insult to a Moslem woman and she 
took it as an insult to a Hindu), but she raised her 
Kodak again. As the flash exploded, the dancer, smiling, 
raised one hand in a traditional gesture of the dance, the 
other hand holding a rose in the traditional pose of the 
Begums. The musicians began their strident music with 
its incessant beat and the dancer began to quiver. In 
that moment, Tai said sternly, "Come, Akka," and 
pushed through the musiciaiu. 

Raj got us back in the shikara, but on the stem be 
clung to the ladder of (he barge, and the boatmen 
lingered, not wing their paddles. The nautch dancer 
came into the tdde doortvay and began her dance again, 
the music in rapid beat to the sinuoiu movements. In 
the light I could see that the dancer ^ras a young boy, 
lithe and handsome in a bold way; the full flowerrf 
skirt «’as as dirty as most Kashmiri garments. After the 
usual nsisting and wriihing. the dancer took off the 
shassl and held it up covering "heT" face; below its 
cover the portrayal of the marriage night sx-as vivid. I 
froze, our boatmen were immobile, Raj was carried 
away, and Tai for once did nothing. Up came the dan- 
cer’s face from behind the shasvl; nosx* the lad sxnth an 
audacious smile was holding the shawl out I opened my 
moneybag and threw a few coins into its folds just as 
Tai said, "Raj, Chalo [make haste}” 

As sve xxent back across the lake, Raj looked back at 
the dancer with a rapt look saying, “These axe poor 
people and that is the best dancer they could afford 
Hoix’ 1 sx-ish that you could sec a really good nautch 
dance. The expensive boys are more beautiful than 
girls " 



Tai ^^'ai tilciu: she hSf fiirioiu. To satisfy my 
citricsity and tn rasr the sfttation. I asLed about the 
rest of tile fercmonia. Raj told me that the men of the 
s»-cj3dii)q party svould drift about the lale till eseninj. 
Tlicn iliey would ro to the bridcsrooin’s house and 
drinh tea. Ftoiii ilietc they would go in procession, 
mustciam at llicir head, the bridegroom riding in a car, 
to the bride’* liousc. Here more Kuests svould be 
gathered for the feast tint would last late into the night. 
Tlie wedding would be over when the couple tiepaned 
for (he bridegroom’* home. 

Tai Rminceel ai ue lealled bad, to the hotel. Her 
only comment tsa* “Dhi’fjreful.'* 
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Tai had fmuhed her combination devotion* and 
bath when Raj brought our bed tea at tiv. Tai. without 
using the word hurry, hustled me ihrotigh my bath, 
finished our p.ickin2. shouted "Bearer" out the tlcwr tn 
bring Raj b-nck to strap our bctlrolls and carry our lug- 
pge dossil. Breakfast was slow, bsu soon wc W'crc on llic 
hotel steps, Raj cilling for the tonga driver. Tlie tonga 
ss*ali.ili had been ordered to come (he night before, but 
he drose in slowly, half asleep. As Raj piled our luggage 
in the front scar and got us into Use tippy b.rck sear, the 
wallah pulled some grass for the horse who snatched the 
whole handful in one bite. Tai and 1 sitting with our 
backs to the wallah and our luggage, looked .it D.il 
Lake, misty green in the early light. No one was on the 
vatious steps, no one was astir in die street of shops, but 
when sve enferecl the square courtyard of the Govern- 
ment Tranjport Jlcidquaricrs, we were in a bustling 
little world of travelers. 

As we walked across the courtyard to the sightseeing 
buses for P,ih.ilgam, due to depart at 8:30, the bootblack 
boys were pushing their shines, a few of the men yield 



Tai put her thumbs in the tiny hands, her hands around 
tlic cJiilfl’s hands and wrists, dse svarm, surrounding 
movements Indian women use to handle small children. 
Slo^vly, Tai let tlie little girl's head sink backivard. Then 
she pulled her fonvard and said a quick “cha." 

On and on tlie play went, over and over the delirious 
slipping a^vay, the laughing return. Just before the 
bus started us on our journey to Pahalgam, the baby 
leaned toward Tai, put her head with its soft cttrls on 
Tai’s breast and slept. Tai's eyes were deep and dark; 
her thoughts, with the deep, dark mysteries of life. 
^Vhere did this little soul come from? \Vho was she be- 
fore this reincarnation? Was she a yellow butterfly float- 
ing from flosver to flower? What will her stay in this life 
be like? What will she be next, in her journey back to 
God? 

The Parsec mother turned haU-around and began 
visiting with Tai, so the eight miles to our first halt at 
the saffron fields at Pampur passed quickly. I looked out 
at paddies through the rows of trees lining the road and 
listened to the young woman. 

Bombay had ahvays been her home: roost of the 
Indian Parsecs lived there. Her husband's glass business 
was doing well, but she svas still svorking as a secretary. 
When they had another baby she would suy home: their 
house was small and unsatisfiictory, but tiiey hoped to 
change soon. Tai said that her home was in Nagpitr 
and explained my visit. I said, "Your scarf is so lovely." • 
The Pance ivoman replied, "A cousin in Persia sent it 
to me. Even my parents were bom in India, but we still 
keep in close touch with our Persian relatives.” 

My thoughts drifted away from the woman talk to 
my hooks. Moorcroft in 1819 had visited Pampur say- 
ing: "This place is celebrated for its saffron, which 
grows in the neighborhood on tlic driest spots in great 
abundance." And ^Vakclicld In 1879 had wTitten about 
it at length: “Pampur being a corruption of Padma pur, 
the 'City of Vishnu' (founded some thousand years ago) 
now contains but a few houses. The ridicst soil in the 
valley is said to be at this place . . . the saffron grounds 
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occupy a large space upon the plains around Pampur, 
some ten or twelve mile* . . . the soldiers o£ Alexander 
(The Great) rvere lost in admiration ... of the purple 
flower.” 

Today the purple flowers are picked by hundreds 
of workers, who then hand-pick the stigmas. For a 
pound of quality saffron, sorters hand-pick the stigmas 
of 75,000 flowers, three stigmas to each blossom. Saffron, 
a word derived from the Arabic la’ faraitj comes from 
crDCtissativiii,ibu]h resembling the spring croais. The 
ancients used saffron as a perfume and dye and as an 
ingredient in medicines. Various people eat it as a condi 
ment; Hindus employ the pigment to make forehead 
marks. This ancient spice is among the costliest. The 
rvholesale price is about $32.00 a pound. 

Tai had felt the age-old delight of paying the cost of 
gold for the precious yellow powder at the Kashmir 
Government Emporium in Srinagar to carry back for 
seasoning and coloring our Divali sweets, and she had 
made ceruin that it was this year’s aop of saffron, so 
when the bus pulled up beside vast bare ground, I knew 
already that the crop had been picked. 

The passengers were grumbling; they had wanted to 
see the purple blooms, and with just barren ffelds they 
didn’t want to get out of the bus. The driver acting also 
as tour conductor herded us out any^^•ay for the schedu- 
led fifteen minute halt at Pampur. 

Our next halt was at Avantipur. “Archaeological 
ruins, fifteen minutes," our bus driver called out Al- 
though he ivas our tour conductor, our driver had no 
information about the ruins. There remained steps up 
to a massive entrance, supporting pillars, and some 
carved stone svork. The foundation line was evident, 
and all about there were the tremendous stones that had 
been the structure; their solidity fully equal to that of 
the most massive monuments of Egypt; earthquakes 
must have been the chief agents in their overthrorv. One 
of the fesv carvings left was a sun-faced naked god, a big 
snake hanging on his body like the sacred cord of the 
Brahmans About the god on the carved panel ivere his 
jo6 



much younger than wc were and much larger; vitalitj- 
and good humor seemed to spill out of her. She said 
nothing; her Indian traimng did not let her advise her 
elders, but she felt a duty to stay with us and to shield 
us. “Stand in front of me.” I spoke gently for 1 didn’t 
ss-ant Tai to be croM with me and she i\'as still saying 
“No, Akka!” The tufts of grass were not so tall as they 
had looked. They didn’t come halfrray up to my knees. 
Tai and the Parsee girl stood in front of me. Tai's sari 
made quite a screen but the girl’s legs in slacks %vere not 
much protection. I kept an eye on the men. 

At last, I stood up and said, “Next, Tai.” I didn’t 
look at her but stepp^ into position beside the Parsee 
girl. She was a svotnan with a child but she s»-as still 
vibrant, ss-ith almond eyes fat apart, her face a los-ely 
oml; her breasts were J^e those in the old voluptuous 
frescoed svall paintings. You were hardly au-arc of 
clothes on her ^1 body. She seemed the image of some 
long-ago Penian queen. 

Tai managed quickly. She bad bowed to the 
ignominy but did not loiter. She came and stood beside 
me. Nothing was said, but the Parsee girl took her turn; 
in an instant there sv^as a faint pop, then a louder one. 
1 could sec Tai’s face by turning my eyes sideii’ays. .-k 
closed look came ovw her eyes. All at once the Parsee 
began to speak in her full clear voice. 

“Some men say the greatest satisfaction in life comes 
from a full meal of rich food. Some men say the greatest 
sarisfaction in life comes from intercourse with a beauti- 
ful woman, but I agree with the men svho say the 
greatest satisfaction in life comes from a good heartv 
boiiel movement.” 

Tai had shut her eyes and her ears to cs'cnis, but 
she had foigotten to shut her nose. I could sec her 
nostrils quis-er. Tai and 1 got on the bus promptly We 
said nothing; I had to shut die laughter tight in me. 

The bus rattled us again wer the metal roads. It svas 
63 miles to Pahalgam; our next halt svould be about 
halfway. It was scheduled as Anamag (Town of 
Spnngs). a one hour halt. Pcrfiaps out of deference to 
joy 



the tourists, most o£ them Hindus, the name of the n 
tvas not mentioned. It was Islamabad, but the springs 
were among those most sacred to the Hindus. Moor- 
CToft (1819) describes it thus: town of Islamabad 

is built upon the extremity of a tong, low spur from the 
mountains to the east . , . on die side of the 1:111 tvere 
several tanks, supplied by springs. There svere many 
fish in them, whicli are fed, and were quite tame; they 
are considered sacred and ne\'eT caught. At Islamabad 
are three hundred shops of shawl weavers. ... It ivas as 
filthy a place as can svcll be imagined, and swarmed sviih 
beggars, some of tvliom were idle vagabonds, but the 
greater number in real distress." 

IVakefield gives a description of the spring itself; 
"The ancient Anat Nag, ‘the spring of Anat,’ the serpent 
of Vishnu and the emblem of eternity. . . . This holy 
fountain issues from the foot of the hill, and flows 
through a series of canals and tanks, built up svith stone, 
to the outside of an enclosure formed by a huge svall 
surrounding (he site, where (he tvaters then &I1 to (he 
ground in the form of a cascade of considerable sire. 
All the tanks and canals are filled svith trout, and being 
considered by the Hindus as sacred, they are bountifully 
fed by the pious worshippers at the fount, in conse* 
quence of which they become very tame, and attain to 
goodly propOTU'ons. Many similar springs exist near this 
spo^ the ivaters of one or two of them being conducted 
to tlic town by aquaducts for useful purposes. One that 
issues from a fissure in the rock is highly sulphurotis and 
slightly warm, possessing without doubt active medici- 
nal properties.” 

We found Anat Nag, the sacred spring Just as it had 
been described those long years ago with its high trail, 
irater gushing into tanks, and canals full of lary trout; 
they rolled about tviih no room and no desire to swim. 
Tai and I were eager to feed them but were not able to 
get food; we were informed that Bralimin priests fed 
them at daybreak. There were several small pavilions, 
the feeding stations. A huge old chinar tree spread broad 
branches of shade over the water. 



I leaned over and started to dasfi some of the rvater 
over my hands, they were dirty from the bus, but Tai 
checked me s\’ith a reprimand. "Don't, Akka, that is a 
sacred pool.” 

Close by there svas a pleasure garden called Sirkari 
Bagh. ^V'e were to view this garden, and sve could order 
lunch; the small brick lodge that had stood at the side 
of the garden liad been repaired and was used to serve 
meals to tourists, Tai and I at once si'alked over to the 
lodge and ordered. 

The bearer told us we would have time to sdeu' the 
garden before lunch was ready. 'The rest of the pas- 
sengers were already there u-ajfctng about; tve seemed 
to be the only ones ordering a meal. In the distance, the 
mountains ivere green and shadowed. Stately chinar 
trees shielded the garden. Sirkari Bagh sm about the 
.same sire as the Mogul gardens at Srinagar but almost 
level, without their rising view. There was a scries of 
tanks, canals connecting them; there were svide green 
grass paths but no dowers except a few in pots set about 
on the stone ledges. At the tar end. there svas a simple 
pavilion through which the svater was brought into the 
garden. Its svaterfalls were sride and shallow. The chief 
feature of the garden was the tremendous amount of 
water flowing through it. The springs poured water so 
fast and in such quantity over the low waterfalls that it 
boiled below in a line of white foam. 

Our Parsee bUs neighbors were sitting on the grass 
ivith a lundi, as svere most of the other passengers. Tai 
and I made the circuit of the garden to the far end and 
back and found ourselves having to cross the canals to 
get over to the lodge. None of them were ivide but both 
of us were laughing with our skipping over the water, 
and one of my shoes ivas wet ivhen ive reached the open 
porch ivhere tivo of the many tables had cloths spread 
on them. A young couple was sitting at one of them 
Tlie young man jumped up as we came up on the porch 
Tai said, “^Vhy don't we eat at the same table?” 

The young couple was proud but painfully shy He 
was dark and thin with a white shirt, sweater vest, and 



but could see nothing to buy. I wanted to stop and asl. 
for shawls. "Tai, surely there must be some shawls svhere 
once tliere svere three hundred shasvl weaven,” but Tai 
pushed me on sajang, **I can't let you touch anything in 
this 61thy place, Ak^.” 

The spring was not gushing but dripping out over a 
ruined ancient slab of masonry into a dirty tank with a 
sulfurous smell. Some of the tourists svere lifting the 
^^■ate^ to their lips, using their right hands like cups. 
Tai stretched her arm out and got a few drops as they 
ran down the slab; she made a fece svhen she tasted it. 

Back in the bus. we were off svithout another halt to 
Palialgam. Pahalgam was at 7,200 ft. and sve began at 
once to make the rise, but in easy stages. Very soon we 
ere out of rice fields and past the occasional cluster of 
bare wooden houses that made the villages; sve had a 
stream at one side and forest at the other. The Liddar 
was running full, foaming on the rocks. The svoodstvere 
masses of chinar, -walnut and mulberry with an increas- 
ing number of evergreens as we mounted higher. Now 
there svere no villages; we>aw no birds or animals; the 
landscape tvas ses'ere, quiet, but there was richness in 
die dark greens of the heavy forest and there tvas wealth 
in the n'ater carrying down loam and minerals to the 
sallcy. Our eyes were lifting, looking up to sec the high 
peaks of the Himalayas, their snoiv’s the sacred abode of 
the Hindu gods. 

At once the road leveled off; we were in the Liddar 
Valley and drawing up on the single street where a few 
shops straggled along. On the side by the Liddar Rnet 
were a number of two- and three-story brown wooden 
hotels. Eseryone else seemed to kno^v where he was 
going: the bridal couple had Tescrv’ations at the Neiv 
Hotel ^Vazi^. Tai favored the Khalsa Hotel for us. If 
she remembered correctly, it bad the best viesv of the 
rh er and the valley. 

IVe got our holdalls and suitcases on the skull- 
capped heads of tw-o porters, their tunics and trousers 
srith dirt, and we followed them dosm the 
street, there svere no tongas or rickshasrs They turned 



into a narrow alley between two buildings, each of them 
with a bright display of Kashmiri chain-stitched mgs. A 
short distance dotvn, we came to a fenced yard svith 
some scraggly grass and a few tables and chairs.'A nar- 
row, rectangular one-story building at one side ^vas evi- 
dently, by the smell, kitchen and dining room. Our por- 
ters trooped right on to the ttvo-story ljotel_ building 
with balconies above' and below of heavy brown wood. 
They threw our belongings in a heap, were paid, and 
left complaining about the amount. Tai shouted 
"Bearer” and at last a servant appeared and directed us 
to the office. It tvai back in the small rectangular build- 
ing in the end of the dining room— with its spread of 
tables with dirty cloths, windows • tight shut, some 
.v.’armth, and a good deal of smell coming in from the 
kitchen. • 

The manager welcomed m. Travelers svere scarce at 
the end of the season, but he. had only a second-floor 
room to offer. He assured us that there tvas no danger 
of Breathe kitchen was in the separate building— and in 
the next breath he said that we would not suffer from 
the'cold because there tvas a stove in each room; fire- 
wood svould be extra, of course. In the hotel,’ the steps 
were svidc, bare and dirty; at the top of them tve found 
a room dark and bare, ttvo tape-laced Navarre beds, a 
couple of chairs, a ragged big I^shmiri mg on the floor, 
a bathroom with commode, tin basin, and bathing stone 
behind it. The room and bathroom stretched from 
balcony to balcony, and there was no stove. The man- 
ager began shouting for ihe.bcartr to fetch one. I could 
see no sign of a chimney, but Tai thought tve should 
take the room. 

• I started to carry a chair out on the balcony, but 
Tat checked me. We stood until the bearers came carry- 
ing a little old sheet-iron stove, T4i had them leave our 
holdalls on the beds and carry the two chairs out onto 
the balcony. At each end, rooms fllled the corners so the 
balcony svas enclosed on three sides; the late afternoon 
sun was shining in on the whitewashed t^'alls. The chairs 
sveie cane with cushions;. We didn’t take olf our coats 



but sat in comfort, taking our first long look at the 
lovely Liddar Valley, and I looked some at the balcony 
railing. It was well executed in what we call Chinese 
Chippendale style. The two windows of our bedroom 
ss’ere on the balcony, the curtains of one of them pushed 
aside, and I could sec the servants struggling svith the 
stove. They put up a stove pipe. Then I noticed that 
one of the windotv panes was tin; they removed it, 
passed the stove pipe through, came out to the balcony, 
putting in lengths of stove pipe, head high, and fastened 
them up with pieces of wire to the edge of the balcony. 
Shortly sparks svere flying out, blowing back into the 
balcony. I at once w'as afraid of fire, but Tai leaned back 
resting, saying that just the kindling of the fire made 
sparks. 

The rooms at the end of the balcony had a curtain 
strung across the door; we could hear people moving 
about and talking. Soon a stout tsvelve-year-old boy came 
out, followed by his stout hither. The biher at once 
fell into conversation iviih Tai, the boy engaging me 
with an account of hb knowledge of the United States 
■"I'm very good in school," he said. Our voices soon 
brought out the xvoman, shorter and stouter than her 
husband, with a plump, pretty face. The thin mountain 
air seemed cold to us, svc were bundled in our coats, but 
she had on a thin white sari and a very short-sleeved 
blouse. She did have a small striped wool scarf around 
her neck, but it was more decoration than warmth. An 
old man followed her out; he was wiry thin and had the 
frail feminine look of many old men. Hb cheeks and 
mouth had fallen in with the loss of teeth and he cackled 
with laughter at every remark. The woman had on only 
two gold bangles, but she at once set up their status 
They were from Bombay; her husband was an officer 
in a bank; she was a social worker for the government, 
the boy was their only child; the old man was her father. 
Tai was friendly but reserved; she did not have to tell 
me that these people were Punjabb; their stout bodies 
and darker skins gave that information. Soon the woman 
shivered and said she must go back to their fire, but 



alreacl)' Tai had found out that lh( next day .(he family 
was going to make the mountain trip to Chandanwari 
and she had said that sve too would go on that day. 

’IVe went in our room, warmed ourselves at the little 
stove, its metal sides glosving red with the pitchy heat ot 
the evergreen srood, and then decided to walk, down to 
the little main street. As we passed the dinlng-kitehen 
hall, Tai went in to inform the manager that we svould 
go on the Chandanwari trip the next day. ^Ve moved 
slowly in tlie thin mountain air. Tai svas in a low mood; 
I too did not feel the usual exhilaration that comes with 
high altitude. We stopped at the comer shop svitJi the 
big rug display. Tai had said that she svanted to carry 
back a good siicd carpet. The merchant was eager, 
throwing out mg after rug from the piles heaped on the 
floor. It was a dark little hole so 1 insisted that he take 
some rugs outside svhere we could sec. Tltcrc svas a 
lovely one covered with chinar leaves in shades of green, 
Tal's favorite color, but she svould take no interest. 

^Ve strolled on down the street, U^e only people out. 
Farther down, one of the $hops-a small rectangle with 
one side full open— had three Singer hand sewing ma- 
chines flat on the floor, men squatting in front of them 
turning die cranks rapidly on bulky garments. Along 
one svall there were bolts of cloth in piles, and hanging 
on the other tvall many tunics witlt matching trousers. 

1 at once wanted to buy. Tai in her low mood was not 
encouraging but asked and was told tliat they would 
take orden. I got aroiuid Tai by saying diat I svould 
like to have one of the outfits for Ellie, my grand- 
daughter. Tai still held me back asking how I could 
tell them her size. 

. I held my hand to my shoulder. “Tai, if they make 
it for a girl this tall, Ellie can tise it as'a costume lor 
several years.” Already I was looking over the materials; 
a few were coarse, poorly woven wool but most were a 
heavy twilled cotton with a light fleece on the wrong 
side. I chose a lovely green with a tiny orange flower. 
Tai still did not approve but gave the order. The men 
were not agreeing, 1 could see. 



Tat said, "They say that they cannot get it done by 
day after tomoirotv." I sug^t^ that I give them a 
couple of rupees do^vn so they svould cut the cloth and 
that she tell them I had to have it. At last one of the 
men gave a quick jerk of his head to the side and 1 
handed over some money. 

Tai said as we walked on, "You ate so foolish with 
your money, Akka. They tvill just keep svhat you have 
given." 

lYe tvalked on down; the bazaar svas only a block 
long. The bus sve had come on was parked at the end 
of it availing for the five o’clock return. Clouds had 
settled in so that we couldn’t see the far mountains. 
\Vhen we turned back. %ve found the bridal couple tvalk- 
ing toward us. We stopped and chatted with them. Tai 
speaking lightly to them; their serious, shy love seemed 
so right to her. She told them that a party from our 
hotel and we too were going to make the trip to 
Chandantvari the next day. 

"Why don't you come? It is better to go in a group." 

The girl cast her eyes dotvn; she said nothing unless 
Tai ask^ her a direct question, but tlte young man 
smiled and said that they svould enjoy going in our 
party. He would make arrangements for their ponies. 

Back at the Khalsa Hotel it was time to eat. The 
tablecloths were dirty, the bearers' clothes greasy; Tai 
complained of the stink in the tightly closed room. I 
said nothing; any fault-finding on my part would only 
^vorsen Tai’s feelings, so I picked the bits that I could 
eat from the poorly cooked, red-pepper hot Indian food. 

When we ivent outside to ivalk across to the hotel, 
beyond the fence a dozen ponies were milling about, a 
mazdoor at the head of each one. The beasts svere neigh- 
ing shrilly and kicking about so that dirt was rising. Tai 
said, "Go on to our room, Akka; the manager has had 
them bring ponies for me to choose for our trip. I can 
do better svithout you.” 

In our room, the fire was out, the air dark and dis- 
mal. I didn’t touch it until Tai was there, but when she 
came I insisted on building it up Tai scolded me, 
ji6 



“Akka, call the bearer; do not make fire yourself. ^Ve are 
going to bed; we do not svant to leave fire wliile we arc 
asleep." I replied firmly, “I'm going to heat the room 
well. I will not go to sleep until the fire is out.” I put 
in a paper, some tvood, and lighted it. The handful that 
I pul in was all the wood there ss'as. I opened the door 
and yelled “Bearerl" Tai said calmly, "The servants 
will not come now; they will be eating. They will think 
you mad to want so much heat, to bum so much svood.” 
I went out the hall to the front balcony. My American 
voice boomed out "Bearer” in the direction of the 
kitchen. A servant came running. "Wood, wood!" I 
yelled at him, but he had to come up and ask Tai what 
I wanted. 'We had brought our coarse black Kashmiri 
blankets and sve spread our coats over us but even then 
it was cold. 

As I lay there, my eyes watching the little stove red 
now with the heat, I hoped that going up into the moun- 
tains would sweeten Tai. I could not fathom her 
mood but 1 knew that at this moment I was Christian 
and Tai was Hindu. There svas not the usual Oowlng to- 
gether of our minds and hearts. I had no access to maps, 
so 1 had accepted Chandamvari simply as a trip to the 
mountains. Tai had said vaguely, ‘‘ThcTe is a glacier if 
you go all the way, but that is not possible at this time. 
^Ve sv’ill make only the first stage of the journey.” There 
was nothing in what she said to give me even a hint 
that we were going on the first third of the pilgrimage 
route to Amar Nath Cave, one of the hoUcst shrines in 
the Hindu religion. 

1 was destined like Moorcroft and ^Vakefie1d not to 
reach Amar Nath Cave. The pilgrimage is made just 
once a year; the cave must be reached on the morning 
of the full moon day of August and die pilgrims must 
leave before the moon is up. Thousands of Hindus of 
the various sects from every comer of India make the 
journey, some walking bar^oot all the way, some car- 
ried in dandis, a woven basket chair, some on ponies, 
but all must walk die last fisx miles. The simple people 
believe the journey will make their ivishes come true 



and their belief may make it so. TIjc learned Hindus 
regard the pilgrimage as a symbol of man's spiritual 
search for God. The view of the lingam in the cave is the 
climax of religious experience for all Hindus. 

The pilgrims gatlicr at Pahalgam: the twenty-six 
miles to the remote and lonely tase in the Hiroalaj-as 
is covered in four treks: Pahalgam to Chandanwari. 
Chandanwari to Vaojan. Vaojan to Panchtami, Panch- 
tami to Amar Nath Cave. Tite last stage is a difficult 
five miles up a narrow path and across a glacier, at 
16,000 feet altitude. Tlje pilgrims on foot are guided 
by the ^^attan pandas (priests) to reach Amar Nath at 
the auspicious moment. Amar Nadr Cave, shallow like 
a big outdoor stage, has rising in it a great grayish 
glistening column of ice, unbroken for centuries; it b 
to them the lingam, the living sj-mbol of the god Siva, 
The belief is that the c»lumn, the lingam, waxes and 
wanes with the phases of the moon, and on the full 
moon day of August, Siva's lingam is at its climax. 

Moorcroft. although unable to visit Amar Nath, de- 
scribes the route in detail, and writes of it as the home 
of Siva. He says: “The entrance to the cave b said to be 
one hundred yards broad and thirty high; the depth of 
the cave b five hundred yards. There are no inscriptions 
in it nor any sculpture; there is said to be the figure of a 
goscin (a lingam), which figure increases and decreases 
in size. ... It is customary to visit the cave only about 
full moon. Persons in the cave of Amar Nath assert 
that they can hear the barking of the dogs in Tibet. 

^Vakefield writes: ‘■\Ve did not visit Amaranath 
Cave, the distance and the roughness and sometimes 
even, owing to landslips, the dangerous condition of the 
road preventing the joumey.” Then ^Vakefield quotes 
vshat Vigne learned from a native of the country that: 
“Amar (meaning immortal), Nath (Sanskrit, Siva) .\m- 
bemath (hb spelling) is a place of pilgrimage sacred to 
Siva who is supposed to reside wathin the cavern in the 
form of a block of ice. . . . On a full moon night in 
primeval tunc, Siva of hb great mcTcy and kindness, be- 
stowed upon the divinities the w-ater of immortality by 
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jv'Jlich they were freed from tbe persecution of the angel 
of deaili.” 

But I ivas destined not even to know that I was going 
on the first stage of the journey to Amar Nath, the cave 
as holy to the Hindus as Bethlehem is to Christians, as 
Mecca is to the Mohammedans. 
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The next morning. 1 pushed my eyes open; the 
room was dark, but I could see Tai’s dark little shape 
sitting cross-legged on her bed, her hands folded before 
her eyes. I didn’t even slip my hand under my pillow 
to get my svatch, Tal abvays svanted motionless silence 
while she made her devotions. She hadn’t pulled a 
blanker up around her; she n’aj apart from cold or any 
of the needs of life while she prayed, but this morning 
she tvas more than ever aivay from the world. Suddenly 
her hands went dotvn, she jumped out of bed, at the 
same moment beginning to sing a Veda (hymn). Her 
voice loud and clear, she gathered up newspapers, twigs, 
and wood and in a minute she had the fire in the stove 
lighted and svas on her way to the bathroom, for her 
bath too was a part of the ritual. I wondered what she 
svould do if tbe buckets of hot svatcr tvere not waiting. 
She kept servants strictly in line, but this was so very 
early in the momingand it seemed such a special morn- 
ing that, though I could hear sraier splashing, I made no 
move until Tai came back briskly calling, "Come at 
once, Akka, while the water is hot." I did as she said; 
this was Tai's India and I felt deeply drat I should con- 
form to Tai’s customs. 1 shivered even svhile the hot 
svatcr was dashing over me. Tai busUed me back to the 
chair by the fire, calling out the door, "Bearer, bed tea,” 
and svhile I dressed she put out an extra ssveatcr and my 
extra pair of knee length wool socks, and I put on layer 
after layer of clothing. 



I could see the ponies and mazdoors outside, stand- 
ing waiting by the fence. Eventually, Tai would say, 
"Don’t fret, Akka. I will arrange,” but I never knew 
the details of arrangements. Today, I knew only that 
we were going on ponies, a day’s trip up into the moun- 
tains, so I ventured, “When are the olliers going?” Tai 
replied, "We must be off as soon as sve have breakfast. 
This will be a long, hard trip for you, and we must have 
as much time for it as possible so that you can rest along 
the way.” Then she added, "Last night the family from 
Bombay and the bridal couple sverc liaggling over the 
charges, but I selected the b«t ponies and did not ques- 
tion the cost and I’ve hired three mazdoors. You must 
have one on each side of you where the trail is bad.” 

There was no sign of breakfast or bearers in the 
dining room, but a couple of sharp claps of Tai’s hands 
brought them, sleepy-eyed, with our boiled eggs, buns, 
and fruit. The bearers had jumped up from their sleep- 
ing place; their hands looked as if they s'fere never 
svashed and their dirty tunics and trousers were worn 
day and night. 

Tai and I were beginning to generate excitement. 
Now she \v 2 s bubbling svith laughter. 1, even with my 
books and maps at home, svas still unaware that Chan- 
danwari svas the first stage of the journey to Amar Nath. 
Tai had spoken of the trip as a picnic in the mountains; 
she loved ponies, and narrow trails, the slip of the hoof 
that was dangerous. She loved the glory of the moun- 
tains, the tall evergreens, the dashing streams. Today she 
would enjoy nature; ive ivould picnic at the waterfall 
at Chandanwari. She made no mention that this svas 
the route, and I knosv that she did not let her mind say 
to her, "I am on the road to Amar Nath,” for thb svas 
not the time for the pilgrimage. 

The hotel manager had appeared He tvalfced out of 
the dining room svith us, opening the gate in the fence. 
Once sve svere outside, nvo fat ponies, just alike except 
that one had a svhite star on his forehead, svere led out 
by two mazdoors, just alike too. Both had skullcaps 
tight on their black hair, both had ov’al faces, olive skin, 
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well-shaped noses, dark eyes. They were short men, no 
taller timn 1 am. Their t^ies looked thin under their 
crude, heavy svool coats and baggy woolen trousers. 
Their ankles were bare, their feet in dumsy sandab with 
svooden soles, strasv-woven tops. The third man was 
taller. His clothes were cotton, but he had a wool shawl 
draped around his shoulders. The manager had called 
"Bearer” several times. Now one came with the parcels 
forourlunch? two of the mazdoors bad sacks slung over 
their shoulders and they tossed in our lunch. 

Tai said, "Choose your pony, Akka." 

At once I said, “May 1 have the one with the white 
star? He has a twinkle in his eye but it is not wicked. 
What is his name?" 

"Bulbul," the mazdoor said. The men were smiling 
and pleased too. 

“Oh, Tai, that is a good omen for the day. I ride 
Bulbul again.” 

The men heaved and pushed. Tai scolding at me. 
until I tvas in the saddle, then up she got and away we 
svent at a brisk svalk, up the barren passage between the 
stores. The display of rugs had been left out all night, 
but at the sound of the hones' hoots a man raised his 
head up just inside the open shop. He lay there rolled 
in one of the rugs. 

We svere the only life out on the main street. Tai 
said, "What is the time, Akka?” Tai’s svaich had given 
out, and I had only my Iiusband's, earned zipped in one 
of the compartments of my shoulder bag. 

The hones svere ambling, so I got it out. 

"Just five o'clock, Tai.” 

She gave her fat pony a good slap on his rump, he 
began to trot, my pony followed and I squealed, "Tai, 
let me get organucdl Look at the signl" There was a 
sign in English nailed up on one of the electric light 
poles; "Do not gallop through the main street." 

Tai sniffed, "A lot of Indians fancy theimclves horse- 
men even if they have never been on a horse before.” 

n»i$ was the main street of Pahalgam. The only 
svhcels on it were those of the daily bus; they stopped 



at the £ar end. The struggling light poles that furnished 
a few dim electric bulbs in the hotels ceased. No train, 
no plane had ever come here, no carts, no tongas. As our 
horses settled doivn to a fast walk, sve ^vere going where 
the wheel as the symbol of civilization had not gone. 


The valley svas a gentle soft green; the sun had not 
broken through the mist that surrounded and hid the 
high mountairu from our sight. IVe had left behind, 
with the hotels and the light poles, the bungalosvs. 
These like the hotels had stout brosvn svood svalJs and 
steep roofs against winter snow. On each side there svere 
bare patches of ground svhere crops had been hars'csted. 
and tufty grass, bushes and trees The road s'-as north- 
east, follos^ung the East Liddar River. Our mazdoors 
trotted by our sides, keeping even pace with the ponies. 
Now there svere farmhouses, some back in the meadosv's, 
some dose to the road. There svere walnut, willosv, mul- 
berry, and elm trees srith big bundles of branches in the 
Hnt forks. I had seen thb storage as t\e had come into 
Srinagar. 1 called to Tai to ask the mazdoors about it. 
Their speech based on Sanskrit so she \vis able to 
understand and talk to them. The cut branches were 
for winter fodder. 

Grass stored for winter fodder is tsvisted into thick 
ropes immediately after having been cut, and hung 
across the upper branches of trees. 1 saw these ropes of 
^ hay hanging in the trees too. And in one farmyard m 
a small area, tight with a fence made of laced branches, 
there svas a heap of com, ears as small as our popcorn I 
stopped my pony and began to yeU at Tai, "Stop, stop’" 
She Vi'heeled around and came back to roe. 

"IVTjat is it, Akka?" 

"I svant to buy some com for Bulbul." 

Tai snorted, '^Vhat nonseme. It is for their winter 
feed. They trill not sell.*’ 

1 persisted in makmg the plea ".K tvoman from Iowa 
must buy com when she sees it" 



Tai corrected me, "This is maize," but she did speak 
to the mazdoor, ite called out, and a man came out into 
view. I had a glimpse ot a woman and children but that 
%^ras all. They seemed to have no curiosity about trav- 
elers from the outside svorld. Our raardoois made the 
deal. "Two anna ior com,” Tai said firmly, before I had 
a chance to say a rupee’s wonli, I had slid oft my horse. 

even the mile ts-e had come, I felt the saddle and 
svas thankful that Bulbul was fat. Bulbul tsvinklcd his 
eyes at me in ssonderment as I held the com to his 
moutli. He ntwzled the nubbin of an ear in, chesred 
slowly and spit out the cob. I gave Tai’s pony an ear too, 
Tai urging me back on my horse saying the horses could 
eat the com at noon. 

The trail began to wind and rise. We were riding 
through Alpine-iike meadosvs, the houses like small 
chalets built quite close to the Liddar on bits of high 
ground where floods could not reach them. We svere 
winding higher now. Pahalgam was at 7,200 feet; Clian- 
danwari was a good 12,000 feet. At once we svere in an 
evergreen forest, mounuinsidcs towering above ui. 
mountain streams dasliing down over boulders to reach 
the Liddar. 

Wakefield said: "On leaving the main valley and 
entering the divide on the right, the path, though svom 
by the pilgrimages of ages, is rocky and fatiguing, and 
rendered often dangerous by landslips or avalanches, 
causing frequent fatal accidents.” i 

We were on the narrow path where in only a few 
places could two ponies pass. At the first of these Tai 
halted and had me, on Bulbul, go ahead so 'that she 
could svatch my progress. She had a guide on eacli side 
of me. Tliere was a row of stones on the outer edge of 
die path that most of the time [ell off into nothing for 
hundreds of feet. The outer guide skipped along, most 
of tiie time on the stones. I couldn't bear to look at his 
feet in tliose clumsy sandals; I kept my eyes on the 
changing beauty of trees, rocks, and falling ivater. Tai's 
guide walked by her pony's head and took hold of the 
bridle in the ivorst places, hfy feet were sore from push- 
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ing them against the stirrups, my legs ached from hug- 
ging Bulbul's fat sides, but I felt a comfort in tlie pony. 
The lovely day at Gulmaig tlut the other Bulbul had 
given me seemed transferred to tliis sweet pony svith 
the same name. J called to Taj, "Find out about Bulbul's 
owner." Somehow 1 couldn't endure thinking the pony 
belonged to some agent who had interest only in the 
rupees he could get for his hire. I felt an affection for 
Bulbul and wanted him to have care and protection. 

We had come to a wider place svhere a new path was 
being built and stone dug out was piled high. Tai called 
a halt saying that I must rest and u*alk a^ut a bit. As 
soon as I was off, she called for us to stand still for the 
light was good against tire stone wall and she svould 
snap tny picture with Bulbul and the mardoors. 

Tai had the men's stories: the mardoor in the cotton 
clothes with the shawl lived In Pahalgam. He svas in the 
habit of picking up the work he could from tourists. 
The two in the heasy coats were brothers; the one that 
had tralked by Tai vm the elder. They orvned the 
ponies and made a business during the summer of hiring 
them out, but only if they went along as raazdoors to 
see that the ponies rvere not hard used. They owned a 
farm, about twenty aaes. We had passed it and on our 
return they would point it out. It lay fer over, close by 
the Liddar, One had been married but his wife had died 
some years before and left him with one child, an eight- 
year-old son. Their father lived ivilh them, an aged man 
hardly able to feed himself. They had twenty sheep and 
a cow besides the two ponies. During the svinter, the 
brothers prepared the svool and spun it; they had woven 
the heavy wool they were wearing and they had made 
the coats too. The winter's weaving kept them in clothes 
and blankets. Once in a while, they had an extra piece 
of cloth to sell. Tears had run out of his eyes. Tai had 
said, svhen he told her how sad and hard his life wss 
svithout a wife. They had used all their cash reseiv'e for 
the dosvry for that one. *11107 «*nld neither of them 
hope to get enough money together to marry. They 
could make their living; that ivas ail. 



While we stood resting and talking, the man from 
Bombay came along at a swift trot, on quite a large 
horse. His fat son was right behind him on a pony. ^Ve 
heard cries and moans. They came from the fat Bombay 
woman's mouth, but her horse should have been com- 
plaining tooforslie tvas a heavy load. She had a mazdoor 
at her horse 5 liead. Close behind her, huddled over on 
a pony, was her father, a scarf tied tightly over his liead. 
At the sight of us, she called out, "It's killing me, I 
can't stand it." Her body did quiver t«ith each step of 
the horse. Her horse lunged up the steep grade ahead of 
us, and she tvas out of sight with her outcries. 

"While we were getting up on our ponies, the young 
couple passed. They were riding, the girl ahead, the 
man close behind. Taisaid, "These people are so foolish 
not to hire mazdoors for each one of them: the horses 
are sure footed, but this is a dangerous trail." 

On and on, up and up the ponies carried us. I tried 
to keep my mind from the slipping stones, the mazdoors 
ahvays on the brink. The mountains above us were a 
dark mystery. The fragrant pungence of the evergreens 
was like smelling salts in the thin atr; the water dashing 
dovm, over and among the giant boulders, made a con- 
stant roar. There tvas the urge for all of us to get up and 
asvay. 1 looked back and called to Tai to look; back from 
the gorge there was a far viesv of green mountains, 
tosvering behind them the snow peaks. Tai called, 
"Don’t look back, Akka; keep looking up and ahead of 
you." 

We got down and rested several times, but even on 
my fecr, 1 st?3s in constant fear of dashing down the 
mountainside like the streams The view svas awesome. 
Tai consulted the mazdoors, "^Vc will be at Chandan- 
wari jn less than an hour. Akka. Mold yourself " 

The trail seemed steeper and the mountains seemed 
constantly higher about us TIic trail rises from 7.200 
feet at Pahalgam to 16,427 at Amar Nath. The beauty 
was so svild humans seemed to have no place in it. Up 
a last steep rise, Tai called, "We are at Chandanwari." 
Around a turn among heavy trees, wc saw the horses of 



the others. They were off them, and the man from Bom- 
bay had his tvife by the arm. She tvas crying out with 
et’ery step. There was a cleared area, tvith long tangled 
grass sphere it s'.’as level for ses’cral hundred yards. At 
our side Chandansrari Falls poured out of the dark 
mystery above and hurled its white length onto the 
enormous boulders of the liddar. 'WTiite spray rose as 
high as the boulders. The roar tvas constant. Tai Mth* 
out a word started for the u-ater. 

She stopped briefly at the edge of the stream to take 
off her coat, svool hose, and sandals, and. svith me shriek- 
ing that she tvould take her death of cold, t%-alked out 
into the racing water. The stream bed sv-as sharp with 
small rocks, but she walked out into the full rush and 
frothy foam of the torrent with a rapt look on her face. 
Her small body was wavering with the force of the 
stream. She was laughing and calling to me to take her 
picture. She sat down on an oval flat rock; she had 
gathered her sari high above her knees to keep it dry, 
her face expressed sheer deligbc Her Hindu feet bad 
been bathed in the glacial water flowing down from 
Amar Nath, the sacred cave. 

The others in the party gathered now and the 
mazdoors brought the cloth sacks in which they had 
carried our lunch. The bridal couple had brought a 
picnic basket; the young wife had packed their food 
herself. She spread a little cloth and set it out. They 
even had a thermos of tea. The young husband was 
proud of her arrangement saying, “See, I trill always be 
well looked after.” The young wife’s head dropped vrith 
modesty and pleasure at the praise. She bad over her sari 
her gay plaid wool coat; her hair was out of its matronly 
bun, hanging in a long dark braid dotm her back. 

Our lunch from the hotel vsas not in separate con- 
tainers so the rest of us ate together, sitting on the 
ground, close to the yoimg couple; Tai and the man 
managed. The Punjabi woman had let tears run from 
her eyes when she first sat down, but no one paid any 
attention to her plight so she began to comfort herself 
with food. She wore a Punjabi tunic, buttoned down 
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the front like a coat. It avas a spring green in color, em- 
broidered in heavy thread. The long, full trousers under 
it tvere pale pink silk, the pink of spring flowers. She was 
beautiful, her face rounded in the sweet lines many fat 
stfomen have, but she kept moaning between bites as she 
shifted her weight from one «)ft buttock to the other. 
The sun was shining U'arm. Our food tvas simple, boiled 
eggs, buns, cliapattis, fruit, and there svas an ample 
amount. TaL and 1 did not eat much, but the Punjabis, 
even the thin grandpa, ate a great deal. 

Just as tve were finishing, a dog appeared; he looked 
like a black husky. I at once wanted to feed and pet him, 
but Tai warned tliat he was used as a svatchdog by the 
government soldiers svho lived in a small hut up the 
slope. Tliis trail was guarded and regulated by the mili- 
tary the year around. It was evident that the dog had 
come for scraps, ours were thrown to him, but svhen 1 
went a little near him, he grosvied and raised his hackles. 

High in the mountains Chandanivari svas sheltered, 
a gentle little valley except for the loxid sound of the 
nishing svater. There was heavy grass on the flat area 
where the maidoors were sluing, eating, and svatching 
the grazing horses; beyond them t):e ground svas rough 
and covered with stones. Most of the trees were ever- 
greens but along the bank of the rocky stream there 
were a few stunted deciduous trees and small bushes. 
The rocky svaste and the eternal snows tvere just above 
us in constant view, but in this little pocket the sun was 
srarm. 

After an hour. Tat said that we must start back. My 
body was sore, and I svas not eager to get on Bulbul. 
Tai said that sve must go so there would be time for me 
to gel off often and rest. When we walked up to the 
horses, the guide came carrying the maize to me. Bulbul 
and Tai’s pony curled up their Ups, showing their white 
teetli in delight as they enjoyed Use treat. Up on Bulbul, 

I St-anted to groan like the Punjabi svoman; my ankles 
and feet where I pushed into the stirrups svere sore too. 

Tlie ride up had been a stiff climb, but going down 
svas asvful. At times the trail svould svind. It was narrow 
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and always on the edge of a steep dossTiward slope and 
again and again we came to sudden descents. One 
mazdoor would take Bulbul’s bridle, die other would 
hold on to me and at the same time keep himself from 
plunging off the trail down the precipice; stones would 
rattle and fall as die ponies tried to hold back from 
plunging headlong down the steep trail. Tai was riding 
ahead of me, enjoying the mountain scenery, gaily call- 
ing to me to look at waterfalls and streaim and die 
heasy bank of snow peaks above us. At the worst places. 
I insisted on walking doivn. Tai w'ould nait then, each 
time saying that 1 would be safer on Bulbul; he was 
more used to the steep slopes than I. We stopped often 
and got off to resL 1 was weary. We ivere almost half- 
way back ivhen the bridal couple passed us. Not far be- 
hind them came the people from Bombay, the stout 
man in front riding his horse at a trot, die stout boy 
close behind him on his pony. There was a space before 
the hone with the woman came into view. She svas cry- 
ing aloud; the heads of her mazdoor and her pony 
were drooping, worn out with the complaints. The old 
man on his horse ivas close behind her, saying nothing 
but again cackling with laughter as we called out wor£ 
of encouragement 

1 kept wanting to get off more often and more often. 
Tai kept saying. "Stay on another ten minutes, Akka. 
We must get down the trail before dark." 

It seemed forever to me before we ivere low enough 
in the valley to pass divcllings. Smoke for their evening 
meals was rising from their chimneys, thin spirals curl- 
ing high in the thin air. The guide began to call and 
point. Tai called back, "He is telling us that the house 
we see at some distance over by the stream is his farm." 
It was like the others, low and dark broira, snug with a 
thatched roof. I thought of the grandfather and the 
eight-year-old boy there with the cois^ and the sheep 

Noiv ive had only a couple of miles to go; the trail 
had ividened out, there were no more steep banks, and 
the fall was gradual. It was almost dark. Tai rode beside 
me, the mazdoors walking together now that we didn’t 
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need their help. Tlicy were ulking. I said, "Tliey still 
have two miles to go ^ck vritli their ponies before their 
day is done." and Tai replied. "But they are content. 
This has been a profitable day for then->aImost at the 
end of the season." 

At last we came to the electric light poles of Pahal. 
gam and the little group of bungalows, so like Swiss 
chalets. The road made a wide ctme. I wished witli all 
my heart that it ran straight like Iowa roads: every 
bounce on the back of Bulbul wis torture. Tlicn sve 
W'crc on tlie main street, down the little road to Uie 
hotel, finally halted by the fence. Tai slipped off her 
horse and came to me. 

I began to laugh and half cry. "Tai, I can't get off. 
I can’t move." 

She called and nvo of the mardoors began to tug 
and pull at me. At (.rst one of them took my leg, lifted 
it up over Bulbul's back. Tai and the men held me— 
I couldn't stand. 1 managed a last pat on Bulburi fat 
side and his brown eyes rolled showSng their svhite rims. 
Ife had been such a sw'eec. safe pony. Tai kept saying, 
"Push yotjr legs fon-.-ard." Feeling began to come bai 
with my weight on them, but at Uie hotel door, Tai 
yelled for a bearer to help me up the stain. Once in our 
room, she ordered the fire made and hot water brought, 
then left to pay off the mardoors. 

When she came back, she began to rub my legs. "My 
poor Akka. Twenty two miles on ponybaek on a rough 
trail WAS too much for you." 

The fire wras made and I could hear the thump of the 
pails set dosen in the bathroom. Tai's loud order had 
got prompt results. Between us w-e got off my clothes, 
hot water was poured over me. I ssas put on the bed 
for more massage. Heat was pouring out from the little 
stove. By tlie time Tai had used hoe water on herself. 

I was able to move and ease myself down the stairs and 
aCTOss to our late dinner. When we came back, 1 stuffed 
the stove full, it took just a few sticks, and this time 
Tai said nothing. 

Tai was asleep the minute her prayers were done. 





but I kept my eyes open, watching the stove until the 
glow went out of it. My head sm still spinning with 
fatigue, and I fell asleep and dreamed that I svas falling 
dosvn the mountainside, not hitting rocks but bouncing 
along on the soft green outstretdied arms of the big 
eveigrcens. and on the soft tops of the pointed firs. 


// 


Tlie next morning after breakfast, Tai svanted to 
walk along the Liddar River, back of the hotel. The 
path dotSiTi s\'as sleep, the grass tufty, most of the ground 
bare and rocky. There was a stout fence bclorv. The 
Liddar spread wide just above us svith a low concrete 
dam. the source of the power for the dim electric lights. 
The svater came white over the dam; enormous strength 
flowed douTt from the Himalayan mountains. Almost 
hidden in the trees, we could see the browm square roof 
of the electric plant. The dam and the roof were the 
only signs of man. Low hills folded into one another, 
covered with pointed firs, masses of blue-green. Along 
their crests marched a single line of trunks and tops; 
light came through to make them individuals. Mist and 
fog clouded the sky so that tliere ivas no view of the dis- 
tant high snoiv peaks. 

There ss’as no gate, just an opening farther doivn in 
the fence. Tai and I did not talk when we looked at 
nature, but our minds and hearts svere close at those 
moments. We sralked over, through the gap, doim to 
the bank of the Liddar, Tai reaching her hand back to 
help me. We looked at the green and blue sv’ater, reflect- 
ing the blue-green shadow of its guardian hills "We 
svalked slosvly, far up and back. 

^Vhen we came into the hotel yard, ne sasv a couple 
of men with bulging sadu. “Walnuts,’' Tai said and 
talked over to them briskly. They opened their big 
sacks full of large English svalnuts Tai took a couple. 



cracking tljcm easily, pushing her Ummb against tliem 
as she held them in her {nlm. She gave me kernels and 
ate some herself, tliey were barely ripe. She began to 
talk to die men, they answering back. J felt certain some 
bargaining ivas going on although Tai always said, "I 
will not ‘higgle',” I took a little secret delight because 
this give and take could be nothing but the give and 
uke of buying and selling. All at once she gave a quick 
sharp dap to her hands; die bargain done. The trvo 
men in their long, full shapeless pants, their tunics, 
vests and shawls, all a grimy color, hoisted the two bags 
and carried tliem to the hotel steps. Tai paid them there 
and began shouting for the bearer to carry the two full 
bags of nuts up to our room. She tvas jubilant. 

“Now,” she said, “we svill have plenty of fresh nuts 
for Divali.” She had bought them too for half the 
amount she svould pay dowm in India, and these tvere 
this year’s crop. 

*ntis SV3S a good moment to get her to go shopping. 
We started off in a gay mood. Tlie rug merchant rvas 
out, his round little cap covering his hair, rubbing his 
hands together as we came along. Even the skins of 
these hfoslera merchants seemed oily. We looked 
through all the rugs again, but I did not have much 
trouble svith the merchant or svith Tai, buying the 
chinar-leafed green rug for her, and quickly selecting 
a small rug in diinar leaf for myself. Most of the rugs 
svere chain stitch but a few were tvool appliqufd on 
wool with some embroidery. 1 took a small one of these 
too. Tai said. “My rug will be a Divali gift.” The mer- 
chant had his servant carry the rugs back to the hotel. 
IVe tvent on to the tailor's shop. 

The Kashmiri outfit was done and I ivas pleased. I 
hadn’t, however, ordered the white muslin liner for the 
tunic; now there was no time to make it. Tlie shop next 
door tvas open for the first time. It was a shallow little 
liole with three silversmiths squatting at work. Tl\ey 
w'cre heating silver in a ladle over a charcoal brazier, 
then pouring it into molds. It made a thin shell of 
silver, coming out in pins, buttons for shirt fronts, and 



earrings. I tried to buy but they were all on order. Tai 
dragged me ast-ay saying vie must go back to the Khalsa 
and get the porters to carry our holdalls and bags to the 
bus. 

"Anysvay,” she said, “that is siicli thin cheap jewelry. 
^Vait till you arc dos^Ti in India. Then you can buy 
heas^, good pieces." 

Tai had settled our hotel account at lunch time. 
Two porters svere waiting at the steps, and two bearers 
svere there too hoping for a good tip. Wlien sve entered 
our room, a mouse ss'ent running in full viesv, several 
nuts svere out on the floor and there s^-as a hole in the 
comer of one of the ts-alnut bags. Tai whipped her 
needle and thread out of her handbag and sewed up the 
hole with a few* stitches, but she left the nuts on the floor 
for the mouse to eat after we had gone. In the hall, our 
friends flocked around u$: they had exchanged address- 
es svith Tai, and they w'ere urging us to get in touch 
svilh them if we ame to their dties. The bearers svere 
genial too: I had coaxed Tai to give them Ups enough 
to snake them happy by saying. “After all, Tai, they do 
not bring so mu<^ hot water for Indian guests, and 
think of the number of times that they have brought 
svood." 


The driver s»’as in his seat in the bus r^hen we got 
on, but he got out lo direct the tying of our luggage on 
the rack on top of the bus. Other passengers came strag- 
gling in. Pahalgam was almost deserted nosv for wrinter. 
Bulbul and his mate nxsuld be snug on Che little farm 
with the brothers. 

The bus turned around on the little street and sse 
were away from Pahalgam. rolling down the gently 
sloping road, looking out again at the stream tumbling 
down beside us, at the rocky slopes thick srith ever- 
greens. The bus was to make no stops on the remro 
trip. Soon sve svere dosm where the stream was chan- 
neled off to irrigate the rice ffelds. Now there svere 



chinar and mulberry jrces. When we pasictl by tlie few 
Uule huddles of homes that s^ere villages. Kashmlrh 
were back from their tla/s work in the paddles, stand- 
ing alraiK watching (o see the bus ro by. I'ai was quietly 
asleep, but I looked out the window. Thesnn u'as be- 
liind tlie mountains and it was dmk, 1 was not conscious 
of the roar and rattle of die bus as easily, Renily we 
slipped down from Pahal^ni. 

Lights were Iiright in the compound of die bus 
station when sve drove in, and it svas crowded with 
traselertat usual. Tai was tetde awake, and held firm in 
liavinsj two porters. When we ssalked out to the tonga, 
each of diem had a big suitcase on his lurbaned head, 
a fat holdall on top of that, and clutched in front of 
him with both arms, a big sack of nuts. In the tonga, wc 
had to have one of (he suitcases unilcr our feet, the 
spree beside (he tonga wallah was stuffed with our 
baggage. We went tipping along the street, the heavy 
bags and our sveiglu making the rickety old tonga on its 
tsvo wheels sway. 

Tlie nunager was aff smiles at the hotel. Our room 
was ready. Kaj came in at once with tea and cakes and 
our kangris, hot with coals, to put under the table, say- 
ing he lud missed us and wished that sve could stay 
longer. 

Against Tal’s advice, when we came back from din- 
ner, I asked the manager if he svould ha\e his friend 
bring the Kashmir shawls to the hotel. He towefl his 
heail with its high Persian lamb ap, hii long nose sharp 
in the front of Ms face. Angrily, he said, "At Tint you 
svcrc so eager to buy . . then stopped. I think Tai’s 
Hindu presence checked him. He said no more. 

TIic day wc were to leave Kashmir, Tai w'as up 
earlier tb.in usual. Always she said, "Five o'clock is my 
habit,” but this time it was just four by my svatch. 
Prayers, baths, breakfast were got through witli speed, 
for tlie station wagon was scheduled to leave tfie Trans- 
port Headquarters at seven. Tai had all the packing 
done, except for buckling the bedrolls, the night before. 
She had got most of the nuts into the enormous willow 



hamper that she had bought; the rest she stored in one 
of the willoiv baskets, tying the bag over the top to keep 
the nuts in. Our other purchases had been tucked into 
our suitcases or rolled with our bedding. Raj had tears 
in his eyes as the tonga tvas loaded, the cliild's sNilloiv 
chair put on top. I kept my hand on it to keep it from 
falling out. 

■^V'e had return tickets so we svcrc able to go directly 
to the station tvagon. Tai stayed outside to get our lug- 
gage on; there ivas an argument over our baskets and the 
chair, but at last they were lashed on top along svith the 
bulky lu^age of the other passengers. There ts'as one 
other woman, she was wath her husband, an Indian 
army officer and two men for passengers, so we w’cre not 
crotvded. 

We started as usual a little late, I dreaming of the 
past as rve rode dosvn the aisle of tall trees. The Kash- 
miri men and svomen ss-ere cutting rice in the fields, 
boys were running along the road under their tentlike 
loads of rice strasv. The fertile countryside was a beauti- 
ful pattern of paddies, trees, Kashmiris, with blue-green 
heights and snow peaks around them looking dowm over 
all. Before we started to climb the mountain, a line of 
a dozen women ivas standing beside the road. Our 
driver brought the station wagon to a halt. The women, 
a ragged, dirty lot with the full skirts and embroidered 
blouses of nomads, crowded up to every window, hold- 
ing up their hands. 

Tai said, "They are not begging; they are asking for 
medicine." 

"1 haven’t anything but a little aspirin," 1 said, but 
one of the men in the seat in front of us was getting out 
a flat case he had carried inside the station wagon with 
him. He climbed out and used the hood of the car as a 
counter, the women crossding around him. Out of a 
bottle, he handed a fciv pilb about, the svomen promptly 
putting Uiem in their mouths, making faces as ^ey 
sucked tliem instead of swallowing. An older woman, 
her greasy braids graying, her face svithered and brown 
like a nut, sat by the roadside, a young woman support- 



ing her. She looked ^voefully ill. The man poured some 
pills into a bottle. He locked his case and taking it m 
one hand Avcnt over to the sick \voman. He took a pill 
out of the bottle, dropped it into her grimy cla^v. Tlicn 
she began to pat lier stomach and beat on lier chest. 
He lectured again, shaking the pill bottle up and dosvn. 
Then he gave it to Uie old woman, her hand lightening 
arovind it. 

He got into the station wagon and ive were off. 
“What was that?" 1 asked. He explained that he svas the 
medical ofTicer for the district. Most of his time was 
spent in inspection of villages, but these people knew 
liis schedule, and he was supposed to stop svhen they 
came to the roadside and do svhat he could for them. He 
mostly handed out aspirin tablets, but the old lady was 
really ill. He thought she had a malignancy, but perhaps 
it was pneumonia. He had given her antibiotics. He had 
been as stem with her as possible, but if it was pneu- 
monia, and the first pill made iter feel better, then she 
w’ould promptly take all the test at one time for a quick 
cure or perhaps someone would offer her a few annas, 
and she would sell the pills. 

“We do what we can for them but it U quite hope- 
less." 

Conversation now turned to making a stop at the 
source ol the river Jhelum at Verinag Each of us would 
ha\e to pay a small sum extra to the driver for his time 
and for the extra petrol. All svere agreed so we turned 
off the mountain road to drive the extra miles to the 
spring. To the other passengers, all of them Hindu, 
this would be a pilgrimage to a religious spot, Verinag 
Spring. To me it was romantic, a place where the 
Emperor Jahangir had built a palace, where Shah 
Jahan, rvho built the Taj Mahal, liad played as a child. 

As sve climbed out of the station wagon. I was aware 
that Verinag, the most famous of the Kashmir springs, 
still was caught between Hindus and Mohammedans; it 
was a most sacred spot lo the Hindu, noiv under their 
protectorate, but its predous rvaters flowed into Pakis- 
tan. making their fields fertile. 
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Wc stoofl by the grassy square, the tsater rushing 
past 115 amid the niins of castle and garden, but soon we 
entered the enclosure of tlie spring, under the stone 
with Jahangir's name. Inside we found the huge ancient 
octagon, ringed with the twenty-one high arches, with 
niches at the pool level, in a wail of stones. Open to the 
sky, the water held by its retaining u*all, reflected blue, 
dark in its cold depths, tlie water was smooth and shin- 
ing. its only motion a sw-cll as the sacred trout snapped 
at insects. Tai stooped down, cupping her right hand 
full, letting the water fall hack drop by drop. The 
Hindus made no prayers, and they engaged in no con- 
versation about the sacred spring of Verinag. Slowly we 
walkerl around the octagon. In some of the celb, there 
were the ashes of recent fires. 

“Tai, do people stay here now?" 

"The guard will permit holy men on pilgrimage to 
shelter themselves here. No one else can stay,” 

Once around, we left directly; we still had the 
mountain to climb. As soon os ive were back on the main 
road, sve started up along the switchbacks, up the steep 
grades, around the comers where you felt the hands of 
death reaching up to snatch you from the natroiv ledge. 
The ride w-as just as thrilling as our entrance, but not as 
smelly for tills time all were adulu and none of us up- 
chucked. This side of the mountain (he road w'as steeper 
but shorter. 


It iv’as past noon when we came to Banihal Pass. Our 
driver stopped for us to get out and to have a farewell 
view of the valley, 

I stood looking doivn at the verdant beauty lying in 
the loop of the river Jhelum. the beauty the ancient 
weaver-artists wove into their shawls. And I thought I 
too had been caught in the age-old conflict of Kashmir 
My Hindu Tai had taken me there, but the wily 
Moslem merchants had made impossible for me the 
purchase of a shawl. 



Tins time our station wagon went througii the 
tunnel; the rock slide had been cleared. On the other 
side, ^ve began to see tvorkers and to pass army trucks— 
some with material, some with soldiers. 

^Ve passed the harrier, the arm of the law tliat had 
lield us back on our coming up. There were many 
soldiers in the barracks by the road. We could sec back 
of the line of trees the rest house svhere we had spent 
tlie night. The nomads we had seen encamped there 
trere gone. We sasv no orange-bearded men tvith their 
ilocks of sheep and goats; all of them srere down now in 
their winter pastures. Back and forth sve went on the 
switchbacks. The danger of the road always svith us; the 
stout strong arms of the driver held tlie car on the nar- 
row ledge. ^Ve passed the entrance to the new, lower 
tunnel. Our driver proceeded slowly among the trucks 
and svorkraen. I saw again the tveary line of little boys, 
their heads heavy witli the mat trays of cement. 

Our fellow travelers asked about food. Just belosv 
the new tunnel the driver turned off into tlie narrow 
path that plunged up until we stopped before a Dak 
bungalow. We were expected and the meal was ready 

An eight year-old boy stood on the verandah, a small 
monkey on his shoulder. At the sight of us, it jumped 
and hid behind a chair, cowering at the length of its 
chain. 1 stopped beside it coaxing; it crept into my 
arms; it svas shivering. The boy jerked it away by its 
chain. Tai was urging me. saying that we must eat. I 
raced through my food, excused myself, and went back 
to the porch. Two annas to the boy put the monkey in 
ray arms. It clung to me like a frightened child. The 
boy told me that he had had it only a few days. “I pull 
hard on its chain but it doesn’t do what I say.” the boy 
complained. 

Tai svas short with me when we got back into the 
station wagon. "Surely it was no harm for me to comfort 
the pet monkey,” I said. She didn’t answer me. Tai 
talked about Hanuman, the monkey god, when she told 
me Hindu legends, but she did not like live monkeys. 
IVhcn at last our station wagon drove into its parking 





space beside llie hotel in Janunu. %vc got out into a 
noisy confusion of buses and other station tiragoni. This 
was sshere we had had our noon meal on Uie ss'ay m and 
I dreaded the thought of sleeping tliere. Timidly, I said, 
“Isn't there a better place to stay?” Tai’s stomach, now 
giving her constant trouble, must have been disturbed 
by the rough mountainside. She may have consideretl 
the monkey an ill om«i: at the least she was disgusted 
that I had handled it for she, like all Indians, had a 
constant fear of rabies, of tvomu, of disease. It is their 
custom not to touch or handle any animal. Tai, already 
loss' in body, look my asking for other quarters as a blosv 
to her Hindu pride. Her body stiffened srith indigna- 
tion. 1 hurriedly looked around. The hotel was quite 
bright with lights outside. All around us Jammu spread 
out in roofs and spires of temples. 

Quickly I added, “Of course, this is all right. Tai. 
We must get a room or they will be gone.” She "as 
exasperated again when she heard of the large number 
of rupees we had to pay for a cavernous suite, all that 
"*25 left. There "ere five beds in the big room. It must 
have been designed for a Moslem tras'eling srith his four 
srives. In the bathroom, there "*3$ the usual tin basin 
and commode setup, but in the dressing room there 
uere four dressing tables in a row. 

After a greasy meal on a stained tablecloth amid 
noise and confusion, mc sveni up to the dirty room. Tai 
had fought srith our dris'cr to get our carryalls un- 
leashed from the top of the station ss-agon so sse had 
those to spread over the thin filthy mattresses. The hotel 
manager had gis'en us a key, but the door svould not 
lock, so s¥e tugged one of the beds in front of it. Tai, 
sseary and not ss'cll, took it out in saying haishly s\hcn 
I lay dosvn on the bed and began to cry, “Don't be such 
a child. Akka." Then she b^an to pray her Hindu 
prayers. 

I could hear many temple belb in the distance I fell 
afraid, alone. I was a guest in India, but I had not ob- 



served Uieir rules of deconim, and I was being paid for 
it. Tal*s dbpleasure crushed me. 

I slept htfully’ but Tai was geniJe with me when J 
awobc. Through witlr her prayers and bath she hurried 
me to batiie and dress, "This trip was too hard for you, 
Akka," she said. 

After a hasty, svrciched breakfast, we set off in the 
station svagon, rattling with speed. Even on this easy 
road We did not visit with die other passengers. It was 
Tai's place as an elder to initiate conversation. I knesv 
svhen she did not talk that her stomach svas still bother- 
ing her. ^Ve passed the customs stop quickly. The other 
passengers had their entry sheets stamped. 1 had again 
to go to the makeshift room with the official. He had his 
servant gel his ledger out. He stamped his seal beside 
my name and stamped my entry permit with no ques- 
tions. so soon we were back in the car. As we came down 
the easy slopes from Jammu, there ivere fewer trees, 
and by the time we reached Pathankot there was the 
scrubby growth, the poor small Jields of India about 
us: were again where there tvas no water for irriga- 

tion, 

Tai must have had the plan in mind, but she did not 
propose it until we were out of the station ivagon, said 
good-bye to the other passengers and ivere Following our 
porten into the station. 

"Akka, 1 believe that we can get a bus ro Amritsar, 
see the Golden Temple, and be back by five. The Kash- 
mir Mail is scheduled to leave at 5:35. It will be hard 
to get up here again and I want you to see the Golden 
Temple.” 

“What can we do with all thU luggage?” I asked. 

By that time, we were through the station, walking 
down the platform. 

■‘We can check it; it will be perfectly safe.” 

She herded our porters into a large room, half of 
it a stout wire cage ivitli padlocked door. In a few 





minutes our holdalls, basitets, suitcases, the chair tvcre 
locked in, Tai had checks for them, and svc were on our 
back up the platform and back out into the square 
the buses. We found that we could go at noon, 
reaching Amritsar at 1;S0 p.m. and catch the bus back 
at 3:S0 p.m. We would be back at 5:00 p.m. with half an 
hour to get our baggage. 

Tai bought the ttckeu and we had lunch in the same 
dirty little eating place beside the station. 
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WifEs WE CLI^^ 8£0 OS THE BCs for Amritsaf, a shaky 
feeling came over me. and while Tai said nothing, and 
no change came over her face, I could tell that she was 
not pleased inth the situation. Shaky was the word to 
use for the bus too: it %vas small, old, and broken dotvn. 
Every seat was full, the passengers poor Hindus and 
Sikhs, thin men, dhotis and shim grimy, the feti' women 
in coarsest cotton saris, grimy too. We were out of the 
cool mountain air of Kashmir, doivn in the Punjab 
where it tvas hot and everyone on the bus was sweating; 
the air, to say the least, was stinky. We were well up in 
front and I did not dare turn around to stare. Before we 
had time to think, the bus was off at a slow speed, but 
rattling and shaking. 

“Akka," Tai said, “what have 1 got you into?” 

Stoutly I replied, “Tai, 1 tvanted to ride on every 
kind of transport and see alt kinds of people. This is 
interesting." But inside myself I feared that the bus 
xvould break down. 

Tlie narrow road had a hard surface; ours ss-as the 
W 



only motor vehicle on it. There tvere a few large old 
trees by the side of the road, a few Indians, poor like 
the ones on the bus, standing under them. The bus 
would stop, two or three passengers would shiifTle out 
and three or four push on, dropping an anna or two in 
the bus driver’s hand; they too were going just a short 
distance. At one stop, an old Indian man with scraggly 
gray hair pushed up the step into the bus, behind him a 
young girl, her eyes cast dotvn. They were pushing into 
the seat just across from us when I discovered that they 
i»ad a young goat betsveen them, holding it close on the 
floor. It had betrayed its presence by a loud “Baa." Tai, 
whose face had been turned to ihe windosv, in stony 
silence, gave a quick look at the sound, and said, "Dis- 
gusting.” I said. “We’ll soon be in Amritsar” soothingly; 
I w'as looking straight ahead. Tai, I could tell, w’as 
furious. She did not ss'ant me to see India at its w'orst. 
I could feel the eyes of all the passengers on me; they 
were not indifferent to an American woman, and I felt 
plainly that they did not like Americans. 

Now ss-e began to see w-ater standing along (he road- 
side, and nosv flooded fields. Somehow I did not relate 
this water to the snocs'storms in the mountains In Kash- 
mir, nor to the fact that planes had been able to fly into 
Kashmir only one day svhile «ve were there; but as we 
rode along there was more and more svater lapping up 
close to the road. 

We came into a torvn of considerable size and I said 
brightly to Tai, "Amritsar," but she said, “No," it 
would be another thirty minutes. This toivn had been a 
big textile center before the partition, but now the mills 
were in distress. ^Vc passed factories, most of them svith 
British names, most of them deserted. “TJiese are 
woolen mills,” Tai explained. "The British pulled out, 
and tliese were great centers of Moslem rioting." She 
didn’t mention the later quarrels between the Hindus 
and the Sikhs and I didn’t know that Amritsar svas 
the spiritual capital of Sikhism. I did know that Sikhs 
were a distinct sect; 1 remembered the turbaned man on 
the train, his whiskers caught tight under his chin in a 





little net tip to his ears. Tai had mentioned then that 
Sikhs never cut their liair, so they always svore a turban 
to cover it. She had also said that Sikhs always carried a 
knife in their belts, as our man on the train had. but she 
hadn't told me that all baptized male Siklis regard tlieir 
sect as a military fraternity similar to the Knights 
Templar of the Middle Ages, that they are knotyTi as the 
Khalsa, the master’s own, and wear the five signs begin- 
ning with the letter K; Kesh (uncut hair), Kangha (a 
comb), Kacha (a pair of shorts), Kara (an iron bracelet), 
and Kirpan (a stsord). 

I looked at ray tvatdi; it was almost 1 : 30 , we were 
due in Amritsar. I realized then what a tight schedule 
sve were on, and the bus was creeping along. 

Tai said curtly, "Wc will just have time to go for a 
quick look at the Temple.'* 

At last, wc w’erc in die winding narrow streets of 
Amritsar, crawling along narrow streets full of tongas, 
rickshaws, people, more than a half-million population. 
The people, the streets and the low buildings all were 
filthy poor. Finally our bus pulled up, and we were up 
on our feet, eager to get to the temple. It^e were quickly 
swept out from the bus in the foTefront of the passengers 
into the noise and the confusion of the street. There 
wasn't a sign of a taxi, just one tonga standing there, a 
bony horse and a rickety cart. Tai stood hesitating. 
“Akka, I can’t have you ride in tJiat." 

"It’s our only chance to get to the temple," I said so 
we walked over. Tai had quite lengthy words with the 
tonga svallah. "Stupid fellow," she said. \Ve got in, 
sitting on the edge of die scat, holding our silks— my 
silk suit, Tai’s silken sari— as much aivay as we could 
from the dirty vehicle. 

The driver gave a dispirited fitek of his ivhip, and the 
horse ivas oC, without raising his head, just barely mov- 
ing. After the quick trot of the Kashmir ponies, the slow 
speed of this horse was exasperating. Tai called 
"Clialo" in a sharp voice, but we kept on at a slow 
pace through innumerable winding alleys. Tai began 
to yell at the driver; he said nodiing but at last made 



a quick turn, stopped the horse, and got out pointing 
up at a small svo^en temple. Tai svas out of the tonga 
like a flash, now really berating him. 

I, foolishly, spoke. ‘Tai, that isn’t the Golden 
Temple.” 

^ly words ivere fuel to the fire. Tai was holding out 
annas to the man; he was saying "One rupee,", she was 
all over him t\’ith r\-ords. Then she flung the money on 
the ground and said. "Come, Akka," and sve set off on 
foot pushing our way down the crowded street looking 
this lime for a bic^’cle rickshaw. In moments sve found 
one; svhen Tai said "The Golden Temple,” the young 
Indian steadied the cycle while we quickly climbed in. 
Tai kept sa)’ing "Chalo. chalo." telling him that there 
would be extra money for him if he got us to the temple 
and back to the bus station by 3:S0. Almost afraid to 
look, I did take out my watch. It was 2:15. 

Now the streets were steep, downhill, and sve coasted 
along at a fast pace, still turning and winding from 
narrorv alley to narrow alley as in a mare; Indian smells 
and sounds, as well as people, s\eTe all about us. It was 
still quite a fesv minutes before sve stopped at an im< 
presshe marble facade. There was still no view of a 
Golden Temple, hut I knew that this svas the place from 
the w-ay Tai hurried up the steps calling. "Come, Akka!” 
We crossed the wide platform, but as we started in the 
entrance, a tall Indian in a bright blue turban and blue 
sash barred our way with a long pointed pole with a steel 
head. Tai, already in a temper, began at once an argu- 
ment. He held us to one side letting a steady stream of 
Indians pass in. I could see steep steps down and belosv 
a marble walk, airash with water, 

“^\’hat is the matter, Tai^” I kept saymg 
Tai kept on arguing with him in Hindi At last she 
said, "They not let you enter, Akka." And this s^•as 
the Golden Temple of the Sikhs with four doors open 
ing out in four different directions, offering svelcome 
to all without distinction of caste or creed. "The best I 
can do is that they will let you go down the steps; from 
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there you can look across the lake at the temple, but 
you tviU have to take off both your shoes and stockings 
to do that.” 

I u-as dazed, and angry at the treatment, but speed 
to reach the bus was in my mind. So with no argument 
on my part I said, "All right." 

The guard herded us back to srhere attendants were 
dipping water from overnosring basins, pouring it over 
the feet of tlte people. Tai kick^ off her sandals, leaving 
them with the heap of other sandals and had svater 
'poured on her feel. 1 slipped out of my slippers, pulled 
up my sUrt and snapped my garten loose right in the 
men’s faces, pulled off my hose, then quickly I dipped 
one foot, then the otlicr into one of the basins. Horror 
.at this act of pollution rose to their faces, but Tai was 
already off at breakneck speed. 1 after her, down the 
steps, 

“Co on, Tai, go into the temple. 1 will wait." 

Tlte guard was rushing after me: by the time 1 tvas 
dotvt) on the nurble walk, he was ahead of me, his pike 
barring my progress. Before me blue svatcr lapped the 
marble sides of the huge square pool called Amritsar, 
"pool of nectar." In the center of the blue water stood 
ilie Golden Temple, It was truly golden, its copper A\’alls 
covered with gold leaf. It svas unbelievable, a golden 
plaything dreamed up by Oriental fantasy; its reflection 
was so golden on the water it seemed double size. The 
sound of intoned cliants came across the water, I looked 
at the goldeA beauty and longed to see the walls inside 
the temple, inlaid svith precious stones of various colors 
in designs of birds and dowers. And I remembered that 
the sweepers here used brooms of peacock feathers. Tai’s 
little figure tvas hurrying along, pushing her yvzy 
tltrough the croivd, around tJie side of tJje Jake across 
the white marble causesvay. Then I lost sight of her as 
she entered the temple. It ivas just moments svhen she 
came out the other side, across d>e other causeway, and 
on around the pool back to me. 

“Oh, Akka, if only you could have seen it. I am so 
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shamed that they did not allow you to enter the temple. 
I, a Hindu, s\-as welcomed at churches oE all denomina- 
tions in the United States.” 

Afy feet had been cold with anger as 1 stood there, 
held back from the Golden Temple by the blue-tur- 
baned Sikh but now my heart smnned as it always did 
to Tai. I thought, a good tip svould has’e bought my 
way in, but Tai would not buy my way into temples. 

We hurried up the steps, Tai holding ray hand, 
guarding me, as she alwap did, against accident. Our 
rickshaw hoy ^vas just outside, quickly tve were in and 
ai\"ay up the steep street. He had to pedal hard. We were 
only a few blocks along, when the vehicle began to drag. 
Tat began to sputter as he stopped, and got down; we 
could see at once that there was a flat tire. Tai began to 
yell that he get us another rickshaw. I sat silent in the 
uproar: a cro\vd was gathering. 1 did not dare inflame 
Tai more by looking at my watch, but I tvas thinking 
that the Kashmir Mail would be Jeai-ing Patankot at 
5:30. We would be in an a\\Eul mess if we did not make 
it; not only svould we lose the cost of our reservation, 
but svorse, there ^'l•as no provision for a Westerner to 
stay the night except on a bench in the sution, and tse 
might not be able to get a reservation on tomorrow’s 
trains; as usual in India, they were crosvded full. 

Tai’s Joice was greater than the boy’s; he broke 
through the crosvd and went running up the street. 
There I stood, rigid, grim triih %'hat my family calls my 
early American look. Tai too was like a statue, scorn, 
anger frozen on her face. Our silks and our black and 
bro^^■n moneybags kept the crowd from touching us, but 
there w'as an undercurrent of sound in their loices that 
made me uneasy. It was only an instant till we saw 
another ricksliaiv hurtling down the street, our boy isilh 
another in it The crowd parted. Tai put a couple of 
rupees in our first boy’s hand; enough so he didn’t pro- 
test and inflame the crowd of Sikhs against the Hindu 
and American women; we w^re in the second rickshaiv 
and off. the neiv boy pedaling hard up the hill. 

It seemed endless as we wound atrout again through 
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the alleys of Amritsar, but at last ste could see the bus; 
it was full and looked as if it were starting. Our boy 
gave a last burst of speed, wc were out and up on the 
steps of the bus before Tai tiimed back to pay the boy. 
The bus driver svas yelling. He had already started the 
motor, and fic started the bus before wc were into tlie 
seat just behind him, vacated by his order, I felt, be- 
cause two Indians in their long dirty dhotis were shuf- 
fling do\vn the aisle, lurclting with each step, to the 
back of the bus. 

Tai and 1 exclaimed a little over the flooded fields, 
but mostly sve svere concerned svith the many stops the 
bus svas making. Each halt was exasperatingly slow as 
passengers shuffled out, and almost alurays a few pushed 
in. The sun svas far dosvn in die sky; now I kept my 
watch out; it svas evident that we svere behind schedule. 
Tat seemed passive, but 1, in growing fear that we would 
miss our train, began to plan and push. 

I leaned fonvard. and yelled in the driver’s ear, 
"Hiirry, we have to reach Patankot by 5:J0 for the 
Kashmir Mail." He made no reply, but 1 was certain 
that he understood. 

Tai said sharply, “Akka. do not speak to him: it is 
lueless; he has to let these passengers on and off.” 

I tried to think of some svay to manage, but only 
obstacles to our journey came to mind. “What about 
our luggage? It svill lake time to get it from the check 
room?’’ 

Tai replied, “You go directly to the train, find the 
conductor; he will hold the train while I am getting the 
luggage.” 

T]»e minutes dragged on. it was 5:20, it^was 5:25. 
Suddenly I remembered, there was a U-shaped drive 
before the station; the bus would circle around to 
the bus stop. If the driver would let us off at the first leg 
of the U, we would walk directly into the station; it 
would save several minutes. I leaned forward again. 
“Please stop, and let us off at the first entrance.” Tlie 
driver shook his head. J leaned closer, and said in a 
much lower voice, “Here is a rupee for you, if you will 
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let us ofi there." 1 heard Tai say, "No, Akka," in a very 
cross voice. I didn't turn my face toivard her. The man’s 
hand ^'■as back almost instantly, and in an instant I had 
the rupee in it 

I u’as looking out sharply at the dark street, at the 
croivds pushing by the Hltlc shops. I got up on my feet, 
Tai tugging at my skirt, again saying, "Alia, no." The 
rattling old bus suddenly crashed to a halt, rocking me 
back on my heels; I was dotvn the steps in a flash, run- 
ning. Behind me Tai was calling loudy, "Akka, no. 
Akka, no," her voice dropping behind me as I kepi right 
on svith the flectness of my youth. My breath was coming 
fast as I covered the hundred yards, holding my big 
black bag to my side. I rushed through the station; out 
on the platform the A'ojhtnir Afaif was still there. All 
the doors to the compartments were open, the passen- 
gers were oS iv'alking about, incoming passengers having 
their trunks and bags carried in by porters. Still I 
rushed, almost running along the side of the train look- 
ing for the conductor. I turned my face to Indian after 
Indian saying. "Please, where is the conductor?” Every- 
one ignored me; my breath was in gasps, but I felt cer- 
tain they understood. Tears began to slip out of ray eyes. 
No one was willing to help me. 

The last of the passengers were beginning to get on 
the train. Tai, I knew, had not run, and it vii'ould take 
time for her to get our luggage from the check room 
In desperation, I put one foot in an empty compart- 
ment, one on the station platiomi On Indian trains, 
there is not a step up; the floor of the compartments is 
level with the station platform. The people to whom 
the compartment belonged came to get in. I flattened 
myself as mucli as I conld. but held ray place even as 
they loudly complained. I got my bag open, and got out 
our tickets so that I could find the number of our com 
partment. Tai and I alirays divided things for safety. 
In this instance, I had the rickets, she had the baggage 
checks. Once I had the number I started along the train 
running again, looking at the number on each compart 
meat Everyone was on, it looked as if the tram would 



start at any instant. Compartment after compartment 
n-as ftjJl, I kept calling, "Conductor! Conductor!” but 
no one helped me. Then 1 found an empty coupe, the 
number was right, 1 looked at the card posted outside, 
"Xfrs. K. Sathe, ^frs. W. B. Armstrong.” I planted my 
feet stfide apart, one inside, one out, breatJiing liard, 
tears slipping out again, wondering if 1 would put a 
foot in, or out, if the train really started. 

All the passcngen were on now, tlic train was huff- 
ing and puffing. 1 looked back; clear down the platform 
Tai had just come into viesv. Before her rvere two por- 
ters tvith our small motmtains of luggage. Beside her 
t»>as the train conductor. They came on at a leisurely 
pace, chatting together. 1 pulled my feet in, close to- 
gether now’, exasperation, anger rose in me, instantly 
drying my tears. As the little procession dresv near, Tai 
swaying gracefully along called out to me in a lots’ 
voice, "Come outside, Akka, svhile the porters arrange 
OUT baggage.” She stepped in the doorts’ay after them, 
giving them some directions, paid them, exchanged a 
tew felicitous remarks with Ute conductor who botved 
us into our coupe with ceremony. Tai said, still in sweet 
voice, "The conductor will see that the order is given 
(or tssro dinners to be put on for us at the next station.” 
By this time, she had tiie double door shut and bolted, 
the train was moving. She came and sat beside me on 
the wide green leather seat, turned angry eyes at me 
and said in a hard voice, "Akka, you are a disgrace, run- 
ning and crying like a child.” I made no anssver but 
began to cry again. 


It was not far to the next slop where the svaiter came 
to our door. His uniform svas dirty but the big white 
napkins covering the stainless steel ihals svere spotless. 
Underneath there was hot cbidten, rice, cuny, v^c- 
tablc, pudding— a good meal. The train started, jolting 
along. \Vhen I didn’t at once begin, Tai said gently, 
"Ear. Akka, you are coo tirftl. This hot food will make 
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you feel better. When ^ve arc done, ive can put our tra^s 
on the floor by the door, make our beds, and be ready 
to sleep by the time the train makes the next halt” 
Once we were done eating, ihe unbuckled my holdall, 
saying, "Go into the bathroom and get ready for the 
night; this time I mil fix your bed for you." 

I laid myself down gladly on the hard green seat, 
there was a British comfort in its firm, practical con- 
struction. Tai ts-as on the shelf over me, climbing up 
and dovim the little ladder at (he end. as she arranged 
her bed. I didn't hear her "Good night, Akka," or hear 
her open the door at the next stop for our dishes to be 
taken off. It seemed still night to me svhen I felt her 
shaking me, and heard her saying, “You must s^'ake up, 
Akka, you will just have time to dress before we are in 
the Delhi station." 
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Our train drew in slowly along the Old Delhi sta- 
tion platform. It u-as ai always alive, crowded with pas- 
sengers, Urge groups of relatives and friends seeing 
them of!, large groups waiting to tveltome incoming 
passengers, vendors xviih stan^ and carts selling food 
and novelties, but in the forefront s^-ere tlie porters in 
their faded red shirts and turbans, fifty strong. At sight 
of my American face, we were mobbed, Tai drove off 
all but two until they claimed that they ^ve^e allowed 
to carry only three pieces of lu^ag^ each. Quickly they 
called a third porter, and we svere racing off behind 
them. As we moved through the cro^vds, I kept as close 
as I could to Tai. She svould not let me take her arm 
or cling to her sari so I was constantly being pushed 
away from her, and frantically scurrying to keep my 
place in our own little procession, the porters svalking 
one behind the other. Just once Tai stopped to drop 
a coin in the upstretchcd hand of a blind man squatting 
beside one of the iron pillars that supported the roof. 
No beggars approached her and none came to me as 
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I kept close as I could in her shades^. Outside sve took 
a large taxi, the driver the usual stout turbaned Sikh. 
The driver, like all of them, drove through the crowded 
streets at such speed >qu simply had to resign yourself 
to your fate. Fleets of bicycles svere on their tvay to 
work. Other taxis, cars, and buses svere ttfhizzing by. 
There were some rickshaws, a good many tongas, a fesv 
bullock carts. Not even the numerous sacred cotvs 
slowed us. Tliey didn’t yield ground, some were lying 
down in the midst of the traflic, but the driver deftly 
dodged around them. 

We spent the morning resting, then Tai and 1 
walked out for the doorman to call a taxi. It was too 
early for lunch at the Imperial Hotel so we decided to 
eat at the Volga on Connaught Circle, just half a block 
from Hamilton House: American Express headquarters. 
^Ve wanted to be through earlier for our trip to Hu- 
mayun's Tomb and E.utub Minar. We had been told 
that the Volga v^-as a good and a fashionable restaurant. 
I^’e found it behind large windows, covered with heavy 
curtains. A blast of cold atr hit us as we entered. In- 
side there v\’as an overhead effect vriih red; there were 
dim lights on the many ubies, white damask cloths al- 
most to the floor, the many mirrors on the v^-alls reflect- 
ing the red ceiling and the white tables. A six-piece 
orchestra v^•as readying, half of the instruments seemed 
^Ve$lem, half Oriental. There was nothing Russian 
about the place in spite of the name Volga; it was a 
smart international Testaurant. A few Indian men were 
at tables, cocktails were being served. Prohibition was 
only on Tuesday in Delhi. Tai ordered Indian food, I 
American. As v\e ate I exclaimed over its excellence 
Soon a crowd began to arrive, slick looking Indian bus- 
inessmen who could afford such prices. Most of them 
were in groups, talking business over cocktails as they 
had luncheon; there were a few men eating with lovely 
secretaries, and there were a teiv girls in twos, their saris 
pulled tight to show thrir forms, their dark eyes look 
ing sideirise at the men. Tai ignored these situations 
and enjoyed the food. 
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Leaving the Volga, a ta^ ^vilh turbaned driver, 
dashed up for us as soon as vc reached the edge of the 
sidewalk; all the taxi drivers in Delhi seemed to be 
stout Sikhs, driving the cats like madmen going to bat- 
tle. The stream of traffic tvas heavy until svc were on 
the outskirts of Delhi. TTic road branched there, the 
traffic going along the main, tree shaded highway; the 
side road, bare of trees, seeming to go out into barren 
desolate counity. Just at the branch of the road there 
was a Marwari svoman striding along, a tall stout 
svoman, handsome in her rough way, her enormously 
full skirt ssvinging as she walked, her ankles heavy with 
crude silver ankle rmgs. She had half a dozen silver 
bracelets on each arm. a heavy necklace, a nose plug 
also of silver and under the end of her half sari over her 
head, I could see heas7 silver rings in her cars. 

"Tai, Tai, take her piaure.” Tai in a gala mood 
tvas willing to indulge me. An Indian never notices a 
character like this, so accustomed are (hey to the various 
svays of dressing. Indians use their him to snap his- 
toric temples and tombs with their otvn family well in 
the foreground. Tai called quickly to the driver; he 
had already surted down the empty side road. He 
braked to a sudden stop and began backing the car in 
die same instant, coming to a sudden atop. We piled 
out; die Marwari woman had stopped, watching us. 
She carried some food in the folds of her sari, held tight 
to her by her left hand; wiih her right she was steady- 
ing three bundles on her head, her sweeper’s broom on 
top of that. Tai spoke to her and stepped back to focus 
the Kodak. The woman’s strong face was in a broad 
smile showing full her stout white teeth. Just at the 
moment Tai snapped the picture, the woman took her 
Jjand away from her bundles, but held it aloft in a 
gesture as graceful as the posture of a dancer. 

My eyes took in not only the Marwari woman but 
the street scene, the bus crawling along behind two ox- 
carts in the stream of traffic. The bicycle in view was 
pedaled by a young Indian man, a young woman behind 
him, riding sideways on a tiny square seat fixed on the 
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guard of the rear wheeL The man w-ai spinning his 
wheel at a good pace, but this girl, like all the many 
others I had seen poised behind men on bicycles, sat 
witli easy grace as if a chair supported her. One hand 
barely touched the man for balance, her other arm and 
hand held a bundle of books tight to her. Her toes were 
thrust in her sandals, but the soles did not droop dossii; 
her sari fell neatly around her ankles, the palu ss’as 
tucked in at the waist; the braid of her hair shiny svitli 
oil, hung dou-n her back, not swinging out, and there 
iras no fluttering of her sari or blotring about as tliey 
rode out of my sight. 

‘‘Akka. Akka," Tai was calling my attention. "See, 
there is another uoman scanting her picture. It will be 
well to take a picture of more than one scoman. I will 
stand by tljis other one.” Tai 1 knetc u-as practicing her 
Gandhi tenets of there being no caste when she stood so 
close in her silken sari, but still she w-as not touching 
the other woman. 

This Mars^-ari was older. She was a thin woman but 
strong, her full skirt was shorter, her ankles had each 
one heavy siber ring, but she had many bracelets on 
her svTists, a weighty necklace, and earrings under the 
end of her half sari that covered her head. As I looked 
at them to take the picture, Tai’s smile was flashing and 
the Manrari woman ivas smiling too, a double row of 
schite teeth gleaming. A woman in a sari \sith t\co 
children had stopped to watch, not realizing that she 
too was in focus. She looked with a sweet smile at Tai 
and the Mancari woman. The ttco-year-old baby girl, 
astride her shoulder, looked intently at them too. The 
child was steadymg herself with one hand on the 
mother’s palu<overed head. There -was a little dress 
on her upper half but it did not cover her fat little but- 
tocks. She too had silver tings on her ankles. The 
twelve-year-old boy stood shyly close to his mother. He 
was very dark, and very thm. peering around his 
mother. 



Back in the car I began to ajk Tai about our fi«t 
stop. We were to see the stone tower, Kutub Minar, 
and close by, the ruins of Pritlivi Raj Temple and the 
Iron Pillar. She could tell me nothing except Uiat these 
were ancient monuments, and that this area was the 
center of Delhi at that time. I could remember a bit 
about the Iron Pillar, that it was pure iron, never rusty, 
and that scientists had ne\er been able to figure how 
the metal had been so purified and how it had been 
cast in a single piece. Tlicrc svas a parking place for 
cars nearby, and a booth selling albums and pictures. 
Just ahead of us towered the Kutub Minar; quickly I. 
found its picture in the album and read: “Kutub Minar, 
2S8 feet high— 379 stairs. This building was commenced 
by the Emperor Pritlivi Raj and was completed by Firor 
Shah Tuglac. Formerly there were six stories but notv 
it has got only five.” 1 looked up at Kut Minar, rosy 
stone with darker pink bandings, its'sides crenellated, 
each section terminating in a balcony of stone in* 
tricaiely carved, each section narrosvjng in graceful pro- 
portion. It stood pink against the bright blue Indian 
sky, among the otlier anaent mins. It was a graceful, 
slender thing, feminine in its color and form. 

Tai at once wanted to climb it. On the other side 
there was an entrance door; inside stone steps cun'ed 
up with an inner wall btit no tailings. “No, Akka, you 
must not try it." But I insisted. I could see people on 
tlie balconies that circled tlie stories. 1 said that I tvould 
go up to the first one to have tlie view’ and wait tvhile 
she made the climb. Reluctant, she made me go ahead 
of her. The steps sverc crude blocks of stone, hollowed 
by die wear of hundreds of years, and so high I had to 
stretch and pull myself to get up them. 1 svas breath- 
less svhen sve reached the iMlcony, botlt from climbing 
and from Uic closeness of the ait. There were small 
slits that let in a little light but the air did not move or 
change inside. A number of Indians were circling the 
balcony; most of them young people. I clung close to 
the svali but Tai was hanging os'cr the stone rail, high 
as it was. 
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Rested a little, and carried away with the climbing:. 
I insisted on going up again. The steps svere not quite 
so high, but najTOsver. A number of boys were climb- 
ing up rapidly and some boys were coming doum with 
speed. I clung close to the wall: Tai had a hand bach 
helping me up. I u-as shaking sshen we reached the 
second lesel. I said. “I tan go on after I rest a little in 
the air.” But Tai said. "No. AU.a, tltis is not for you.” 
I urged her to go on alone but she said. "Akka, you are 
trembling. I uill not leave you.” Looking douTj did 
make me dizzy. We made a slow descent. 

Close by Kutub Mitiar there were tall ruins, arches 
of cut blocl^ of stone, ualls covered ruth esoteric female 
figures, and there ss ere portions of roof held up by elab- 
orately carted stone pillars. The album had this infor- 
mation: "Prithtt Raj Temple uas erected by Prithti 
Raj and later Kutub-ud-din corered the pillars rrith 
plaster and gave the name of Kutub Mosque. Again 
plaster came dotsm by itself to show the signs of Aryan 
civilization.” Tai never voiced her thoughts in these 
ancient places but mine were wandering in those cen- 
turies before Christ when for hundreds of years Indians 
carved stones and built temples. 

Walking on T*e saw the Iron Pilbr. I read. "The 
iron pillar near Kutub Minar is made of solid, pure 
iron. It is 22 f«t high and 16 inches in diameter and 
weighs 18 tons. This shaft never gels rusty.” I. like all 
the other vievsers, ran rny hand up and down iu shiny 
side. It was pleasant to see these past glories. ^V’e 
strolled on, Tai saying, “There it is. There is the sixth 
story of the Kutub Minar.” The little last section stood 
there, a tmy stone tower among Bower beds, as if it had 
been designed as a garden ornament but I wished that 
it u-as back in place, as the crown of the Kutub Minar 

Many Indbn &mUy parties were strolling about en 
joying their ancient l^udes on the lovely day The 
men were in Western shirts and trousers, women in 
pale saru, boys in neat shorts and shirts, little girls m 
bright smocks 

“Humayun's Tomb,” Tai said to the driver as we got 



back in the car. It was not far till he stopped but in 
tltose few minutes I liad ret'ietv'cd Humayun in my 
guidebook. He, I knetr, teas the son of Balwr. He had 
had to flee to Persia, there had married a girl of 
fourteen, Hamida Danoe, who gave birth to a son 
named Akbat at Amarkoi in 1542. After a lapse of years 
Humayun again came to India to regain his lost post* 
tion witii only 15,000 horses and seized Punjab, Delhi, 
and Agra. Scarcely he had enjoyed his throne at Delhi 
for six months tv’hcn he slipped dourj from tl)c polished 
steps of his palace and dM on January 21, 1550, leav- 
ing Akbar {my favorite emperor) a boy of fourteen. 1 
opened the album and read, ‘'Humayim’s Tomb was 
erected by Akbar’s mother, Hamida Begum, tvife of 
Humayun, in the year 1557 a.o. at a cost of Rs 18 Lakhs 
on a site selected by Humayun himself." 

Our car had halted. Tat was out saying, "Come, 
Akka." Tlie elaborate entrance, the stretch of wall with 
arches, niches and decorations called a gate by Indians 
surprised me. Pictures show Just die tomb. We walked 
in through the iiigii arch over the stones, broken and 
worn. A guard inside in the dim coolness }>ad cards for 
sale. Tai ts*as impatient, but I bought and turned them 
over to read. The only information was that this was 
"Humayiin’s Tomb. TTie earliest Mogtil architecture 
in India built by his svife." 

IVe stood in the shade of the arch looking out at 
the svide double s«lk of stone, svater running in a nar- 
row channel between, svith pools of tvaier at intervals. 
At the end of die long vista die magnificent red sand- 
stone building rose up against llte sky, blue with clouds 
like a painted backdrop. TJiere was an enormous four- 
square pkitform, three limes head height about the 
building. Niches all along it, framed by Mogul arches; 
the red sandstone svas so decorated svilh traceries of 
marble that it looked like the embroidered end of a 
sha\vl. Above this rose the main structure of the tomb, 
the center arch huge. Uvo large but lesser arches on 
either side, and to crown it, the lovely dome of tvhite 
marble, a soft round shape, the inspiration, it is felt, for 
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the dome of the Taj Mahal. Huraajim lay in his long 
sleep under this marble bosom, warmed e\’cn in death 
by the love of his wife. 

Tai and I walked wthin the tomb and about it. 
Slowly ue enjoyed its beauty. Under the shade trees, 
on the las^•ns, Indian families had spread cloths and svere 
having lunch and tea. Tai said, “Akka, we must go and 
call on Kamlabai. It is just the time when she will be 
coming home from her oDHre." 


\Vhen we drove through the gate at Lady Invin Col- 
lege, girls were strolling about in the paths in their long 
trousers of thin cotton material with long tunics over 
them. My mind was sull vrith Hamida Banoe Begum, 
Humayun’s wife. She too wore long trousers, a long 
tunic, and filmy scarf across her bosom, long ends fall- 
ing loose behind. The girb too had chiffon scarves 
draped across their shoulders, although now this 
Punjabi dress vs'as used by the girb for convenience in 
games. ^Ve passed a cennb court; the girb were serving, 
chasing balls, their scarb were hung over one comer of 
the net 

Kamlabai vt-as just going up the steps of her house 
as our taxi pulled into her driveway. She welcomed us, 
her big body, strong face, a human tower of strength. 
She called to her cook to bring tea, telling us that she 
had an early dmner engagement but urging us to come 
in for a little vbit She invited us to come back the 
next morning at ten for the first celebration of the open 
ing of their nursery school. We left promptly, we too 
had to have our dinner early at the Impend, for we 
planned that evening to vbit Chandi Chowk, the bazaar 
in Old Delhi. 


Tai and I had kept our taxi waitmg so there ''■as no 
delay. Back at the ImperiaL we rested m the comfort of 
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oiir room, then enjoycti our sumptuous meal in the din- 
ing room. We were alu'ays seated at the same table: the 
bearer made us feel that tee were liu special charge*, 
lie no longer ashed our choice for dessert, but brought 
Tai and me two servings of ice cream. 

It was still light when we vralkcd out for the door- 
man to blow his w Itistle for a taxi. I sfai full of excite- 
ment. Baraars roused the American mercantile instinct 
strong in me. Chandi Chowk. svas once the richest ba- 
raar in the world, but a* we went tinder the old high 
gale from New Delhi imo Old DeJJu e>’er>'ililng seem^ 
poor and mean. Only the Red Fort towering high with 
its battlement svalls was grand. My eyes came down 
from its towen. I couhl hardly bclics'c w'hai I was see- 
ing— the tj'ide grassy space before the iqDs sv-as covered 
with marquees of every color, banners liefore them, and 
everywhere Indian families, bullock carts, bullocks, 
cows, buffalos, children running, cooking pots over lit- 
tle fires. There ss'as the noise, the motion and ilie smell 
of a mass of people. 

“Is it part of Divalt?** t asked. 

“No," Tai replied. “Tlicse arc refugee? from the 
Jumna flood. Don’t you remember? This morning we 
saw the headline in the Times 0/ India, ‘Jumna flooding, 
tiiousands of refugees.* " 

“Bur." I said, “this look* like a camnal with gay 
tents.” 

“Tlie tents belong to the various religious communi- 
ties in Delhi. They are used for gatherings, and for 
emergencies. They are set up here to administer relief 
just as tlie Red Cross docs in the United States. The 
banners designate winch areas are being handled by 
which community. See the men tiuing b.rck of the fables 
at each banner and the people qtieued up before them? 
Those are ofTidals handing out tickets gootl for food, 
fuel, and grain." I looked back as our taxi sped on; this 
was Hood in India. 

Our taxi soon drew up to the side of the road and 
Tai started getting out. “Wliere is Chandi Chowk?” I 
asked. 



to ^\alk to sec but wc'JI Imx tlie taxi ^s-aii here for us." 

Directly tve turned into the narrow tx-ay. wc sverc in 
bedlam. Dark ancient building* hemmed in Uie sides, 
seeming so nearly to touch at the top that I wondered 
how the moon could look in to gise Chandi Chowk 
its name, Moonlight Asxnue. Tliere sx-as a rough stone 
walk, a street of cobbles and on it* other side another 
walk. Shops CTQU'ded close on both sides, each one a 
stall, merchants were squatting on the walks, a few sx’ares 
spread on a tray. Jfen, women, children W'cre cs'ety- 
wherc, crowding, pushing. laughing, filling Chandt 
Chowk. Tai svas laughing too as she said, “Akka. this 
is India just before DivalL" People were buying saris, 
shirts, jewelry’. Paper lanterns, paper decorations, paper 
flosxen, and to)s sxxre being sold. We crosx'ded close to 
the sweet shops to see the sweeimeau arranged in spires 
and palaces for the Divali fesUsal. The delicious sweets, 
whidt resembled rich fudge, were made of sugared 
honey and milL 

Tat sho^'ed her way into a toy shop, the narrow 
sheh'ej along one svall held a few to}S but mostly there 
were aicket bats and balb. She selected good ones for 
her four grandsons. I said. "IVTiat about the girls?" she 
looked at me and said, "ril get them something to 
svear." I^Ticn I saw sweater* hanging out I insisted on 
Slopping. They svere machine made, but witli quite a 
bit of style. Tai fell into the spirit of it m spite of my 
saying that I svould buy the presents for the girls. "We 
chose four of them, made long like coats, larger ones for 
Satish and Pramila, smaller ones for ihe one-year-old 
girb. 

■\Ve passed a stall hung full of make-believe Raja’s 
costumes, fronts elegant ivith glitter of gold braid and 
many colored sequins. I stopped, entranced, my mind 
full of the Mogul emperor*. “My grandsons would lose 
these to dress up in," I said. So, laughing, we bought 
tsv'o outfits, one red, one blue, then we added magnifi- 
cent turbaned caps, huge domes of gold silk. We 
stopped just once more, Xai bending dosvn to a thin. 



Irail old Indian man. On his little tray, he had the 
bright little shapes that Indian girls paste on their fore* 
heads for beauty marks. We were ptuhed about as we 
stood buying from him: I could not sec how his tray 
svas kept free from the many feet. In the moment, he 
lold Tai his story. He svas a Hindu driven out of Paki- 
sDn; he and hh ss-ife Ihetl like many other refugees, 
under some boards set up as a Ican-to in one of the 
aheys off titis street. All the money he li*id left in 
these fesv bright hits of paper. 

Ctrrieil au*ay with the excitement of the crowd, sve 
s^enc to the end of the street, almost si^ept out into the 
motor traffic of another main diOToughfarc. I thought 
when we turned back we would never be able to make 
our yvaj against this human tide, hut stre found people 
s^cre going in botli directions. It tvas dusk now, kero- 
sene flares burned before some of the shops, there sverc 
dim electric llgfits over the street. Ta! and I began to 
Weary of the ronstani push and noise bur sve were sti)] 
laughing svith die gaiety of die crowd when sve emerged 
at the other end. "Akl^. look at your hair." I put up 
my h.ind, most of my pins were gene, it teas flying in 
e\cry direction. Then 1 noticed my suit. Its damask 
silk was fastened down the front sviih a rosv of tiny jet 
buttons; three of them stere gone. Dut Tai's hair and 
sari were tidy as usual. Our taxi pulled up beside us 
and SVC ssere still laughingas sve got in. 




Tai and I svere up early the next morning with 
another full day ahead of sis. It was against Tai’s code 
of manners to tell me what to svear, so 1 judged the oc- 
casion by svaiting until she took out her sari; then I 
would put on a suit to match. I did not expect her to 
put on one of her very best silks this morning, but when 
she did I quickly took out one of my best suits. Words 
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of praise \vere against her code too so she never said, 
‘‘Hou’ nice you look today," but e>en svithout svords I 
knew that this time she tvas satisfied ssith my choice of 
clothes. The sun svas up. it would be pleasantly warm, 
and I could sense that we would enjoy today’s events. 

We left the Imperial at 8:15, but when sve drote 
into Lady ln\-in campus there ivere already many cars 
about. The nursery school celebration was to be held 
on the lawn in the angle of one of the main buildings. 
There were as many men in die audience as svomen; 
one of the reasons for the early hour w-as so that these 
lawyers, docton, and business men could attmd before 
going to their offices. 

One of the girl ushers whispered to Tai. She turned 
to me. "Kamlabai has sent for me to sit on the plat- 
form.” 

•TV'ill you speak?” I whispered. 

No." Tai sshispered back. "Raj Kumari, [her full 
name was Raj Kunuri Amrutkour] our Minuter of 
Health, is to give the address. She is one of our top 
sroraen, bom a rojal princess, but Used the life with 
Gandhiji and all tire rest.” 

First the nursery school children ere paraded across 
the verandah, the announcer giving the name of each 
child. 1 was enchanted. AH the little girls wore silken 
saris, earring, golden bangles on their little wrists, and 
the little boys w ere magnificent in brocade tunics, satin 
trousers and turbans, blue, yellow, pink, no ordinary 
draping, these rvcre miniatures of Rajahs’ headdresses, 
bejeireled and « ith feathers. 

I thought of the nursery school sve had visited in 
Amrasli. "We had not seen the tuition children who at- 
tended mommgs, but the chanty children of the after- 
noons. The rags they arrived m had been taken off. 
they were dressed in their school uniforms, sitting in a 
cirde, each on a little wotcn mat Each child had a 
small tin mug in his or her hand. Their eyes tvere 
fastened on the tw-o young teachers standing in the 
center. One of them had a metal jug— the other teacher 
tvonld take a child's cup, hold it rshile it tv'as poured 
half full of milk. The duldren sat solemnly, intent as 


tlie round was made. Then at a signal the mill, tras 
dnink. Some drank it in a single gulp, a few sipped; 
not a drop tos spilled. This sras rcconitituted dried 
milk, a gilt from the United States, one of the most 
useful gifts that we are making to India. 

1 looked at the thin little faces, the legs just thin 
stems, the skinny little arms and asked, "Cut why don’t 
you git’c them a full cup?” 

The ansu'cr was, “Tire milk has to be divided for all 
India. Tliis is our quota. The children are thankful to 
have even a half cup of milk," 

And I remembered the many neat signs I had seen 
in every city, "Montessori Kindergarten." Tai Jiad told 
me that the discipline of these schools too was very 
popular with Indian parents. 

I bronght myself back to the ceremony as Kamlabai 
uat being introduced as Directress of Lady Invin Col- 
Jej^. Slic spoke giving a history of the opening of the 
nursery school and its rapid growth. Then she in- 
troduced Raj Kumari, who rose, a tall, lovely but aging 
woman, her pale pink sari draped closely about her 
slender form, the palu over her jiead, not coming oicr 
her face but still giving the elTcct of shutting out'thc 
world. Raj Kumari spoke of the forward movement of 
Lady Irwin College in organiiing a nursery school; 
then, letting her palu hill back off her head, she made 
an impassioned plea for these favored parents to he 
leaders in social work so that the conditions of all Indian 
children should be bettered. Her speech was as brief 
as it was forceful. 

At one side, a table lud been spread witli a while 
cloth; fruit punch and cakes were being served. As 
parents rose and the chatter of the children began to be 
heard, giris were carrying plates to the speakers, and a 
girl came to me saying that I was to join them. There 
was a pleasant confusion, people coming up to chat 
with Raj Kumari and Kamlalui, Tai and I being in- 
cluded with introductions and chitchat. But quickly 
the celebration scattered, and Tai and I ivith them to 
our waiting taxi. 





US ivarml}’ saying, “How wonderful to see yott, Tai. 
How ivas yonr stay in the United States? My liusband 
is away now. He will be sorry to have missed seeing 
you." 

Mrs. Jatar seated us then and began telling Tai Uiat 
she had just been in Nagpur (die home toivn of botit 
of them) to address a meeting of tvomen university 
graduates. 

"Oh Tai, 1 svish you could have been present. I in- 
tended to make a routine talk but as I stood there look- 
ing at them so satisfied with the fact that they held uni- 
versity degrees. 1 let them have it. I told tliem that 
svomen university graduates were not going ahead in the 
dcsclopmcniof India as they should. Of course tliis svas 
conirovenial. Tlic minute I '^"as ilirough, discussion 
began." Then Mrs. Jaur began to tell Tai wli.n this 
one and that one had said, all of them svomcn whom 
both kneiv well, Mrs. Jatar continued. "I held my 
ground, but Uiere was a lot ot argument. Of course my 
speech svas carried In the Nagpur papen and copied in 
the Times of India. Letters are still coming in about 
it." Tai had noted the clock on the wall: presently, 
svhen the fifteen minutes ivere up. she rose, but Mrs. 
Jatar made her sit dosvn again. It was three-quarters of 
an hour before we left, and Mn. Jaur sms still saying, 
“Tai, let me tell you lliis before you go.” But she, too, 
knew that her schedule was being tJirown off by this in- 
tciTuption, and she let us go, first calling on Jjcr phone 
for one of her top men to show us through the offices. 
He was an older man, warmed by Tai’s interest and 
knowledge of work of this kind. We made a thorough 
tour, the man filling Tat’s hands with pamphlets and 
putting licr name on the mailing list for several publi- 
cations. 


Tai was in such a good mood that I asked if we 
could stop and look at the svarcs the Tibetans had 
spread for sale on the svalk in front of the Imperial. 
She spoke to (he driver and we got out. Buddhas, 


winged lions, all sorts of oddments in brass and bronze 
were spread on the ground. I knesv that these people 
and their svares svere supposed to be EaV.es, the copper 
and brass from Birmingham, England. I looked at the 
women wearing dark, coarse woolen robes belted in 
svith Tibetan striped wool aprons. Anyone could put 
on those clothes but they couldn't make their faces 
into that flat Mongolian countenance with the slanted 
eyes. The svomcn stood there stolidly as I looked. Two 
men were lounging on the ground behind them. Yak 
butter had been a tvord that to me s^'as the threshhold 
of a strange siorld. Here were people out of it. greasy 
hair, greasy clothes, greasy with yak butter. 

All at once Tai said. "Akka, see the lights." They 
were pierced copper globes about is^elve inches in di- 
ameter. They had chains to hang from a ceiling, and a 
fat candle had sat in their base in Tibet, but it svould 
be easy to suspend a cord svith an electric bulb inside 
them. Tai longed for fesv things, but I knesv at once 
she desired one of these. 1 began looking at them. Ses’* 
eral had pieces broken, but one globe svas perfect. 

"Hots' much?’* I said. 

"Thirty rupees." 

"Akka, Akka," Tai broke in, "do not buy it, it is 
too much." 

The men were up on their feet, one of them came 
close, 1 look out my rupees, gave them to him, and t'C 
walked laughing, around through the side garden into 
the Imperial, Tai still saying. ",\kka, you do too 
much.” TTien she looked at the pierced copper globe; 
she could sec light shining from it. "Akka, it trill 
ah\a}-s be my family's special light for Divali." 

Directly, v.e went down to lunch; Tai was urging 
me to eat plenty of Western food, so I had two ice 
creams. Back in our roonu, we packed our clothes, 
baskets, and nuts, all the things from Kashmir stuffed m 
and added to our carryalls and suitcases, and we now 
had the turbans from Chandi Chowk, the costumes, 
bats, sweaters, and Tai’s lamp. "Tai." I said. "It is a 
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good thing Uierc are ahvays so many porters eager to 
carr)’." We didn’t rest. Tai wanted to taJ.e me to Birla 
Temple and aur train left for Xfachura at si': so we 
went out at once. Tat said “Small taxi” to the door- 
man. I teased, "We will have to have a large taxi for 
all our luggage to go to the train." 

hfadhu had taken uj to the Birla Temple in 
Mathura our first evening there. The svhitc marble, 
while ornately carved, had been calm in the dusk, and 
in the temple, the drums, the gongs, the priests blotring 
on the conch shell liad seemed routed. Tai was eager for 
me to see Birla Mandir in Delhi. It had been built a 
year later than the temple in Mathura, in 1036-40, by 
the same industrialist, Ghanshiam Dass Birla. TJie 
minute our taxi pulled up, we stepped out and I saw 
the huge pink monstrosity, three deep rose phallic 
towers flaunting their ugliness in the bright sun. Round 
the outer t\al{s booths rvere selling food cooked in scale 
oil. ^Wtere in hfaihura incense had hlled the air, here 
we had a stink. 

As Ave Avalked up the high flight of steps to the 
cement elephants at the entrance, I Uiought tltis is just 
as with us, the newest is the largest, the gaudiest. Inside 
the temple, and the inner grounds, everyiliing seemed 
distorted, confused. Tai pointed out the areas of the 
temple devoted wall the Hindu sects, and the shrine for 
the Buddhists. A few poor Hindus were moving about, 
children trailing after them. The gardens were filled 
with huge cement animals, tlieir jaws open, children 
running in and out. Everywhere 1 could see electric 
lights and the three high towers of the temple were out- 
lined with globes. At night, the light would be garish, 
the music raucous, and the sdnky smell outside would 
carry in. 


Back at the Imperial, we called for porters and a big 
taxi. I had settled our bill at the desk at noon, but 
tliere was a long line of hands to fill svith money by the 


time ve had our mountain of luggage loaded. Tai put 
a good sum in the hands of the chief doorman, say- 
ing, "You distribute.” 

Old Delhi station v.’as full as usual, long trains on 
the many tracks, beggars, hawkers, travelen pushing 
everytvhere in the din, the smell of food mingling svith 
the smell of the crotvd; it was utter confusion. Then 
Tai pushed the doors of the compartment shut and 
seaired them. W'e were off with the usual clanking and 
roaring of tlie train. "Settle back and rest, Akka.” Tai 
hunted my cushion out of the pile of luggage and pul it 
at my back. 



Out or tice ntAtv wr.vootvs I conJd see sheets oJ water, 
shimmering in the dusk. 

“Tai," I said, "there is so much v-aier.” 

She looked and said, "ALka. remember we had rain 
in Kashmir, and there sverc such heavy rains and snows 
in the Himalayas that planes did not come in till our 
last day, Indians have worked hard at building bunds, 
dams, and diverting svater into big canal projects to ir- 
rigate thousands of acres. But the Himalayas are so 
high and vast that great quantities of water still rush 
dosvn over the plains and sve do not as yet have all o! it 
in control." 

It was dark at eight o’clock, svhen our train pulled 
Into Mathura station. Madhu ss’as not on the platform 
to meet us. Tai had written him but we had had such 
bad luck with mail that Tai said, "Madhu has not re- 
ceived my letter. We svill get a tonga and proceed by 
ourselves to the canning compound." 

Porters had lifted our luggage off the train: Tai had 
held them with us on the platform svhile waiting. The 
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platform tvas still filled svith people, all poor Indians 
with grimy saris and dhotis. Some were huddled in 
groups, crouched in easy positions, but many -were lying 
stretched out asleep. 

"Tai, arc they tvaiting for a later train to take them 
to a Mela [religious festival]?" 

Tai did not answer my question but said, "Come, 
Akka." 

Into the station sve went. Inside the floor was cov- 
ered, every inch of it, with Indians. Group after group 
sras lying dosvn. as many as could get under a blanket, 
their faces covered. The ones that could not find space 
to lie dotvn were crouched around the svalls or leaning 
up against the brick piers that supported the large roof. 

"Tai, wc have never seen anything like this before," 
I said, as we picked and pushed our way aCTOSS the room 
following our porters. 

Outside there were a tew rickshaws and two tongas. 
It sv-as obvious that our luggage tvould take both tongas. 
Tai did not want us to ride in a tonga alone after dark, 
but she didn't want to trust part of our luggage alone 
in a tonga for the two-mile drive out to the canning 
company. It svas dark now but the moon tvas up. 
"Tai," 1 said, ‘Tm not afraid. Let me go in the first 
tonga; you can make your conga wallah keep just be- 
hind me." Tai never admitted fear, but she was cau- 
tious. Murder is rare in India, but dacoitism (robbery) 
b common, especially after dark on lonely roads. 

As the porters packed our luggage in, the ponies 
stood heads dosvn, dbpirited. Their ribs were showing 
but they had red brushes on their heads, like circus 
ponies, and a circle of bells on their necks TTie better 
of the tongas, the one that Tai helped me into, had an 
old French auto horn and I soon kneiv that my driver 
squeezed it at every opportunity. Off we set. the tonga 
svallahs snapping their whips, the bells jingling, our 
tivo-wheeled carts straying -ivith the weight, and my 
driver squeezing his French horn. Straight ahead on the 
road tve went, the moon shining dotvn through the road- 
side trees. Our gay mood was still with us. 

At the coTTier o! the tanusiinent, the housing for the 



military, tiie road turned out into tlie country. Tai’s 
tonga tvas just behind me; the ponies were trotting 
peacefully along, but there were many people walking 
along tile roadside, going both rvays. At eight at night 
roads are usually deserted. Suddenly a jeep came dash- 
ing from behind and stoj^d abruptly beside my tonga. 
An American man leaned out tosvardi me. 

“Are you Miss Wilcox?*’ 

"No." I said. 

"The coolies at the station told us an American and 
another woman had set out for Brindahan in tongas. 
The road is so under svater It is dangerous to go 
through." 

Tai in her tonga pulled up on the other side o£ 
me just as I said, “We arc going to Mathura Products 
Company." 

“Turn backl" the man said, shouting over the roar 
of the molar of his jeep. “The canning factory is sur- 
rounded by ivater. flooded. You must turn back " 
Tai had gotten out of her tonga like a flash and ivas 
around beside the man. 

"My son and his family live in the compound at the 
canning factory, 1 must find them." She looked up at 
the man svith a steady gate, but she did not ask him to 
help us. It was as if the man did not see or hear her. 
He backed his jeep as suddenly as he had come, scatter- 
ing groups o! Indians walking along, turned his vehicle, 
and was off in a flash Tai stood, then she said, "Not 
even for you, an American, would he offer help. He is 
from the missionaries at Brindahan. 

Tai got back into her tonga. Her actions ivere sivift 
now. “1 will go ahead,” she called. 

I don't think she leaned fonvard and used the whip 
on the pony herself, but her tonga was rattling aliead at 
a good rate of speed. My man used the whip on his pony 
to keep up. I could see water on both sides o! the road, 
water black and treacherous as the moon lighted it. 
Tai’s tonga came to a sudden halt As I came up I could 
see aheadof us avast slieet of dirty ivatcr. It was lapping 
higher wnth the ugly sound of a river out of control. 



We got out and stood there clinging to one another. 
Our thoughts tvere with Madhu, Madhurani, and the 
five little children. They ivere out in that swirling, ti- 
dying flood.’ Tai said, “Akka. Akka.” Then she began 
to question bystanders. This had happened suddenly, 
they told her. The Jumna svas flooding. There bad 
been a sudden rise in the skater and a further rise svas 
predicted. Hundreds of houses on the river bank were 
in danger. Just a little svhile ago the wall of the can- 
ning company had broken; the factory svas flooded. Tai 
kept saying, "But my children. Did they get the families 
out?” The bystanders jerked their heads to the side 
svith sympathy. There was a splashing in the water and 
out of the darkness on a bicycle came a man with turban 
and whiskers. Madhu had sent him to look for us. 

"Your son and family are safe. They are just about 
to evacuate them. They have a raft." 

The man from the factory told us that sve tvere about 
half a mile from the factory. The svater in front of us 
was only a couple of feet deep. Then there svas another 
crest of high ground. Beyond that svas the Jumna it- 
self. The raft would have only a short disunce to go 
over the really deep swift svater. Tai said, "We svill send 
one tonga through this water to the higher ground to 
bring them here." Tai gave orders to the tonga svallahs. 
Neither svas willing to brave the water. 

1 kept saying in a lorv voice, "Offer more, Tai.” At 
last the stouter man, rvith the stouter pony, said he 
would go. Feverishly Tai pushed them as they piled the 
luggage into the other tonga. The pony stopped short 
as be felt the trater on his legs. The man ivhipped him. 
Soon he rvas splashing through. "We couldn’t see ahead 
in the blackness to the high ground. Tai clung to me, 
her body stiff. My mind kept seeing in the darkness the 
little makeshift raft sivept in the torrent svith Madhu, 
Afadhurani, and the fis'c little children huddled on it. 

Time passed, each minute longer. We heard again 
the splashing of svater. The tonga appeared. In it was 
the family, all of them. Out got Madhu, Surat in one 
arm. Satish in the other. Madhurani svas holding 
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Prabhavati Jjjgh on her shoulder. The Hvo older boys 
were close to tliem. Tlie children’s eyes svere svidc but 
there was no fright. Tai was embracing the children. 
Madhu began to tel! ns about tlie situation. Madhurani, 
ik'itli the siveet calm lool. that was so tcarm it fek like a 
smile, said, "Mother, Atinti, did you have a pleasant 
time in Kashmir?" 

77ic Jumna had been flooding for several days. The 
authorities had predicted a further rise of three feet. 
TTie manager had felt the wall of the factory compound 
ss’ould hold, hut nevertheless had had them take pre- 
cautions. AH machinery had been moved: they had been 
working hard getting the cases of tinned goods up when 
there was a quick, rise in the Jumna. Suddenly the 
factory wall svas breached. Fortunately, hfadhurani had 
had a coolie get all their belongings high up so they 
were safe. More rise of svaicr svas predicted, but they 
thought the factory svould stand. Already tliere was 
tliree feet of water in their quarters and it svas just as 
high in the luxurious guest quarters wheie Tai and I 
had lived. Madhurani, with Prabhavati, Prakash, and 
Kiran had come out on the raft first, two men poling it 
across the water, then Madhu had come with Surat and 
Satish. Tire raft svas too small for Uiem all to come at 
once. 

Wc stood there warm sviili the glow of safety. Tltere 
was more sphishing and a row of cooties appeared, ivalk- 
ing single file through the water, in the very center of 
what had been the toad. On their heads they had bed- 
rolls and big bundles. Tiien a man came out from the 
factory just beside us. its dim lights showing back of the 
roadside, the light of the moon fatting on his smiling 
face as he walked towards us. He and ^^adhu knesv one 
another only as managers, in neighboring factories. 
^fadhu tvas production manager at the Xfathura, but 
this man. named Goyal, W'asboth manager and osvncr of 
the factory, Kaslu Taps and Cocks. He told us tliac tliis 
was a nesv factory, just being opened, that tlicir office 
building ss*as empty except for a couple of big tables. 
^Ve could sleep there tliat night. 



Afadhu accepted at once and our little procession 
made its way around into the factory grounds. Tai hung 
onto me as rvx felt our way over the unes-en earth in the 
darkness. ^I'e irent through a small door into a space 
txvelve by twenty, with a brick floor, ne^vly laid but un- 
even and already littered. There svere no ivindosvs but 
at the street end big double doors could be throtvn open 
for air and light. A single board held them shut; a single 
bulb dangled doA\'n, making a dim Hgbt. “Akka, Akka, 
what have I got you into?'* Tai murmured. Prakash and 
Kiran, the two older boys, had attached themselves to 
us. The other three rvere close to their mother. All of 
them were quiet, like baby quail svhose mother has told 
them to be silent, motionless, in danger. 

In that instant, the coolies came in with the bed- 
rolls. Madhu directed the tables to be pushed together 
in one comer; Goyal came in, followed by tsvo of his 
servants carrying two charpoys (rope beds). Our tonga 
V’allah came in with our bedrolls and luggage. Tai said, 
“Akka, poor as it is, you have a place to Jay your tired 
body." Fatigue was creeping over roe and Tai looked 
tvom. The vision v.'as still sharp in my mind of her 
standing close by the black deadly waters praying, yearn- 
ing for the safety of her children, but now we had 
shelter. 

Before opening the bedrolls, Madhurani directed 
the floor to be swept. From somewhere they got one of 
the little bundles of reeds they used for brooms and one 
of the servants to dust the floor. Tai coughed and said, 
“Come, Akka, we ivill step outside and pay off our tonga 
wallah." 

The men were svaiting. When I said, "Be generous, 
Tai,” Tai gave me an indignant look and said, “I knosv 
the time for that." The men were demanding in loud 
voices. Tai gave the one what he asked; the other, the 
one svho had gone through the w-ater, she gase much 
more. They left quarreling with one another. 

Back in the offee, we found pushed against the large 
doors, the tivo charpoys, our bedrolls open on them 
Afadhurani uas already squatting on the tables, her bed- 



rolls spread, tlic three younger children lying dowTi. 
Goyal \\as just leaving, the warm smile still on his face. 
‘'\Ve have pushed your beds against the outside door 
to make it more difficult tor someone to break in, but 
you u’ill be safe, ^^y servants will guard the grounds all 
night; they will not sleep. Tai had me lie down; there 
was no taking off of clothes. Prafcash and Surat were still 
standing by. 

Tai said, "There is room for Prakash with me but, 
Surat, you tvlll have to go ivith your father.” Madhu 
lifted him up on the tables, shut and bolted the small 
door, turned out the light. He got up so easily on the 
tables 1 did not hear him. There was no sound from 
the family. 

1 opened and sluii roy eyes several times to get them 
used to the darkness. Tai’s bed was tight against mine; 
she rvas next to me. Prakash u'as by the door. I knew 
that she rvas silting rvrapped in her devotions, but I 
could not see her and I jumped when she touclied me, 
patting my facie, and leaning dose to whisper in my ear, 
"Krishna came again for me, Akka." 


2 


It was morning ivhen I woke. Tai and Prakash had 
gotten out of their bed without waking me. Madhu was 
gone, the small door ivas open, and lifadhurani svas 
sitting widi the children on the tables..! sat up witJi a 
start. Tai and the boys came and sal on the edge of roy 
bed and all of us began to laugh. Our faces, our hands, 
our clothes svere dirty, we were hungry, we had nothing 
to eat, no place to go; we were refugees from the flood. 

Then hladhu came and said, "Come. Mother, come 
Aunti, I have water outside I svill pour for you." The 
water was cold as it trickled over our hands', and sve 
splashed it over our faces. We had just finished when 
Kashi Goyal rode in, in a rickshaiv. He was still our 
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smiling Krishna. He had containers of various sires on 
the seat beside him. Tlie hot food ss-as carried into the 
office for the family, but Tai and I s\ere loaded into the 
richshatv" ve svere to have baths and breakfast at his 
home. A servtmt brought a bicycle and Kashi pedaled 
just ahead of us. We looked back at the ssater; it svas 
still lapping insistently up at the harrier but it did not 
seem ugly as it had in the darkness. People scere passing 
up and do^m the road: some were svandering along, a 
few were on bicycles. It seemed a long way until sve 
came to the turn into town, the land barren and biblicak 
bits of old temples and ruins evident in the barren hills 
on both sides. 

No'v xve uerc riding on city streets, is’alls about the 
compounds,* there ivere no modem buildings here. I 
thought about Mathura. It had displeased Tai s»-hai 1 
read the signpost ^futt^l. 

"That S'l-as a disgrace the British put on the city; that 
svord has horrid connotations. Mathura is one of the 
seven holy cities in India, the second most holy because 
it was the birthplace of Lord Krishna." Mathura is one 
of the oldest in India. The population is abooi eighty 
thousand. There U no hotel nor food for a kVestemer. 
The constant throngs of pilgrims used the large bouses 
(hostels) built by their various sects and castes along the 
river Jumna. 

tVe entered the main bamar, jolting along now on 
the andent stone slabs that paved it. In the early morn- 
ing the stalls v ere not open. This andent bataar bought 
and sold just as people did thousands of years ago; it 
was the prindpal, the only business place in the city. 
The buildings two and three stories high, kept the 
narrow streets in shade. We v\crc winding, turning, 
Kashi ahead of us; at one turn he stopped, got off. Our 
rickshaw pulled up. Between the buildings we could 
see a still narrower way. going up sharply with steps at 
intervals. Kashi started walking up. v\e following. .At 
each level we could see the entrance to a dv\ellmg. "Mv 
family has lit ed here for hundreds of years," he sard At 
Uie third Boor he led us mto a small halK-av; a door 



opened into a courtyard, its floor hca>7 wire, supported 
by woocicn beams. Above it vras another v.'irc floor, that 
one open to the sVy. \ i»ad just a glimpse of a couple ol 
old svomcn squatting where the early sunlight fell on 
ihein. 

Kashi led us up a narrow Iialf flight of stairs entering 
directly into a narrow room. '‘My brother's bedroom.'’ 
he said, seating us on a couple of rane-baeVed armchairs 
against one ss'all. TIten Itc left us. shutting the door f)e- 
hind him. Close to us, against the other wall, was a 
svtxxlen bed, a green comforter pulled up over its 
tumble of bedding. A clock ticked on a high shelf, a 
Imall radio beside it A Western suit and some shirts 
hung from naiU on the svall. Tlie single latticed window 
at the end of the room filtered in some light. 

1 skhispeml lo Tai. "What caste are these people?” 

"Third caste." she sshispeied back. "Valsyas, the 
merchant caste." 

"Are we sseleomc?" 

"U'e are the cMesi son's guests." she answered, “bttt 
it will takea little time lor them to make .irrangements." 

I svas indeed hungry and tired when at last Kashi 
came kick, followed by a young girl, a thin child about 
eight. Her dark fare had shiny black tight braids on 
each side; her frock svas cotton, skimpy. Kashi said, "She 
will direct you to your bath." Dosvn the narrow steps 
tsx svent and out. just skirting the edge of the courtyanl. 
Tlie old w omen, their palus over tlicir heads, were hold- 
ing them over their faces svilh their thin browm hands, 
ljut I could feel their dark ejes peering sharply out at 
me from the folds. Into another narrow $tairw.iy w-e 
svenc, and at the lop into a narrowr hall that led into a 
bathroom: a long row of sulls. eacli closed wills svooden 
slotted doon. ’nicre svas a up, water dripping down 
info the drain in the floor, and a tin cup. 

Tlie first door Tai opened had a marble slab, a 
bucket of water steaming hot and a lou beside it. The 
next svas the same, "Hut, Tai," I said, "I am desperate." 
At die other end wx found latrines, Japanese style. I got 
the Swedish toilet paper out of my bag and crouched, 
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thankful for ctcti this awkward relieL That done, I tried 
to avoid the bath, but Tai would have none of that, so 
somehow I got my clothes off in the narrow quarters and 
found the hot svater Tai splashed over me refreshing. 

The thin little girl svas waiting outside and led us 
back to the bedroom. Again sve sat waiting, but not so 
long this time, before Kashi came up the steps and 
pulled out from sometvherc in the jumble of the 
brother’s room a couple of small rickety tables. Then 
he began to reach down the stairs. His hands svould 
come back first i\nih stainless steel thals, some food on 
them, then containers with chapattis, vegetables, tea— 
' a full meak 'We could not see who brought the food for 
Kashi to band to us, and he disappeared rthile i«*e ate, 
hut he seemed to know svhcn we were through. At his 
appearance, Tai said that we must go back to our family. 

As sve went dostiti the steps to the bazaar, there sscre 
servant svomen climbing up and dosvm. Kashi helped us 
into the rickshaw. Now shops svere open and Indian 
men, a few in Western clothes, but most of them in 
shirts, pajama pants, or dhotis, were walking idly along 
the narrou- wzj. 

Small girb, wearing Crocks, in little groups, tvere 
gossiping with one another just like women, and boys 
in shorts and shirts svcrc running along, the boisterous 
ones shouting, paying no attention to the girls. A fciv of 
them carried slates in cloth schoolbags, but most of them 
were brandishing boards, the size of slates, cut in one 
piece ssHth bandies, on which there was smling in chalk 
—homework. ^Ve passed one tonga, the horse high 
stepping and well groomed, the two-wbeeled cart shin- 
ing wath s-amish and snth leather upholstery. "Some 
stealthy man's tonga," Tai said aimvering my question- 
ing glance. The maze of small shops did not seem like 
individual units as we pedaled by at a good pace as 
whole groups were selling the same product My atten- 
tion svTis caught by doorways with archaic caivang in 
stone, voluptuous females, sometimes guarded by com 
panion figures, male slaves. Steps led up to dwellings, 
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some wiUi bnlconics ovcrlianging the street, some 
straiithi walls with open ssindows. 

"Tat look— looV,. up” I shouted, above the noise ami 
confusion of the street. Tat looked up just in time to see 
a bift monkey clambering down from the rooftop, make 
a liig swing fn tltrough an open window. ^Ve could hear 
above the street din, the sounds of breakage and the 
high screams and cries of tcomen. 

Tai laughed with me. but she said, "You can see for 
yourself why 1 don't like monkeys; they steal not only 
fruit but break into houses like that and do great 
damage." 

I didn't mention the many dogs, some lying 
stretched out along the edge of the narrow street, some 
limping along, and I aw one get a kicking as it came 
close to a food stall. Cows were everywhere, some lying 
asleep, some standing idly aliouL One cow was directly 
across the road. Our driver called out. but when it did 
not move, he wheeled himself close and gave it a slap, 
really a loving pat on its rear. It switched its tail and 
moved along. 'Tai said, "Oh, how I missed Indian eoivs 
while 1 tms in the United States. You can see. Aklca, the 
lovely expression on their faces and how gracefully they 
move." 


IVhen we reachetl the tap and cock factory the two 
wide doors of the oDice were open. Prakash and Kiran 
standing there were watching for us. They came run- 
ning as we wheeled aronnd and got out at the other 
side of the building. It was hot and sunny, but inside 
it was cool and dark. Madhitrani roused as we came in. 
She tias sitting cross legged on the tables. Satish, Surat, 
and Prabhavati asleep there. She was down at once, 
urging me to lie and rest a while. Tai urged too, $o 1 
did lie dowm on my charpoy, Tai silting down on the 
edge of hers, an arm around Prakash and Kiran, one on 
each side of her. Their hands and faces were clean and 



their suits spotless. Madhurani climbed back on the 
high tables with her babies. Tai was murmuring on and 
on to the boys. I fell asleep. 

It svas three svhen I ix^akened. Madhurani svas saying, 
“Aunti, will you have tea?” I sat up on the edge of the 
bed. I felt tousled. Kashi’s servant had brought tea. The 
older children each had a cup, but Prabhavati ss'as on 
her mother’s lap, half hidden by the palu. She sii'as more 
than a year old, but she was nursing, 

I broke tlie cozy silence. "Have you found a house 
for US'” I dared speak because Tai and I had come to a 
little understanding on our first trip to hfathura svhen 
plans ss’cre being made for Divali. ^^adhurani sstis to 
look for a house for us to live in for a month; the pay- 
ment tor it svas to be one of my parts of the Divali cele- 
bration. 

Madhurani said, "Perhaps tomorrow, Aunti.” 1 
looked at Tai. 

She said, "hfadhu is extremely busy at the factory. 
They are moving cases of tins up out of the u'ater. If 
this vnu Nagpur, I tvould knotv where to turn; here we 
will just have to see.” 

"Are Utere no agents for houses?” I asked. 

"No," Tai said, "Just private individuals " 

The American push welled up in me, but I could 
neither say nor do anything more. 1 sstis thankful that 
Kashi appeared in the door just then and asked if s%e 
svould like to see the factory. This at any rate tras action, 
not just sicung, wailing. Tai, the boys, and I went with 
him. found that the new factory, svhose office sve 
svere in, had a small old building as a warehouse, and 
across from us a new main building for the machinery 
that ixas soon to manufacture taps, cocks, and salves of 
brass and copper. 

TTie factory he wanted to show us, owned by his 
father. S'! as the old establbhraent in back, a saltpeter 
factory. Kashi Goyal was much like Madhu, a tall, svell- 
formed Indian, highly intelligent. He explained the 
factory so that even I had a quite complete picture of it 
Tliere w’ere high piles of trenched dirt. ^Vater W'as run 



ihrough il)i5 soil, arrangtnicnt being mailc for the water 
to tricUe down into iiuge rats where it was evaporatcil 
in the sun, also by boiling. Then it tsas cryscaUired by 
standing in tanks. "A most primitive method,” he said, 
“hut SVC produce several tons per day. Tlic Indian gov- 
ernment protects the price. It costs twice as much to 
produce as $.iltpetcr imported from Chile, South 
America.” 

I^'ithout thinking, I said. "Saltpeter is used in the 
msmihctiire of e.vplosives.” 

He laughed and parried tny remark with "The 
ancient use of saltpeter svas for fireworks. We use lots 
of fireworks at Divali. We do not know just how old this 
factory is. My family has owned it for the last seventy 
years.” 

Then he asked if my son could find out if there is 
any saltpeter manufactured in the United States. If lie 
coitld get the address of the factory, he would like to 
UTitc to them. And he ivas anxious for any literature or 
trade journals about taps and cocks. He spoke svith 
vigor. "In a couple of years, I plan to visit the United 
States.” 

We were back when MasUiu came. He sm clean but 
looked thin and strained. He svas smiling witli the nesvs 
that he had a place for sis. Tlie bookkeeper at the Nfa- 
thura factory, a refugee from Fakistan, had a block 
empty in the house that the government Jiad put up for 
him. It svould do for the moment. Tongas would have 
to be called to move us. The station wagon svould not 
start. In the confusion of the svall going down last night, 
it had not been moved to high enough ground an<l the 
engine had got svet. We had not gone to look at the river, 
but Madhu said svhiJe the crest had been reached, the 
water level had gone down only a few* inches. They still 
liad better than three feet of svaicr in the factory. 

Kashi GoyaVs rickshaw and servant came just then 
with containers full of hot food for us. The children sat 
in a row on the ufales to eat like birds on a brancli. 
Afadliurani svas holding Prabhasati in one arm as she 
served. Madhu, Tai, and 1 were sitting on a charpoy. 
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Pnibliavati fussed until Madhurani settled dosvn and 
let her nuzzle under her sari. Madhurani svas not eating, 
but I could see that there was plenty in the containers, 
and I knew that site would eat svhen we svere done, as 
was proper for an Indian matron. 

We ate leisurely. It was dusk by the time sve were 
done. The rickshaw s^-as outside. Once Madhurani had 
eaten, she and Madhu roiled and strapped their holdalls, 
Tai doing ours, not letting me help. Madhu, Mad- 
htirani, and the three yoangest set off in the rickshaw 
for the nesv block where we were to move. Madhu 
would come back witli tongas for us, our holdalls, and 
all the Kashmir Itiggage. Prakash and Kiran sat close to 
their grandmother, one on each side. The dim electric 
light was on: it ss-as dark. 

Madhu had closed the big doors when sse had started 
to eat. so sre sat shut in, waiting. Tai was laughing, talk- 
ing with the boys, telling them about our vopge on the 
freighter. At last ^fadhu svas back; he had the same 
tonga svallahs who had brought us out tlte night before 
but he had let the rickshaw go and it took a great deal 
of packing to get ali our belongings in. 

Tai and I were in one tonga following ^fadhu. He 
had both boys on his Up, Madhurani and the girls in 
the seat behind him. The moon was not up so the road 
svas dark and 8hadow7. A few white<lad Indian men 
were slipping along, but there s»-as no excitement to- 
night. 

^Vhen we came to the branches of the road, we 
turned in the direction we had gone to visit Krishna’s 
birthplace. I could sec the land dimly with its bare 
hummocks, the small ruined temples. Out a way the 
nerv settlement began, row upon row of white stucco 
blocks, high walls closing them off from the narrow 
streets going off at right angles from the mam road 
Three Krishna Naga was our new address. \Ve turned 
up the fourth street. There was a bad smell in the air 
Tai ivas moaning, “Oh, Akka. it is stinky here This is 
impossible for you." I couldn't see in the dark, but I 
kneiv there must be an open sewer ditch by the road Up 
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godo^s'an, over and o%er. I opened my eyes. With the 
shutters closed, the room was still dark but I could see 
Tat sitting upright, making hCT mommg devotions. The 
singing faded auay, “godowan. godovran.” I lay motion- 
less, not speaking, but Tai was auare that I ssas awake, 
because she came over onto my bed as soon as she 
finished her prayers. I could feel her happiness as she 
perched at my feet, pulling my covers up around her 
like a nest. Her children svcre safe, and she ss-as safe 
svitJi them. 

The singing rvas loud and clear now, with measured 
chant, the time beat off by the clap of sandals on the 
street 

‘‘^Vhy are they singing so early in the morning, Tai?" 
I jvhispered. It seemed loo early to speak out loud but 
the singers svere in full voice. 

"Akka. this is a special devotion at Divali time- 
‘Going around’ Is a very holy thing in Mathura, a holy 
city. Pilgrims coming here go around the circumference 
of Mathura; people tiling here go around at least once 
a year, some very religious souU svill go around every 
month. It is sacred too, to set up an area of any size, this 
one is about four square bloclU; during the month of 
Divali. a band of religious people will rise each morn- 
ing. start at five and go around these blocks singing. It 
b a symbol of great devotion.” 

"Are they saying, going around, going around?” 

"Oh, Akka, what foolbh notions you get about India. 
The song b about Govardhana, the mountain that b 
sacred to Krbbna 

The doors opened and Madhurani glided in carry- 
ing Prabhavau m one arm. a tray in her other hand. 
"Auntt, you need tea after your hard experience." The 
night before, Madhutani with her babies had come out 
on a raft from the fiooding Jumna, she had slept on a 
table; we had reached ihu block after dark, but she had 
come at six in the morning to me vrith “bed tea.” Now 
Kfadhurani sat on the edge of Tai's bed talking in a low 
voice, s\ath the «Mthing words one uses in India, to an 
elder person as I drank the hot, good tea. Prabhavatr 



had had her face hidden under her modjer's pahi; now 
she peeped out, then turned licr face against her 
mother's bosom sviiii a sharp cry. 

"Xfy wJiitc face and svhite hair arc too much for 
Iicr," 1 said laughing. Madbitrani got up, with Prab- 
basTiti mmed asvay from me. 

“Auntt, I must go.” 

At once I dressed. I was putting on a sss’caicr when 
Tai came in. "Akka,” she safd. "you have had no bath. 
As you knots’ the bathroom here is ade<]uate in old 
Indian style but Uierc svill be no hot water until they 
bring Madhunni s big copper Itcaicr." 

“I can live today without a bath," I replied. 

Tai did not pour water on me. Hindu fashion, that 
day but let merematn in my Christian dirt. 1 wondered 
at this moment if Tat would relate the filthy bathing 
habits in die United States. She tolerated showers, or a 
rubber tube with spray, but (eh the best w&s water 
poured on from a lota. She was really shocked that 1 
favored sitting in a hot tub bath. I appeased her a little 
by telling her tliat 1 stood in the tub aftenvardi and 
splashed clear svater on my body. I had lime for thoughts 
tliat morning; I could hear die children playing on the 
roof; the Punjabi diildren in the other family had gone 
to sdtool. Madhii was making trips back and forth with 
a tonga, bringing trunks and household gear in from 
their block at the Mathura Canning Factory. The "old 
woman” who was ilieir servant had appeared and was 
carrying Prabhavati about in her arms; Tai'and Mad- 
hurani were setting tilings in order. I made my bed and 
Tai's, but when I asked for a dustcloth and a broom, 
I met svith sharp reproof. I had forgotten titeir svays; as 
an elder it was not suitable for me to work, above all it 
was not suitable for any lady to sweep. 

I gave a quick Indian jerk of my head to the side 
at Tai’s words, but, inside, my American housewife’s 
instincts were roused; to clean and to help were cardinal 
virtues with me. I went out on the front verandah; it 
was littered and dusty. The front courtyard had a row 
of cannas on one side, many of the leaves were withered; 
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they had not been tv-atered or cared for. The marigolds 
on the otlier side of the rralk were in the same state, but 
there \\ ere a fes\' blooms, and a good many buds. Before 
the trail there were half a dozen red and yellow cocks- 
combs. The little courtyard itself teas dry clay, tvith 
humps and hollows, littered like the verandah floor. 

I tralked up and down the fetv feet of tralk. I could 
see above the wall a few young trees in neighboring 
courtyards, and across the four barbed t^ire strands of 
die side wall in the adjoining courtyard a rose had been 
trained, luxuriantly covering it. I felt so shut in that I 
opened the metal gale. I sat down on the edge of the 
verandah, a low step up from the courtyard. Almost at 
once, to my delight, a train of burros trotted by, ten of 
them in single file, carrying enormous saddlebags of 
rope mesh piled high with dried dung cakes. The 
burros were a light gray, almost svhite, and some of 
them had their forelocks, manes and tails dyed sky blue, 
others svere dyed a light cerise. Some of them had pink, 
some blue dots all over their bodies, and one burro— he 
must have been a favorite— had his legs dyed cerise. 
Behind them followed an Indian, bare except for a 
faded cerise dhoti; it sras just a scrap of cloth He 
was calling out to let the householders know that they 
could buy their dung cakes, for braziers, for the day. 

JTai came out just then and ansscered my question 
The burrcK had been decorated for the "Work Animals 
Festival.” All the* bullocks had had their horns painted 
Then she scolded about the gate. It must never be left 
open. It s'Tis not proper, she said, and it ivas not safe. 

The children Here looking oser the balcony when 
I went out to the back court)-ard and joined Tai; they 
svere calling, "Aji, Aji, come.” (Aji means grand 
mother.) So up the steep steps we went to see the roof 
terrace. \Ve found it in two parts, one covering the serv 
ice rooms that faced the bnck courtyard and the back 
balcony. Then another steep little flight up to a high 
rectangular balcony over the main pan of the house 
Surat and Sactsh here running and shouting Prakash 
and Kiran who were our guides joined them. We stood a 
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few minutes cnjojnng the cliildrcn's play in the warm 
sunshine; the sV.y was cloudless blue overhead. 

Then Tai and 1 went down, Tai saying that we 
would eat Madluirani had made the main meal early: 
tomorrow I would have a proper IjTcakfast. ^fadhu iiad 
gone to work. Very shortly we tvotild go to the bazaar. 
.Madhurani would have to begin getting her supplies for 
DisaJi. Everything must be ready before Mukund and 
his family came, for then the celebration W'ould be on 
us. My meal was easy for Madhurani; I had brought 
dovm a big sack of tinned ‘goods from Delhi. She had 
opened a can of Heinz tomato soup (BritisH-canned) 
and a tin of Danish iiam. She had cooked a mixed green 
vegetable for her family, ft was hot with pepper but 
Tai ailotved me one tablespoon. I liked it very much, 
but Tai said, '"Akka, your stomach can swnd only n 
small amount of our spices and peppens.” Madhurani 
had boiled sweet poutocs. English style, there svere 
diapattis, thin fbt cakes of unleavened bread, and she 
gas c me a kinana for dessert. Tai would not let me try 
to sit on the floor for my meals. She had put a steamer 
trunk with a blanket on it just at the entrance to the 
kitchenand borrowed from theother family a low table, 
large enough lohold my ihaland tumbler. It svas neatly 
spread svitli a square blue haudsvoven cloth. 1 sued a 
Kleenex for a napkin. Tiie family sat in a row on a 
narrow mat on the brick kitchen floor, Just an arm’s 
length from me, there svas Tai, next to hcr.Prakash, 
Kiran, Satish, Uicn Surat. Madhurani sat over against 
the wall, Prahhavaci lying in her arms, her head under 
the pain. She had a spoon with a long handle, so she 
could reads the family fhals. and serve more food as 
svas needed. Tlies were botliering us. When he was there 
Madhu sprayed but it did not seem to do much good. 

Once we were through, Prabhavaii svas asleep. Her 
mother laid her on the charpoy in the main room. Surat 
climbed up beside her; tlie otlier tJiree ran to play on 
the roof, and the old woman settled dosvn at the edge 
of the back verandah eating all that was left of tl\e 
Indian food. I had eaten the can of soup, the rest of the 
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ham %vas put atray for my evening meal. I heard the 
corrugated iron front gale creak and slam. The doors 
ivere open in the main room and we could see a thin, 
poor looking Indian standing on the front balcony. 
Madhurani said, "Ready, Aunti? Madhu has arranged 
for rickshaws to take us to the bazaar.” Outside, Tai 
i\’alked lightly along sputtering about the stink of the 
open sewer, "Oh, Akka. hosv can you stand this?” 

“Tai, just yesterday there svere open sewers in many 
cities in the United States.” 

Tai Bounced along, her sari seeming to touch the 
road, she did not hold it up. but the hem svas itot soiled. 
I thought of my mother 6fty years ago in a long, full 
taffeta skirt, going lightly across roads, muddy and dirty 
stfith droppings from horses, the only means of trans- 
portation, and cosss that svere driven through the tos^Ti 
streets morning and evening to pasture. My mother did 
hold the train, at the back of her skirt, daintily in her 
hand at one side, but the front and side of the skin uas 
neser raised and the hems svere never soiled. 

Tai’s voice roused me from my musing. "Get in, 
Akka.” The bicycle rickshaw tvas old and ss-om but 
clean. Tai and I had to push to fit in the seat Mad- 
hurani was ahead of us in another ricksbas'r. passed 
many bullock carts, the bullocks* horns painted green, 
blue, pink, and one pair gilded. The srater bu&Ioes 
slunk along, their slender, ugly faces peering thu s^’ay 
and that, no decoration on their tsvisted dark gray horns. 
^Ve met a burro train decorated too, on the svay out of 
town, the net sacks empty of dung cakes. Ahead of us 
in the road there vrere some droppings; a little girl, m 
a Elthy sari, dashed out and gathered the dung up onto 
a rush tray. As she ssalkcd back she svas patting it with 
delight. 

The road turned norv, there \^'as a roiv of camel carts 
drarvn up at one side. The road was crorvded rsath 
Indians walking, on bicycles, svilh rickshaws, tongas, 
bullock arts, buffalo arts, and cosvs ambling along, the 
queens of the traffic, given precedence Our ncksharv 
crowded to the side before a row of little open shops, 
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shelves fiiU of burlap bags and tin containers; in front 
^vere crouched merchants, their wares up a few feet on 
big Avicker trays. Tlie men wore turbans and on the 
huge trays jaggery was piled high in big lumps, buzzing 
black with flies. Indian stfomcii in grimy saris tvere 
standing back of trays of vegetables, long poles in their 
hands svitli which they poshed aside the noses of the 
coAVs trying to snatclr the green things. One animal, 
bolder and cleverer, got a mouthful of spinach; the 
AA’ornan, in exasperation, rapped the coav sharply across 
the nose. Heads on every side snapped to one side in dis- 
approval, and men near by shouldered the cdav back 
from sucii dbrespect, 

Tal and Madhurani got out. leaving me sitting in 
the rickshaw, Tai saying, “There is nothing to see, 
Madhurani is buying her supplies for Divali.” 1 sat 
silent, quiet in the tickshaAv. the croAsd pushing around 
me. No one paid the least attention to my Avhite face 
or my IVestem suit. I could see Tai and Madhurani 
through the heads of the croivd. The mercJiant was 
holding up a big balance scale, then a small one as 
Madhurani gave the quick jerk of her liead to the side 
in assent Avhen the amount she Avanted was on the pan. 
I could see that she was buying rice, Avliear, dahl on the 
big scale, and jaggery too. I tvas thankful to see it taken 
out of a big tin free from (lies. On the small scale 
tliere were small amounts of mustard seed, sesame seed, 
dried red peppers, pepper, salt, cardamom, cinnamon, 
and some seasonings 1 could not recognize. The rick- 
shaAv drivers came to the rickshatv carrying the cloth 
bags Madhurani had brought Avilh her. She bought 
vegetables from the trays, her rickshaAv driver carried 
these in his hands, her sacks had been used up Avith the 
dry supplies. 

Once Tai and ^f3dlIurani Avere back in the rick- 
shaii’s. our drivers pedaled Us on. I h.7d tliought we were 
in the main bazaar, but found I was not Avhen we 
came to the big gate. It Avas the usual high arch, partly 
of stone, but most of it brick, plastered and painted, 
the colors faded. Mathura, an ancient city, Iwd an old. 



old cninnce to the three mile* o{ narrow tn isting road 
that made up iM haraar. Crotvili vtcre pushing under the 
high arch but as we drew near they parted, and a small 
procession came through. It svas headed by men playing 
instruments, tsvo s\ith Indian drums, tsvo ss-ith bagpipes 
and three svith flutes. Tollossing the quarter tone s^^il. 
squeak, and thump of the music sos a palanquin Ijomc 
on the shoulders of four Indians In spotless sshitc tunics 
and long dhotis. Tlie deep purple, silken airtains of 
the palanquin s\crc drawn. Croseding around svere 
mans* men, all in long dhotis but many of them shearing 
Western jackets. Behind them there svere tltrce tongas, 
iJie heads of the ponies ssdih red brushes, IwlJs around 
their necks jingling. The tongas sscrc packed full of 
women, the palus of their rich dark brocade saris ns'er 
their heads: and there scere a couple of tJun oh! men 
squeezed in among them. 

Tlic palanquin was small. 1 asketl. “Tai, is it a 
stedding procession? Arc they taking a hride to the 
groom's house?" "No." Tai s\-as in such a good humor 
that she gave details in anssxcr to my many questions. 
"These are .Xfaharashtrtans from Bombay. fAny Indian 
s«oman can tell you exactly sshcre any person she sees 
is from, her state, and her caste. Tl«ey tell by the 
way the sari is svom. by the jewelry, by the facial and 
body clvaractcristics. They judge the men too by ap- 
pearance and dress. They can read one another like 
books.] These people are celebrating 'going around' 
hfathura by taking an idol of Lakshmi out in procession 
In Bombay, Dis-ali is consecrated to Lakshmi. She is 
sometimes called 'Our Lady of Bombay.' Lakshmi is the 
goddess of prosperity. The end of our fiscal year occurs 
during Dirali so it is an auspicious time to worship her 
Look, Akka, did you see her yellow robe; the curtains 
blesv just as she passed us The purple of the curtains 
too is a color associated with Lakshmi. She ssall hate 
four arms, like her consort Vishnu. In one of her right 
hands she will hold a rosary and the cord [pasa] in one 
of her left hands. 'This is emblemaucal of the sea which 
girdles the earth. Lakshmi is the mother of Kama Des-a. 



the god of love [the cupid of India]. As Mombadevi she 
gives her name to Bombay.” 

But I still had questions. "Are they taking Lakshmi 
around Mathura?" Now Tai tvas impatient with me; 
the noise and confusion of the main baaaar pressed in on 
us, bur with her lips close to my ear she explained again. 

"These Maharashtrians from Bombay have made 
a pilgrimage to Mathura. They themselves have ‘gone 
around’ Mathura, then they have purified themselves, 
dressed in tlieir best, worshipped at the temple, nosv 
they are taking Ijikshmt as an idol out in procession 
through the bazaar to celebrate the event.” 

Afadhurani had her rickshaw stopped ahead of us 
and was getting out. “Come, Aunti," she said. ‘‘^Ve are 
going in the cloth bazaar." 

Tai and I followed her. It looked like four small 
open shops, svith quite a wide opening between, but 
svhen we entered at the left we found a big loop strctcli 
ing back packed with shops on both sides. The loop was 
a high*roofed arcade; saris were displayed in every color, 
every pattern. They lined the walls ol each little stall; 
where there were shelves, they were piled high. Saris 
svere hung across poles; they svere arranged in fans; the 
floor of each little establishment was heaped sviili them, 
svomen crowding round asking to be shown the special 
saris. There svere many men in the throng, brothers 
buying for brother-sister day. I svalketl along in a daze, 
svanting every sari displayed, but Tai and Madhurani 
pushed along through the crosvd. Well to the back svas 
a double stall svitli a losv step. Tlie floor ss'as covered 
svith white muslin to sit on svhilc the merchant showed 
the cloth. There svere more yard goods than saris in this 
stall. 

Tai, Madhurani, and I squaltetl in a tight little 
group. I discovered at once that material svas being 
bought for dresses for the little girls. Tai tvas always 
quick to cJjoose; she indicated a heavy marerial, printed 
in gold, and a delicate tracery of color; the material had 
enough body that slips would not show through. 

"Tai,” I whispered, "that’s rayon." 
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•‘TJial’s all right. AkLa. this is suitable for the quick 
wearing out a child gKcs its doihes.” 

She had indicated to the merchant dark green and 
dark plum bolts ol material. It was a narrow rvldih. 
plain woven, but svith a three-inch border o£ intricate 
brocade on each side. I knew at once that this would be 
blouse material for Madhiirani and Mandakini. I let 
my hand slip down at my side and gave Tai a light 
nudge, to indicate that 1 wanted to cooperate in the 
purchase. Tai ordered a yard of each piece, and five 
yards of the white and gold material, I protesting that 
there should be more yardage. Tai replied, "Indians do 
not need so much material.” 

Out in the street again, our rickshaw wallah ''"as 
standing waiting: he told Tai that they couldn’t park 
in front of a shop, but that his brother had the rickshasvs 
near, in a side street. Tai had already found out that 
the men were brothers, and that they bad a rickshaw 
stand near our block, so that we could alw’ays get diem 
easily. As we stood waiting, the crowds surged around 
us, all in holiday mood, none seeming to notice me but 
I felt ^Vestem, alien. I was certain that I was the only 
American in Mathura. I svanted to take hold of Tai's 
hand, but knew that she would say. "Don’t be cliildish. 
Akka,” reading, as she said, my mentality, knowing that 
I svas timid in the crowd. But 1 did push close to her as 
if I ivas jostled there. 

Our next stop was at a stall where mats and matting 
were sold. The mat the children had sat on for their 
meal was svom; I thought a new one would be bought 
for Divali, but instead Madhurani selected a woven 
piece like a dustpan, but without a handle. It l^’as deli- 
cate weaving of natural fine reeds with a design in black 
I was charmed svifh it. 

“What is it for, Tai?” I asked. 

"We use them to clean grain. Remember, Akka, I 
have told you that our supplies come to us just as they 
were harvested. Before Divali, every grain of wheat, 
every grain of rice, everything that Madhurani has 
bought must be cleaned and stored, ready for use ” 



Madhurani bought llie pan and two flat woven trays. 
I was looking at die mats; they had woven designs in 
deep reddish pink. 1 had selected a narrow one about 
six feet long and two wider ones that I thought would 
do svcll in the main room when Tai and Madhurani 
both objected to ray purchase, Madhurani saying that 
she had mats. I insisted on taking the narrow one, say- 
ing that we must have one new mat for Divali. 

As we rode along the street again, with things to buy 
on every side, I thought of the scanty furnishings of 
Madhu’s and Madhurani's house. Fart of this ssras 
Oriental habit; tropical heat does not want the warm 
furnishings of snow and ice. They had trunks stuffed 
with clothes, their bedrolls full of bedding; they had a 
trunk of silver, and Madhurani had the tea set Tat had 
brought her. But we did stop for additional household 
gear at a metal shop. Madhurani selected tsvo stainless 
steel thals and several small bowls. I was cJiarmed with 
Che brass trays, Iotas, pots, pans of every size and kind. 
1 liad noticed that hladhunni had only a few brass con- 
tainers, and lemembering the handsome rows of them 
I iiad seen in the kitchens in Nagpur, 1 slanted to buy 
a nest of them for her. Again 1 met with rebuff, not so 
insistent tins time, but Tai did say, '‘Madhurani needs 
big containers, she has a number of small ones." So 1 
selected one of the largest ones and one just a sire 
smaller. Madhurani, by her tradition, did not say thank 
you, but I could tell that this time 1 had pleased her. 

On we rode, the bazaar seemed endless, but at last 
sve came back to Uie big gate. Outside sve did not turn 
doivn the street wc had come on, but kept going ahead. 

I saw Madhurani lean fons-ard and speak to her driver. 
We pulled up beside heaps of clay pots and jan, on the 
ground, by the roadside. Madhurani did not get out. 
but the rickshaw driver began putting many little clay 
saucers in around the bundles— there were several dozen 
of them. 

Tai was explaining to me, "Those are the little clay 
saucers sve use for Divali; a little oil and a wick is put 
in them; we decorate outside our houses with lights on 



ihc principal nisht. Dh’ali means ‘row of lights’ as s^cll 
as ‘feast of lanterns.* ’* 

Onr rickshasrt were going up the street as Tai went 
on explaining that Disali ssas held in KartlLa (October- 
Novcrnlrer). The principal Jay ifai tJje Jay after J»e 
darkest night of the month; it svas like our Christmas 
and Nesv Year in that it sva$ a religious festis-al, and 
also the beginning of the new fiscal )ear. Like our holi- 
day season it lasted a ntimber of da^i, all ssanted their 
homes clean and decorated, nesr clothes svcre in order 
and it svas the time for certain gifts. 

We turned dos\'n live road see had come. We made 
slow progress. Across the street from the food stalls I 
saw clurpQ)s offered for sale. I squealed os era losir, little 
one, the sire for a )oung child: then 1 sass' chairs, u'os-en 
of reeds svith hourglass bottoms coming up into com- 
fortable arms and a high back. "Please, Tai, stop. Asia, 
asta." 1 called. 

Tai did speak to the driver, and said to me, "You 
must Ivase a chair for your comfort, Akka." 

There had been four straight chairs and a table at 
hfadhu's block in the Nfathtira Compound, but they had 
not been brought to our nesv quarters: there svas no 
provision except to sit on the floor. I insisted on ti <’0 
chairs, saying laughingly, "You know, Tai, Americans 
alss-a)-s buy livings in pairs." One chair was put on top 
of all the bundles in Madhurani’s rickshaw, s\e held the 
other one in ours. \ow uc did go back to our block. 

The rest of the day s>‘a5 a happy confusion I wanted 
to lielp shake the tra)-3 and the reed dustpan to clean 
grain, but I svas led back to the front verandah and 
given tea Madhu armed home, coming in from the 
back, pushing the children off him svhile he made a 
deep namaste to me. Shortly, tlie diUdren came each in 
turn from Prakash through Surat making namastes to 
me, before s\e had our evening meal. WTien that was 
over, I sat back m my chair on the pordv. It was turn 
mg dark, that dusky esening lime in India when live 
fragrance of burning dung still dm^ in the air. I saw 
a man's head come up above the wall, a light in his 
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hand; then 1 noticed that there tvat a lamp frame on a 
pole. This was the lamplighter. 1 ssalkcd quickly down 
the short w-alk, opened the metal gate; my mind away in 
the English books o£ my childhood where there was 
a)wa>5 a lamplighter. 1 looked up at the little oil lamp 
with its steady yellow (lame back of the glass and dotsn 
the street in the dusk at this Indian lamplighter, In one 
hand a tlirec-nmg ladder to reach up the poles, in tlic 
other, by a three-rope handle, a basket tray full of little 
brass lamps. 1 could smell the roses across the ivay, I 
could hear the losv cs'cning chirp of a bird in the tree, 
farther away there svas the radio svail of an Indian love 
ballad. I shut the gate and svent l>ack to my easy chair, 
led into this dream world of the present by the lamp- 
lighter. 


4 


Tai's voice wakened me the next morning. "Akka, 
here is your tea. I don't like to rouse you t^hen yon 
are so svcaiy, but there Is much to do. The dhobi is here; 
you must get your laundry ready for him." When 1 
started \ip. Tai said, "Drink your tea, Akka. There is 
plenty of time.” IVhcn I checked the clothes the dhobi 
had brought back for me I looked at ray nightie. It was 
as dazzling white as the promises of American soap ads. 
but yesterday 1 had seen washing spread on the ground 
that had few spears of grass beside a pool slimy green. 
Tai had seen me looking at it. am! raid, "Tlie river is 
still too high for the dhobis to wash in it, but in a few 
da)s they can use it again.” But ray clothes were very 
clean and had a good smell. Perhaps the chlorophyll in 
the slime bleached them; at any rate they had dried 
under a hot sun. 

This morning I had my usual eggs for breakfast and 
was just through svhen the tailor came. He was a thin, 
anxious young man, his bushy black hair slicked back 



with oil; he was neat in a white shirt, the long tail hang- 
ing out over his pajamas, wide at the bottom. Madhu 
svas with him. Tai brought out the big bundle of white 
handtvoven silk she had bought in Kashmir and the 
two pieces of brocade from Hong Kong, red and black 
with their designs in gold. She let loose the white silk in 
long folds on Madhurani’s lap, Madhurani sitting cross- 
legged on the big charpoy. I was seated on one of the 
cane chairs, Tai sat in the other, Madhu stood. We ivere 
in the main room, the doors closed so that we weve dis- 
cretely atvay from any glances of our neighbor. The 
neighbor children had had to be pushed back a little 
as the door out onto the front balcony svas shut, and the 
old woman servant had had the back door shut in her 
peering face, too. Our children were gathered round the 
charpoy. their dark eyes wide with excitement; no one 
made a sound except Prabhavati. She took one look at 
me, drew her breath in and let out a cry but stopped 
when her mother pulled her palu over Prabhavati’s face. 

The tailor began running the white silk through hts 
fingers, measuring the amount. Tai told him that he was 
to make Nehru shirts and aousers for the three boys, 
and also for Anil. She indicated his height, he was just 
between Kiran and Surat in sue. Then she ordered 
shirts made for Madhu and Mukund. The material now 
was in a heap on the Root. Madhu went over to a trunk, 
took out a shirt, tossing it on the pile. The tailor ques- 
tioned, did Madhu want a bush shirt, short sleeves and 
square tail? Madhu quickly picked up the shirt he had 
brought and held it up; it had long sleeves and long 
tails. Meekly the tailor took his tape measure that had 
been hanging round his neck, and held it up to Madhu’s 
arm. Then he measured each boy from shoulder to 
ankle. I said in a low voice to Tai, "He isn't writing the 
measurements down." She replied, "He will remember 
them, of course. Don’t distract me, Akka.” Then she 
entered into a long discussion with the tailor about the 
making of the brocade into Nehru vests for the boys. 
They svere speaking in Hindi, but I thought I knew 
the problem. 
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XVhen Tai had bought the brocade in Hong Kong 
I had protested diat it h'ouM never make four vests, 
but she had said. “You will aee. Akka. There is sufficient. 
If we buy more, the tailor svUI squeeze to get out 
another garment that he can sell on the side.” Now I 
didn’t ask questions, but Tai explained, "I wanted a red 
vest for Anil. It would look so well with his complexion, 
but the tailor insists that he can only get tlie coats out if 
he cuts a large and a small garment from each piece. 
Prakash as the eldest must have red, so it will have to 
be red for Prakash and Surat, and black for Kiran and 
Anil.” 

Once this argument was over, short svork was made 
of planning the frocks for the girls. The tailor measured 
Satish from shoulder to hem, not letting the measure 
Much her as it had when he measured the boys. Mad- 
hurani spoke to him for a minute telling him, 1 was 
certain, that Pramila’s dress was to be a size smaller, 
then Prabliavaci’s, and Sujau’s still smaller. \Vhen he 
lifted die blouse material, Madhurani was shy. Tai 
spoke to her, she got up. opened a trunk, and brought a 
blouse that she thrctv on the heap of material. The 
white silk now had a glmving peak of color with the 
red and black of the brocade and the green and purple 
of the blouse material. Quickly, deftly the tailor folded 
it. In seconds, he had the materials in a neat small 
bundle and was off with it iimvrapped. 

Tai said now that we must go at once to die bazaar. 
There would be just time before our main meal. Madhu 
'sould go with us so that we could find the shop 
promptly. We turned under the big gate of tlie main 
bazaar; crowds were pressing along just as yesterday. 
W'c stopped at a sliop displaying framed pictures of 
Krishna. Lakshmi, Vishnu— all the gods. Tai got out of 
the rickshaw, I asking her wliat slje was buying. "Madhu 
thought 1 could buy cardboard here to make the fort. 
Tliey use a still backing when they frame their pictures.” 
She went in the narrow open aisle; I standing just out- 
side, didn't have a chance to axfe about "the fort” but I 
did discover that cards were b«ng sold for Divali grcct- 
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ings, Indian in pictures and script. I promptly selected 
a big handful, I could still mail them in time for my 
Christmas season. Then 1 (bund small cards rvitb 
pictures of the gods, garish in color like the big framed 
prints. I tv-as picking out one of each, tvhen Tai pushed 
past me carrying a big roll of cardboard. 

She sarv the bright lithograph of Hanuman on top. 
"Oh, Akka,” she said, **¥00 aUsays go for such things." 

Back from the bazaar, we went at once into the large 
room: the meal w'as availing for us. Madhuiani had 
hung two large paper religious panels on each side of 
the sheh'es. Prak^h took Tai and Kiran took me to look 
at them, saying, "Come, Aji." They were garish litho- 
graphs, one of Krishna as a boy svith two gopis, milk- 
maids; there w’as a cow, big and white, sv’ith painted 
horns and a red dot on her forehead like a Hindu 
woman. (Americans think this a mark of high caste, hut 
Tai explained it tvas a beauty mark, worn by a high 
caste young woman, if she svished, always srom by a 
high caste married woman if she is seen outside her 
family, never \vom fay a widow.) In the other panel, 
Krishna svas a ) oung man with Radha (his queen). They 
tvere posed in dancing steps with anUcts of bells. Be- 
tween the picture panels there svere inset shelves. On 
the center of one of these Madhurani had set a httle tray 
with its minor back that held the liny silver Knshna, 
their household god. 

Piakash and Kiran were calling for our attention, 
saying, "Look, Aji," and pointing at the side wall 
There, ^ladhurani had hung high isvo cornucopias, a 
big bunch of pink paper flosvers spraying out from them. 
There tvas the feeling tliat the festival kzs beginning 

As soon as w’c ivere through eating, we went to our 
room; Tai was going to make the fort. The children 
clustered round her charpoy. where she bad spread the 
cardboard. She got out her water colors and crayons 
Prakash had brought a pair of scissors. As Tai marked 
off w-ith a penal I could see that the fort was to be four 
stories high ss-ilJj arched doors, windows, and baitlc- 
ments, each story smaller, making a tower effect. Tai 
quickly ivashed over the light tan cardboard wuli 



pinkish red %vater color, the doors in blue, tJje arched 
^\’indo^v5 svere to be cut out. The >vater color svas pale 
so Tai set the boys to coloring with red and blue 
crayons, as she ait out the shapes. The cardboard W'as 
heavy: it tvas hard to cut the battlements and the little 
windows. 

IVhile they uwked, J questioned. The fort would be 
set up in the courtyard and on Divali night it svould be 
illuminated. It svas arranged so that clay saucers could 
be set inside, and still not set the paper structure on fire. 
When I asked the significance, Tai said, "Oh. Akka, yoti 
know that we are (^hatriyas, the second, the svarrior 
caste. IVe sprang from Vishnu's shoulders so have the 
strength for figliling and bunting.” She reminded me 
that her caste, while they held the coisr sacred and sirould 
not eat beef, could eat any other meat, fish, or fowl 
Then she said, "My family arc Kshatrjyas, but we are 
also Maharashtrians; they too are fighters. ^Vc come 
from a martial race. Akka, I have ahvays made a fort for 
Divali as a symbol that my family are Kshatriyas and 
Maharashtrians.” 

1 asked, timidly, if I could clean some in the court- 
yard. Tai looked up sharply at me. Quickly I added, "If 
Prakash would bring me a knife, I could trim off the 
dead flowers, .and cut off the dead canna leaves." Tai 
sent Prakash for a knife but said. "Akka, the old servant 
"ill sweep the courtyard." 

Tai was Inside, where she could not see me, so 
quickly I pulled the scattered sveeds. cutting them off 
close with the knife when the ground \va% too baked to 
get the roots out. Though the rows of llosvers svere not 
long I svas not finished with them when Tai came out. 
She had called the old woman, and started her sweeping 
tlic hard clay svitli her short broom. The old ivoman 
protested, Tai repeating to me, "She says it is a sive^ 
cr's work to clean a courtyard,” but ivent to svork, mov- 
ing around— nes'cr rising up from her squat, dust flying, 
gelling tlie litter together. This was dumped in Uie 
corner by the gate for tlic ssreeper to get on his regular 
morning round. 

Tai sent Prakash and Kiian for a bucket of water 
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from the tap in the back court)-ard. Then she herself 
besan to luck at tfie highest hummocks, but soon she 
called the old tvoman, gave her ilie knife, and stood 
o\ cr her as she tv orked. She gathered up the clay cluinks. 
put them in the water. She made the old woman cut and 
scratch until she had tlic bucket full of mud. I tvas as 
eager e^'ed as the children. Tai sent Prakash for a stick, 
then she dumped tlie mud m the center of the court- 
yard. ^\'ilh the Slick she leveled and sliaped it, measur- 
ing along with thumb and finger extended. Tai squatted 
too as she worked, hut turned back to speak to me. I 
was sitting on the verandah. 1 could not s»ork at the 
flowers without the knife. "Akka. I am making a plinth 
for the fort. The base really should be four stories high, 
like the fort, but this year I can make only one; the mud 
must dry before another story can be added, and I liave 
no time.” 

Afadhurani brought tea for me. MTien Tai uas 
through with the base for the fort, I took the knife and 
started working again on the dead Iea\ e and blossoms. 
As dusk ame. Madhu arrived from work. His arms ssere 
full. He had a new dhoti for the nveeper, and a new 
sari for the old tvoraan These gifts were traditional at 
Divali. I said to Tai. “Will the sweeper get a dhoti 
every place he cleans?" 

"No. these days only a few can afford to give, but U 
is necessary that we be generous. You are extra for the 
sweeper." 

The children were squealing with delight. Madhu 
had brought a good supply of fireworks; they would be 
shot off one of the Divali nights. Tai took them to store 
on the shelves m our bedroom; but first she spread 
them on her bed; the children fondled every piece, ^^osf 
of them svere sparklers, but there were torpedoes, fire 
crackers, large and small, some of the coiled ones e call 
snakes, and a fesv Catherine wheels 

The children’s attention was at last distracted bv 
Madhu’s hanging of the Tibetan copper globe lantern 
The roof of the verandah was plaster and Madhu did 
not have a hammer, or a nail. TTie neighbor man had 



come out, interested in the arrangements. He too did 
not have hammer or nails, but sent his boy to bring a 
piece oJ wire. Madhu had to use the low table to stand 
on, there was no ladder, but after struggling he was able 
to secure the Tibetan copper globe to the metal around 
the light bulb. All o£ us stood back when Madhu 
snapped on the light. Vie looked up first at the pierced 
metal work, the light glowing through its tracery, tlien 
ive admired the lacy shadow on the cement floor, ^fad• 
hu’s voice rvas husky as he said, "Aunti, you have lighted 
our home. This globe will be not only light for us but a 
symbol, other Divalis, that you have been with us." 

The next morning Tai brought my bed tea ex- 
plaining that Madhu and MadhuranI, Frakash, and 
Surat, the hro youngest w'iih them, had gone to Mathura 
station to meet Mukund and Mandakini, It would be 
eight at least before they were back, but thu would be 
another busy day. They were bringing Tai’s trunks, 
sent on to Nagpur from Bombay customs, after this long 
interval. Everything roust be unpacked, the gifts for all 
the family were in them. I dressed, had breakfast. Tai 
saw that the old tvoman servant sprinkled the floor all 
through the house with water and swept. Everything 
was ready when the family came to the back courtyard 
ivith a great clatter and confusion. The two tonga 
uallahs were carrying the minks and the carryalls into 
the main room; children were everyivhere, Tai’s eight 
grandchildren and the neighbors’ children as well^the 
boy and the twin girls were having Divali vacation from 
school. 

Madhurani tjuieted the family by quickly serving 
the dinner. It ivas very early for it, but the family from 
Nagpur was hungry after their hard night on the train. 

1 could see Mandakini slipping rice into Sujata’s mouth; 
soon the fretful baby was asleep on the charpoy. but 
siveet, tired Mandakini was now hectored by her other 
two. They would not sit on the mat with the others but 
crouched huddled beside her, pulling at her. She coaxed 
some food into tliem, and Pramila pulling folds of her 
mother’s sari over herself went to sleep too. Tai coaxed 



Anil to her, so at last tired Mandakini ate a little in 
peace. 

The tailor brought Uic garments he had made. The 
brocade sests svere tried on the boys, but the other gar- 
ments were accepted without seeing if the> fitted. They 
were counted and admired, and the tailor sva$ given the 
rupees he asked, and an extra amount for his prompt- 
ness and for his good work. 

^fukund could Iiardly wait to open the trunks. The 
metal bands clamped on In the United States had been 
cut by Bombay customs, but he had to ssait until Tai 
got the Veyi from her moneybag, Tai insisted that only 
one trunk be opened at a time. Once the lid ts-as up. Tai, 
squatting before it. began at once to sputter and com- 
plain. Everything had been so arefuUy, so neatly 
packed in the United Sutes; now the contents uere a 
jumbled mass. MuVund stood by taking things Tai 
lifted out, but almost at once there were some books; 
opening one, he sat down and began to read. 

Tai gave a cry of delight and lifted out the parkas 
she had brought home for the boys. 

“Prakash, this is what American bop wear; put it 
on." 

Prakash slipped into the parka, his face s\-a$ impas- 
sive but 1 could feel his delight. Anil was pushing the 
other bo^-s, demanding his. Calmly Tai ignored him. 
putting Kiran’s parka on him; Riran's delight was on 
his face in a broad grin. He felt the padded lining, then 
Tai zipped it up, pulled the khaki hood over his head. 
-Anil began to cry, but Tai pulled him to her. putung 
on hb parka; then he ran to tus father before she could 
zip it, burying hb face against hb father’s legs Surat 
did not have a parka, Tai had brought him a corduroy 
outfit She put it on over hb other clothes His stomach 
stuck out in the litUe brown overall, and there was a 
padded jacket to match, trimmed with a bu of orange 
Surat strutted about as all of us laughed. The parka^ 
and the suits fitted, I had had to argue to buy them iliat 
large. Tai had kept saying. "Indian children are not 
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bulky like American children.” And I had argued that 
the grandchildren \vould have grown tall. 

'TTie dresses for the little girls came out next. They 
svere in boxes, another thing I Iiad insisted on, and I 
felt justified svhen I saw that they svere not crushed. 
Satish and Pramila had permanently pleated cotton 
frocks, pale blue and yellosv. Madhiirani and Mandakini 
svere delighted as Tai explained tliat the full, full skirts 
woxild wash, always keeping their pleats. For the baby 
girls there svere frocks, nylon with touches of embroid- 
ery in pale pink; and for all the girls, full little slips of 
nylon svith matching panties. 

Last in (hat trunk for the children were the tubes 
of Tinker Toys for the boys. Tai called them to her; 
they squatted about on the floor as Tai shosved them 
how to put the pieces together to make shapes and even 
small toys. Their faces became absorbed like Mukund’s 
still bent over the book. The neighbor boy had come in 
and made a little diversion as he tried to take over the 
toys. But Tai said. “It Is time to go,” and shepherded 
him and his twin sisters out. closing the door to the 
front verandah. ► 

Tai began to fret now. saying that she svas missing 
things. Quickly she opened the other trunk. Tliere she 
found the gray and the brown topcoats for hfadhu and 
Mtikund, and the wool sport coats. Then came the pile 
of sarii. In orlon and silk, for Madhurani there was a 
deep green-blue, for Mandakini. a deep yellow, and then 
for both of them nylon in pale green and beige with 
all-over designs of flowers and leaves. Tai went back to 
our room for the colorful costume jewelry that she had 
brought in her own luggage. There were earrings, neck- 
laces, bracelets to mat^. The danghten-in-law w'cre 
ecstatic and Tai svas triumphant. 

Once this moment was over, Tai began to rummage 
through the trunks. "Akka, Akka," she cried out, ‘‘all 
the saris Dr. Ghate sent are gone!” T shouted too. and 
squatted fay the trunks looking for the sarts in the 
coveted American nylon, one dark broivn with orange 
flo^vers, one deep green with deep pink blossoms, the 



other two gay with big confetti dots of many colon. I 
had said wlien Dr. Ghate brought them that they tvere 
like a flower garden full of blossoms and butterflies. And 
I had enjoyed reading in my address book the names 
where they svere to be delivered. Her Highness 
Maharani Shanka Devi of Baroda, Laxmi Vilas Palace, 
and Princess Udaysonha Raje Gaeksvad, Shivamahal. 
Race Course Road, Baroda, and to Maharani Chimana- 
buisaheb Gaeksvad, Napean Sea Road, Bombay; Princess 
Kamaladen Gaekwad, Shangrila. Carmaichagle Road, 
Bombay. These svere close relatives of the old Gaekwar 
of Baroda whom Dr. Ghate had served. Dr. Ghate had 
said, "Tai knows how to manage with penonalities; 
she w’ill give tliem intimation of your arrival and carry 
out the calls properly.” 

Tai let out another cry. "The baby dolls are gone.” 
The boxes with the large dolls for Satish and Praiuila 
were there but the soft plastic baby dolls for Prabhavati 
and Sujata, babies themselves, were gone. We looked 
and looked; they were not there. Pramila was asleep, 
but Satish Vi-as standing by her grandmother. At last Tat 
opened one of the big white toxes saying, "Sit dovm, 
Satish.” Satiih’i dark eyes were big vvith exdtement as 
Tai slowly lifted out the big doll, holding it up before 
her. Satish’s eyes deepened and widened still more as 
Tai laid the doll in her amu. Satish's face turned dovm 
towards the doll with such wonderment, it was as if she 
had seen a vision. Tai had told me, ‘'We have no dolls 
like yours in India,” but 1 was not prepared for the 
£«tonishracnt, the asve that this doll brought to the 
room. I had not realized the wonderment of seemg the 
finished beauty of an American doll for the first time 
The boys had gathered to look; they were silent. Satish 
sat as frozen in her pose as the dolk 'Ibe doll had blonde 
curls, blue eyes, fair skin, a pretty face, a dress of blue, 
fully pleated. It Wr-as a complete contrast with Saush’s 
black curls, dark eyes, olive skin. Even Satuh's breath 
seemed stopped, she was so motionless, but she was 
lovely in her ineffable love for the doll. 

Now that the gifts were out Tai began to check and 



repack her mmks. She had been outraged at 
Bombay customs had assessed against her lug^g , 
now that things had been 

vehement in her protestations. Mukiind “P 

ing. "I will file claims against the Bombay office, but it 
will be useless. 'We can prove nothmi;. 


The day moved quickly by. Tai and Madhurani 
were in the kitchen cooking. 

morrow was Uie principal day of Diwh; ^ ^ 
skould feast, and in the evening, the darkest night of the 
month. Divali lamps s.-oiiId be Its. . 

The cliildren played on the root: there “I"’"''; 
some ales, Anil and Piamila snnmng dovjn 
to their mother with complamu. ’I 

mother's arms, kept up a small wailing i 
tell asleep. Tlie children s«re wtm with ■J’' '""E " 

side, and upset witli having to piay “ "2"^ ,c‘ 
dren. Mukund t«as sUll deep in 
trunk, Anno end l/ie King »/ 
too, sitting aouched against the 
her head and face. Suiat. lying across h" 
too hidden by the folds of the satt. 7'’' ““ “™"' 
carried Prabhavati about m her arms. 1 p, 

but my age and ineapestoce kept me away hj^the 
kitchen altliough I could enter, for Mad- 

imulled in this new kitclien. Tai P"P“'/ 
hurani cooking them on her fire pot ■'S 

sene hunter, both of them working swiftly with grace 

“ At'la,‘t"Tai came to the front “,P 

fort. The mud plinth was hard and dry, 

It took all Tai's cleverness so snake "''^P" ' g , 
steady on the base, and to get stoty “P “IT 
at last she had llie gay toy ready tor . 

lighting on the neat night. The children 
ing over the railing on the rc»t 

down now and were crowding around with the same 



anticipation American children feel tvith the trimming 
of a Christmas tree. They would have all Divali Day to 
rvait for the lighting of the Eort, for not a Divali light 
would be lit till the auspicious darl.ness of the night had 
settled down. 

I Avondered where everyone svould sleep. There tvere 
fourteen of us, I kneiv that at night in these temporal^' 
quarters hladhu and Madhurani had spread their hold- 
alls on the floor in the main room and gathered their 
children about them. It tvas long before nine t\hen 
everyone tvcni to bed, then I discovered that the owner 
had given the use of their central room to Mukund and 
Mandakini so they had space of their os\-n. 
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Tai n-akened me singing a veda. ''Isn’t it early, Tai’” 
I asked. 

"Yes," she' replied, "but today is Divali. Each of 
us must have a special bath, and there are so many of 
us. The fire in the copper healer must be lighted, and 
we must get an early start.” 1 was cautioned to stay in 
bed until I was summoned. It seemed forever. I opened 
the shutter a bit, the street lamp was lighted but flicker- 
ing, its oil almost gone. It was an hour until I heard 
singing voices approaching, "Godoivan, godoivan.” 
Then our neighbor's deep bass voice was added, the 
heavy metal of the front gate clanging as he joined the 
group going around, the smices ringing clear, then 
fading in the distance. 

1 kneiv that it sras the Indian svoman’s custom to do 
her devotions and have her ritual bath before the chil- 
dren in the family rose, the children svere bathed next 
and all ivas serene and ready when the man ivakened 
and took his bath. I occupied my mind svith the cere 
mony of the bath, how it would proceed. Tai, I thought, 
40S 



would be first, then (kTadhurani, then AtandaKini. Thej', 
I thought, would batlie their baby girls as tliey took 
iheir osvn baths. Then sv'onld come Satish, the eldest 
granddaughter, then Pramila. Now it would be the time 
for the boys, but they would start tvith the youngest, 
Surat, then in turn, by age. Anil, Kiran, Prakash. 
^^ukund. the younger son, would follow and last would 
be Madhu as the eldest mate. 

I waited and I u’aiied. I read and I fidgeted. I was 
desperate, but I did not want to intrude on tlie privacy 
of the back courtyard. I put on my clothes at last and 
svalkcd back, 1 felt I couhl trait no longer. Children 
were milling about, adults feverishly busy (the only 
time in my tvhole stay when 1 could tise these two words) 
getting ready for tlte feast. I encountered Tai on the 
back verandah. "Akka,” she said, "I told you to svait, 
Afadhu is just going for his hath.” Madhu tvas striding 
across the brick courtyard, his body bare except for a 
bath towel gathered around his loins. I could see the 
cord, hii sacred thread, over one shouhler around his 
body. •’Tai,” I hissed in a whisper, "rm desperate, so 
desperate.*' Crossly, she said, "Can’t you’ wait just this 
once?” I turned back to our room at once, inside I aictl 
a little. Tlie Hindu world was so closed to me, 1 was so 
far from my family, from my familiar srays, and 1 svas so 
desperate. But at times like this I must have driven Tai 
mad. An American svoman lacks the pretence, the en- 
durance of her Indian sister. 

It was some time before Tai came. Her hair was wet. 

1 realized that she as head of the family had taken the 
b.ith after Madhu. "Come, Akka, why do you hold 
back?" 1 had kept my face down losvards the book on 
my lap. dreading having her sec the stains of tears on 
my face. She sras still bmsqcic witJi me. "AV’/iy this 
foolish CT) ing? Come at once for your bath.” In a losv 
voice I said, "Tai, I’m desperate.” She did not soften 
but said, "Come as quickly as you can.” After the use of 
the toilet. 1 crossed directly over to the Irtihroom. Tai 
was wailing for me. "I can take my bath myself,” I said. 



blit Tai said, "Get your clothes off, and I will pour the 
on you, 1 can’t bother with any of your childish 
notions today." 

I bad brought fresli undergarments svith me. 
Directly I was through, 1 went back to our room and 
put on a silk suit. Then I sat on the edge of the bed 
again, waiting. When Tai came, she s%-as impatient. 
“Akka, why are jou not out svith the family? We svill 
soon be eating. I \\’ant to get you established and started 
before the family begins.” I went into the main room 
and the namastes began. First Nfadhti made a full sweep 
of his arms, high in the air then full to the floor, touch- 
ing my feet. Ne\t ss'as Xfukund, followed by the boys, 
Prakash, Kiran, Anil. Surat. Then came hfadhurani and 
Mandakini. tlieir babes in their arms, Satish and 
Pramila followed and last Tai, for the first time gave me 
the deep namaste, AH the Sathe family had boned low 
before me in reserence to my age, and in respect to the 
Western woman called Akka, elder sister by their 
mother. Tears crept out of my eyes, slipping down my 
cheeks, as I stood motionless, silent. 1 knew that by 
Indian custom I the eldest must receive their homage, 
not giving any hack. Now Tai did come close to me, 
standing before me, hiding my tears from them. She 
took the comer of her silken san and wiped my eyes, say- 
ing, "Come, Akka, enjoy Disalt with us.” 

Tai led me over to the side of the room to sit down. 
After the honor paid me by the family, I felt as if the 
trunk rs ith the folded blanket was a throne. It was a very 
low' trunk, and I would be silting only a little above the 
family, but it set me apart; 1 still felt very Western, very 
American, very alien from ihb heart and core of Indian 
culture. On the lo^v table before me, on the fresh white 
tablecloth was a thal and tumbler, the silver alight with 
the luster of years on end of polishing. There tvas a 
circle of small silver bowls, and a silver knife, fork, and 
spoon. Again I appreciated rfie honor paid me, but the 
knife, fork, and spoon set me apart. The Indian family 
would eat with their fingers, deftly, daintily, according 
to their age-old custom. 



I looked at the family; they %vere gathered in front 
of the tiny silver image of Kruhna sitting on tlie shelf, 
on his mirrored tray, on his little silver tlirone. He had 
not been installed here but they sverc worshipping be- 
fore him. The family was chanting, it was a song asking 
blessing on their food, their family, their house. Now 
together the family raised their arms high and made tlie 
deep, full namaste to their god. Chubby Surat, slow as 
usual, did not get his namaste made till the others were 
done. "Very good, Surat,” was the laughing comment, 
and chubby Surat laughed to himself with prideful 
satisfaction. 

Madhu and ^^adhuT3ni were tall and handsome in 
long coats— shcTwanis. The coats were made of heavy 
silk with silver buttons, below there were the wide leg 
bottoms of silk pajamas. Both of them ivore Nehru caps 
set straight on their dark hair, hfadhu stood erect, 
serene, his handsome face smiling. Mukund had one 
hand on a hip, his feet a little apart, his face was quiz, 
zical as if he was about to launch into a lasvyer’s argu- 
ment. The diildren were decked out gaily in the new 
clothes from the tailor’s. Tal had on lier pale blue silk 
sari svith the silver stars, her golden chain in view. Mad- 
hurani had on the turquoise nylon tvith the netv dark 
blouse and Mandakini had on the deep yellow nylon 
with her neiv blouse— both of them trore the new cos- 
tume jewelry, but all had their familiar gold bangles. 

Madhu and Mukund seated themselves close to me, 
Madhu next, then Mukund— they were squatted on a 
tvide mat, along the ivall. Tai seated henclf. ’Then the 
children sat dosvn on tlie new, narro^v long mat ranging 
themselves by age, first the boys, then the girls. Prab- 
havatt was safely asleep, but Sujata uas pulling at her 
mother and crying. Tlie mat stretched out into the 
room at right angles to my place, Tai ivas just in front 
of inc. Before the children, on tlie cement floor, there 
svas an elaborate design done in white chalk, scrolls, 
and flowers, circling about the stainless steel ihal, the 
lou, the tumbler set at each place. 

Madhurani led with the serving, putting the food 
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on my plate first, then on Madhu's, Mukund's, then on 
Tai’s and on dotsm the line of children. Mandakini 
foUo^'i'ed, holding her baby close ivith her left arm, her 
left hand clutching the serving dish of food, her right 
hand free to seive. Both Madhurani and Mandakini 
stooped low as they served, as they had been trained. 
The atmosphere was genial, relaxed, but there was no 
conversation. This was the time to enjoy the feast. And 
a feast it ivas, tvilh many rich dishes— spiced, hot curry 
of lamb, vegetables heaxy witli ghee, salads, sxveets, 
offered again and again, and last ladous, the round balls 
of brotm sugar, ghee, and slivered almond. This xv-as 
Divali Day, and I feasted along xrith the family, no 
English cold boiled potatoes, no gray caulifloxver, just 
the hotspiced foods, the lotely richness xvith no ts'aming 
xvord thb time from Tai about their effect on my diges 
me tract. 

We x\ere a long rime eating. Then I was led out to 
sic on the front xenmdah. .Madhurani and Nfandakini 
xvould be feasting now. the old servant squatting, still 
hungry, waiting on the back verandah. All the younger 
children were asleep. Tai was sitting in the other hour- 
glass cane chair. Madhu and Mukund sat cross-legged 
each with his back against a pillar of the verandah; 
Frakash and Kiran leaned against Madhu, their father, 
somnolently. 


It did not seem long until it was dusk. Madhurani 
Mandakini, and the young children came out on the 
verandah, eager to light the Divali lamps. The Indian 
darkness fell swiftly so the chddren did not have long to 
wait. The small clay saucers were brought m on a big 
reed tray by Madhurani. each saucer ready v%nth its oil 
and wick. She lighted them: the little symbob of the 
triumph of light over darkness flickered, then burned 
brightly. A row of the saucers was set along the top of 
the courtyard wall, it made a band of light, then Madhu 
and Mukund went back to the stairs to the roof top 



We looked up to see lliejr long arms stretching over the 
pierced cement railing, setting a row of lighted saucers 
close along the ledge of thereof. The children were with 
them, their voices high in their delight. TJiey had made 
a second band of light. 

Down tire)' came, trooping to Hght-the fort. This 
Tai carefully tended. 1, still seated on the verandah, 
couldn't see the fort for the children crowding around. 
Then they parted at Tai's direction, standing at the 
sides. There ivas Uie fort, the fort of the hfahanuhtrians, 
light streaming out its arched svintlows, its wide open 
doors. Four stories high it glowed red in the dark. Be- 
hind in the darkness stood the dark red coxcombs, 
torvering like trees. The silent awe of the children, the 
darkness of the night, the magic lights from the clay 
saucers made the fort come alix'e. For an instant. I saw 
it centuries ago, brightly lighted, immense .rnd tall, as 
I peered out from my 'Wesiem world. 

I heard Madhu say, “Aund, stand." Wondering. I 
stood. At iliat instant he turned the button and the 
Tibetan lamp over my head lighted, its tracery shining 
tlow-n on my white hair. My eyes dimmed a little wth 
tears, falling so easily dtat day. The tears slipping out 
brightened my gaze, for again all the family \f^i making 
deep namastes to me. 1 was honored in their midst. Tai 
was saying, "Come, Akka, this is our time to be gay." I 
svas smiling at her and she s^’as laughing back at me. 

Outside lliere was the tumble of wheels and the 
bells of tonga ponies, hfadhu said, "Come. Aunti.” 
Tliere were Uirce grown-ups in addition to the tonga 
wallahs in eacli tonga, and children packed in es’cry- 
where. I was beside Tai in dre scat facing backrvard. 
Kiran svas in my lap: Prakash in hers. The seat svas 
swaying low and the tonga ss-allah had to chirrup and 
flick his whip to start the pony. All along the little street 
there svere Divali lights, but our double row seemed 
brightest in our eyes. 

Laughing ive jolted along in the darkness, calling 
out at the displays of lights on every roof and step. The 
stalls in the bazaar were lighted with electric bulbs. The 
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merchants sat cross-legged like fat spiders in silken s\ebs. 
Each stall had saris of every Irrilliant color hanging on 
its ss'alls. But along the edges of the stalls, and svhere- 
ever tliere svas a ledge, clay saucers held Disali lights. 

We drove into a turning of a narrow alley and found 
ourselves in d-arkness by the river. It v\’3s black night, 
the dark, dark night before the first moon night. I could 
hear the Jumna lapping beside us. still high. We got out 
and the tongas drove away, bells on tlie hones jangling. 
^^y ej'cs now were accustomed to the dark and I could 
see that we were at the top of steps. Below us Madhu 
and ^fukund, each with a child in his arms, vvere bar- 
gaining for a flatboat. with a pointed prow, lying low 
in Uie water, rounding sharply back on the flat, wide 
board floor, with a low railing. Two men with long 
poles were masten of the craft. 

hfadhu called, “Come." Dou-n the steps we went, 
I moving slosvly in the darkness, stopping asionbhed by 
the giant tortoises lining the bottom step, half out of 
the water, crawling up over each other’s back. Tlien 
I was ats-are that women were crouching just above 
them, holding out to us tiny wooden rafts each with one 
or more clay saucers. Tai was explaining. 

“It is an act of worship of the Jumna to send a light 
out on her waters; except the river Indus, which is a 
god, all the rivers of India are goddesses. The Jumna is 
one of the most sacred. Then, too, it is luck. Akka, to 
send out a light on the water." 

1 had my moneybag, but Tai checked my opening it- 
Madhu and Mukund svere buying rafts. I lit mine, ex- 
citement seizing me, quelling my fear of the tortoises. 
It was they who were making the lapping sound; the 
Jumna lay black, silent as the night. It was the snapping 
of the tortoises' jaws I had heard as they tried to seize 
the clay saucers for the bits of fat. Boldly I reached out 
over them. Their backs were two and three feet svide 
and their nasty heads and legs were stretched out climb- 
ing. The little raft must float down the river lighted, to 
bring the blessing of the god. Our little fleet was soon 
launched; several of the rafts nudged over by the tor- 
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swept a\vay if they had not been so light in our loving 
grasp. 

“I didn't know you worshipped Kali liere," I svhis- 
percd. 

Tai, never liking to admit Kali to Hindu wonhip, 
said, "These arc East Bengalb," as if that dismissed the 
matter. I wished that I belonged to a religion that made 
the sign of the cross, and 1 did cross the fingers on both 
hands, holding them tight in their crossed position. 

The boatmen began to pole out into the river. The 
current was running against us, Tlre'young men kept 
saying, "The middle of the river, the very middle, we 
must immerse Kali where the current is strongest" Our 
boat was making slow pit^ess. \Ve were being swept 
dovsTi the river. At last vs'e were out with black water 
all about us, black night above us, all was black, silent 
for evil Kali. 

Slowly the young men moved, then suddenly black 
Kali with her weighty body was over, dov^-n. down into 
the black water with a horrible sucking sound, our 
boat was tipping up, up—Kali ivas trying to drag us, at 
least one of us. down into the blackness, another skull 
for her asvful necklace. I pressed my fingers tighter in 
the shape of the cross, saying to myself, "No, KaJi! No! 
You love human sacrifice but none of the blood on this 
boat will be spilled for you.” 

The boat settled back onto the black Jumna. There 
was a moment of silence, then action be^n. The oars- 
men were pulling hard in toward the shore, conversa- 
uon was buzzing, the children were laughing. 

I looked at the panorama of lighted buildings lining 
the river edge. There were three- and four-story houses; 
house after house, each with the central feature of steps 
coming down into the water, many wide steps under 
high arches. There were bright lights on the wide steps 
thronged with vsorshippers of the river There s\ere 
lights on balconies, li^ts in dun recesses, lights coming 
from behmd pierced screens. There ivere cupolas and 
turrets atop fantasuc architecture. Detail from all 
Oriental art was here in mad fantasy. The steps were 
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and we w'cre in the lights, the noise, the crowding 
humanity o£ the main bazaar street on Divali night. 

Laughing, we pushed our W’ay along in the crotvd, 
Madhu and Mukund each holding two children high in 
his arms. Madhurani and Mandakini held the baby girls 
up like torches. Prakash held Xai's hand, Kiran mine. 
No one seemed to notice that I did not have a palu over 
my shoulders, and in the throng no one could see that 
my skirt was not a sari. The svorshippers by the river had 
been in svhite, but here in the bazaar there svere bril- 
liant saris of es’cry color; my light gray silk suit tvas like 
the softer colors s'.om by the older svomen. There svere 
dark Indian faces and black hair, but here and there 
lyas an older Indian woman, her face and hair as white 
as mine. Their white hair ss-as flying like mine, not the 
oily smooth black hair of the young. 

The family gathered together close by one of the 
shops. In the instant Madhurani had managed to buy 
a garland of roses, giving it to Tai, and Tai was say- 
ing, "Akka, I want to svonhip Divali night at the 
temple just across, and I tvant you to see the temple, 
the family will wait here.” Taking u'ghter hold of my 
hand, sve began to zigzag our way across and up the 
street, pushing our svay along In the holiday crowd. 
Tlic temple was not far. 'When we reached it, it was not 
a separate structure but a large carved stone arch in the 
row of buildings with ancient stone steps gomg up m 
darkness, going up at least twelve feet, up to a bright 
glare of light and a blare of noise. Croivds were surgmg 
up the old steps, wide but sleep Tai and I svere sivept 
in with them. 

Up three steps, suddenly in the darkness a guard 
from either side pushed in front of us, crossing their 
pikes to bar our progress. I almost toppled backward, 
only Tai’s firm grasp holdmg me. They pushed us over 
to the side of the wall and at once Tai began an alterca 
tion with them, the guards stoutly maintaining that 
only Hindus could enter the temple I kept whispermg. 
"Offer money" The guards argued that Tai should 
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bring me back wearing a sari; wiiU the palu over my 
head, they would pass me in. Tai was vociferously in- 
dignant, saying. "I will not buy or deceive to get you 
into a temple. Akka.“ People on the steps ivere hesitat- 
ing; with a quick move one of the guards pushed me 
with Itis pike tight against the dark sltadowed wall. The 
other guard unbarred the way for Tai, saying, “Go and 
worship— tve will hold her safe until you return." 

The surging crowds sivept Tai up the steps with 
them, she turning her face back toward us for a few 
steps, tlicn she tvas carried up svith the frenzy of the 
occasion. The guard s^s cautioning me. speaking in 
English, "Stand tvith your back to the wall, do not move, 
do not speak. I will stand in front of you and hide you. 
This could precipitate an ugly incident; on Divali night, 
feelings run very higii." My heart was in my throat, beat- 
ing fast. My gray silent figure merged with the dark 
shadow of the wall, the guard’s long wlute sliirt and long 
white dhoti shielded and hid me. He kept murmuring 
to me tiiat it tvas too bad that my friend would not bring 
me back in a sari so that 1 could see the ^^'onderfuI 
temple witli its Divali decorations. This was an old, very 
old temple supported by about nvo hundred fitmilies, 
sell! strict in caste, jealously keeping their worship place 
from being polluted. Afany besides the members tvor- 
shipped here Divali night; this temple made a great 
show, but members of the congregation svere all about, 
watching svho entered. 

No heads svere turned in my direction, my heart 
beat a little slosvcr, my eyes becoming accustomed to 
the darkness. Aty attention was caught by an entering 
group, a stout, large older man, his long black silk coat 
was like the prow of a ship forcing a masterful rvay 
through high water. The rounding sides of the boat- 
shaped procession were two enormous fat women in 
dark saris sviih golden borders a foot wide. The stem 
of Uie group rvas another large, dark silk-clad man. A 
white-clad young man rvas moving along with the group 
nervously rubbing his hands, shifting from one side to 
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the other. Tlie center of the poiip tva» a pregnant 
woman, ver)’ )oung and so pr^jnant it seemed almost as 
if she was carrying a child, not the promise of one. Her 
bright pinV. sari, hcav^' willj gold, rotmded mit oser the 
coming child. Ahead of her. the fathcr-in-Iasv cleared 
the way; her ell>ot\s were held by her mother and by 
her moilier-in-law, the older women supporting, lifting 
her hea \7 weight. Behind, guarding, seeming almost 
to be lifting too, wa.s her father; the young man, so dis- 
tractetl. s»-as the father-to-be. My eyes had taken in 
the Tclaiionship of the group, the rich clothes at a 
glance, but my eyes svere fixed, my mind centered on 
the pregnant girl, on her lovely form that might bear a 
child this night. 1 looked at her face. She sv’as luminous 
with beamy, she snxis in ecstasy, she was caught up iu the 
light, she ss-as transfigured on this Dis'ali night. 

The crowd pouretl ceaselessly up the steps. Some 
lime had passed and Tai svas not in sight Then I 
realucd ilut all the people s»ere going up, none coming 
dos\*n. I began to be afraid that they might be held in 
the temple for hours. My heart rose up and began again 
its last beating, when all at once Tai was there, at the 
outer arch, saying. "Gime, Akka." 

"Thank you." 1 murmured to the guard and slipped 
quickly out of the darkness into the light and clamor of 
the bazaar street, seizing Tai's hand with both of mme. 

"Akka," she spxake sternly, "your hands are cold and 
you are shivering. Tliere was nothing to fear.” 

"But you were gone so long. Tai,” 1 said. 

“TIic temple s»-as so beautiful for Dis'aU. I took my 
time wonhipping. There is a separate exit; it was quite 
a distance back and I liad to push against the crowd.” 
^Ve were across noir. Madhu, Prakash and Kiran were 
gone. Madhurani was saying, "They will be back with 
the tongas.” 

Soon Madhu came, riding in one tonga, die boys m 
the other. As they stopped, people were crying to hire 
the tongas but soon our family ivas crowded in. and we 
were moving slowly along Ac crowded street. The 
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hones could svalt no las.cc than ihe 

them in on eveiy side. Once out the mam >>"“ 

the side road. Use tongas moved (aster and “ 

road svas clear enough so that the horses 

their bells an echo of our evening. We went to sleep as 

soon as we were in onr block. 
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Bright light from the cmck ot >l»"'l'“Pf“f 
ter came across my bed and wakened me. Tai E™ 
from her bed and 1 thought that 1 must have slept die 
day away, hue just then Madhuran, tapped »" 
and came in mrrying the tray with my hot tm^ Von 
have had a good sleep, yon tMSt «' ',1 ' 

Divali Day," Madhurani cliatted on. Today is a cei^ 
btation too, but it is not such a special one, ‘ ' j 
it is with the merchants. It is the S 

year. This morning we will rest and th.s al emoon alt 
the family will tide thtotigh the bmaar. 1 mus g . 
Aunli, there are still many things to do. 

! dmnk my tea slowly and tl«t "’> •>>' y' 
went. The children played on ll.e too . 
dinner about eleven o clock, then frmily'was 

She had to waken me to tell me that the fam ly t^ ^ 
ready to go for the tide through die 
went out the bout gate. Tai “Vj™ 

We walked quite biitUy down 

to sweat with even that much “ 

■hat I had on a cool dress. But Tat I 

on her orlon and cotton, green and white san. 

1 called her traveling sari. , rrme out 

I gasped with sntprise ^„ny clustered 

on the street; there teas a camel catt. the lam y 
about it laughing. Madhu was j 

You were so interested m the camel ca P 
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die way to die bazaar and you wanted to ride in o’cry 
kind of transportation in India, so wc have hired a camel 
cart to take us today, through tlic baraar." 

1 t\-as laughing too. 1 had feared Tai would not let 
me have this kind of ride. I had mentioned the camel 
carts each time we had passed them and she had said 
with a sniff. “Akka, smell those camels; tliey reck.” and 
I would protl her. "Tai, I have nes'er ridden in a camel 
cart; I liave never seen camel carts before." She had dis- 
missed the subject by saying. "They arc gathering to 
take the pilgrims to the fair at Vrindovan,” 

Now, T, like the children, gazed at the cart and tlic 
camel. The cart s\’as of rough construction sriih a pair of 
large svooden wheels behind, small wooden wheels in 
front; on top llicre was a crude wooden frame sriih a 
little house built on it, a two-story house with stout 
lattice walls closed in with chicken srire, and on top a 
sharp-peaked roof, (hatched with rice straw’. Tlie peak 
of the roof was about six feet high, but srilh the two 
floors it svas impossible to stand up inside. Tai said, 
"Don’t be so foolish about things, Akka. These camel 
carts are devised to carry pilgrims. Twice as many can 
crouch in them svith tsvo floors." 

I began circling around this strange coop. I noticed 
that slanted fonv-ard at a sharp angle from the small 
front wheels w’crc hca \7 wooden shafts strapped se 
curely to the crude svooden camel saddle, the saddle se- 
cured svith stout bonds around the camel’s neck and 
around his belly just under his one hump. Two reins 
led back from the camel's mouth to the perch on front 
of the little house. The roof came out over the perch to 
shelter the driver more from sun than rain. 

I looked at the camel; he was a dusty yelloi^-broi'H 
Avith a motli-eaten look. His long neck arched up to his 
thin head, held superciliously high, his nose elevated 
as if he could smell hU own stench. His small eyes had 
a Avild, hard glitter in them. I was so pleased with him 
that I moved close, stretching out my hand. In an in- 
stant, the camel’s head darted down, like a snake's, and 
only the quick movement of the camel driver, pushing 
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liimself in front of m*, saved my liand from the yellow 
grinning tccih of the ctroel. I looked at the driver with 
thankfulness. He had a thin Jong sJiirt over a dhoti so 
long it trailed on the road. Tlie garments were an even 
dirt color all over, and he wai so near me that I could 
tell he smelled just like his camel. Over his shoulder 
he had a turkish towel and up abo\ c his black face, over 
his greasy black hair, he ssorc a Nehru cap. 

Tliere was laiiglimg confusion until it came my turn.’ 
The first floor of the cart s\as a good four feet up from 
the road. The big hind svliecls were too far out at the 
side for me to climb in, using their spokes as a ladder. 
1 simply could not lift myself up. so ^fuktmd, inside, 
pulled, and Madhu, outside, lifted. 

^Vlien I crouched doivn to sit on the Jo«ver floor, I 
saw that Mandakini had brought diirris from the house 
and spread one on the floor so tliat we had a clean place 
to croudt. All the children svanted to sit upstairs, so 
they were lifted up. Mukund svent up too, to guard die 
open end. Bits of straw kept sifting down on us through 
die crude wooden floor, as the children jostled for posi- 
tion overhead. 

The amel driver climbed up to his front perch, hit 
the omcl two or iliree times svith a long stick, and the 
heavy wooden wfieels began to turn with a stvayitig 
lurdt. Just a few steps and the camel stopped dead still, 
the driver ivhipping in vain. Then like a deluge, the 
camel let loose a torrent of water. Tai said. "Disgust- 
ins.” 

Now tlic driver whipped the came! again and the 
cart creaked forward. Tire camel strode slowly along, the 
cart moving with an even but rough rhytlim behind her. 
Once I got my old bones adjusted to the motion, it was 
soothing: the camel I knew was called "the ship of the 
desert,’* and this cart seemed shiplike to me too as we 
rocked along. It took us some lime to reacli the bazaar, 
but the children and I were not tiring of the ride 

When we readied the main street, our camel cart 
turned in under the high arched gate. Inside, in every 
stall. Uie merchants were sitting cross-legged on their 



spotless dean white muslin Hoors, the wares of each 
stall well displayed. TIic street ss-as throngint; full of 
Indians, still in holiday mood. No one svas buying, but 
many svcrc standing about the stalls, visiting with the 
merchants. One merchant ss-a$ adding in an account 
book as a man stood waiting; this was die day on svhich 
accounts were due and settled. 

/\s the crosvds parted to let our camel cart through, 
they would look back at us and laugh, to sec this large 
family laughing too, enjoying a camel can ride through 
the bazaar, hfadhu had the driver make the full circuit 
of the bazaar, and drive the long way back to our block, 
S C Krishna Nagar. By then my bones svere adiing svith 
the crouching on the hard board floor, and srith the roll- 
ing lurdi of the cart. It took Madhu on one side and 
hfukund on the other to lift me down. The children 
squealed as their father boosted them out of the cart 
with a flourish. All of us talked gaily as we walked slowly 
back to our block. 

The next morning, I wakened to the sound of 
“Govardhana" being sung as the neighbors shuffled 
along, in their sandals, around the blocks in the Tint 
morning light. Tai was up and gone from her bed. To- 
day was Brother-Sister Day, next in importance to the 
ffnt day of Divali. So, again, there svould be ritual baths 
and a special ccrernony. and a feast to celebrate the 
slgniHcance of the occasion. Almost at once, ^^adhuTanl 
came with my bed tea; she svas shining dean in a white 
sari, her black hair in its long braid shining too She 
sat cross legged on Tai's bed. for a minute. I raakins 
mention of the gifts, Tai whispered to me that Mad- 
hurani had received lovely saris from tiso of her 
brothers and checks from the others. Tai had prefaced 
her telling with “Everything comes to Madhurani so 
easily, poor Mandakini has no brothers to give ’’ Mad 
huiani made a quick jerk of her head to me. and said. 
"My brothers arc very lovmg and very generous vmh 
me. Now 1 must go, Aunu." The mommg passed 

I was dressed when Tai came for me. Madhu and 



Mul-iiml were sanding ulkingl tltcjr had donmd d cit 

festival cloUies. The children were all about. Jhc8™ 

eyes were darkened with kohl. Barefooted, wore 

silver ankle bracelets, tinkling as Urey moved “d Urey 
had fine golden chains around Uieir necks. Siijaa 
chain was doubled twice around her baby neck; rt rvas 
the chain of gold Tai Irad bought m Bangkok Mad- 
hurani was resplendent in an otange-pink san “ “e ■ 
ieale narrow gold border, bangle, and 
Mandakini's sari was a deep lavender, “ j’".'"' 

she too wore gold jewelry. Tai had Mid, saw 
die two daiightcrs-in-law had equal jew-clry. 

There was a long ceremony of naniastes and 1^ 
time it was over all of ns were langh.ng; chubby, me^ 
little Surat had started out with me. making a very 
good namaste-hands high, bow-ing, 
ture to his grandmother was not so wide; he dito t 
enjoy all that stretching of Im fat htilc tummy, 
sensing the laughter he began loclown. 

The children gathered around the shches 
the im,age of their god. Tliey chanted ■ 
their namaitci to Krishna. As Urey s . 
caught one of U.e longealendar panels =“ >'»“"? ■' "“h 
Sunt seizeil the end as it brllowed nnc. >>'' ' 

in hi* hand No remark was made and no mention ^ 
sJldiig occLed later, although Madhurani admired 

and treasured ilie calendar. . . 

The hoys seated rhenrselves by age on U.e long 
narrow mat w.th no jostling for posiuon , 

eal posture, hanrb clasped, leri. 'q „ 

silk from wrist to ankle, their bare fee •'•med "o '»■ 
the soles were visible. They ..ere rt 

rviU, Ure two red brocade vests and 
cade vests. Behind them stood tlie two fathers 

'“liitrchalk tneer, Imd b«n n.™_rk a^d 
decorate the position of the dials. Uelned the 
Mandakini now went to dre k.rrJ.en ani 
li.tle girls bring back dmls r.r.h nee m the center an 



the ornamental bits of food circling the plate. Then the 
little girls rvere bringing the serving dishes, offering 
more of each of the foods. 

Satish bent low, serving her three brothers, her black 
curls hanging dorvn on her neck but tied on top with a 
bright blue ribbon, the color of her American frock. As 
she stooped, the full frilled American petticoat svas vis- 
ible and a flip of the American ruffled panties. She svas 
a fair lovely child. 

Pramila in yellow, with yellow ribbon in her dark 
hair, follosved serving her own brother Anil. Pramila 
svas a pretty child but darker skinned. Madhurani was 
back of the little girls, smiling, bending over them, see- 
ing that each move was correct, but svith no words and 
no obvious directions. Tai, squatting near, now guided 
Prabhavati before the boys, and guided her hand in 
giving a ssseet to each of her brothers, and Mandakini 
guided Sujata in giving a ssveet to Anil, her brother. 
Their little girl bodies were bent by the loving hands of 
grandmother and mother as they offered to their 
brothers. The baby girls too had the flash of full slips 
and ruffled panties under their American frocks. 

Tai s>hispered to me that once tliese boys had had 
their thread ceremonies (this could occur between 
their ninth and eleventh years) . tliere would be a 
further symbolic ceremony on Brother-Sister Day. A 
cord then svould be bound around the svrist of brother 
and sister to show the closeness of the tie betiveen them. 
The children were solemn, the boys intent on the feast, 
the girls absorbed in their serving, but the elders were 
lightly laughing and talking. 

Once the last rice and the kurd was served, the little 
boys still quiet got up and stood about like elders: the 
little girls went to the kitchen, sat against the svall as 
they had seen their motheis do, and ate. Once they 
were through, they came again into the main room 
Then the boys bescosved their gifts to their sisters, each 
had in a pink tissue-svrapped parcel material for a frock 

Late that afternoon there sm the excited chatter 
of die children outside our door. Tai said. "Akka, they 
want to get their fireworks Tonight they fire them " 


The lun was still shining, but for the night the 
ehildren cotiltl hardly wain Tai tool, out hom our 
shelves the thin cardboard hove, and spread them om 
on her bed. We put some on my bed too. There r™ 
quite a supply oi Sreworfa. most oi them spatUers. 
They must have been durable because they stood dm 
handling, however Prabash and Krran claimed and prm 
tected the rockets and the Catherine rslicels. The ncigl - 
bor-s boy and the twin girls tvere in and out, quite boast- 
ful that they too had '"lots oi firervorks. 

It was a pleasant relief tliat Indian liark came swiftly, 
soon after the sun dropped out of sight 

The parents made no delay, but began helping the 
little ones light sparklets; the older children .nranag'd 
for themselves, starting tvith torpedoes, throwing them 
against die courtyard tmlk. Some of them 
many did not. and the older neighbor boy b'P' 

"Here, let me throw it. I can make them go od. ' 

and Kitan were deaf to his remarks, busily 
Uien starting on firecrackers. Satish and 
had their festive bows in Uieir dart curls, bu' jJ''/ bad 
on simple old frocks and the boys too srere m dieir pUy 
clothes. Madliii and Mukund each held tlieir toby prls 
and they themselves had cotton shirts and while, long 
cotton dhotis. . , 

Tlic twin nciglibor girls did not have much diancer 
even the sparklers svere snatched from fteir hands by 
their hrolher whore consrirnt call was, "Here, let me rlo 
it." I sat toct on the verandah, shivetmg a l‘U"” “e 
flash and noise of the fireworks. Above ihe trail I 
see Tockeu in the sky. has most of m, auenuon tra, on 
our osvn front rourtyard. Tire little d.ildren ""0 arav 
ing and whirling Urcir sparklers, f ‘ f T = 

with excitement. The lathers even b*' >Pa'bim 
the hands of the toby girls. Prahhara ■ flingir^ her^ 
wildly about, Sujata hiding her face from hers, and 

'“’'rritoed burns from me crackers -d 

ment from the hot wires of tlic sjarklers, P . 

speaking; however. I did sigh with rehef when the last 



one Avas done. Then Tai came out o£ the house with a 
big handful of tissue paper; the children standing 
about the little fort. It stood there, untouched, in spite 
of all the raad racing there had been in the little court- 
yard. Tai lifted the top story, stuffed the paper into the 
little fort, put back the top story, stood a minute silent, 
the children about her silent, too. Then she stooped, 
lighting a match; in one instant she had the little fort 
a glorious blaze. The tissue paper inside burned 
brightly, the light glotving through the little arched 
AvindoAVs and doors. The children began to circle and 
dance and shout. Noav the fort itself sras in flames. In 
an instant it Avas gone, just a fesv black ashes left on the 
clay. Tai came directly in, the children fell silent, fol- 
loAving her. All tras quiet as Ave Avent to bed. 


Each day of Divali there Avere special things to do; 
today A^•as ‘’Govardhana Fair.” Tai was relaxed, the 
main ceremonies of Dix'ali, the feasting, were over noAV 
as she said, "The rest of the holiday Avill be fun for 
us, Akka. The fair we are going to see today is a re- 
ligious fair, a mela Ave call it. Lord Krishna's chariot 
Avill be taken out in procession in memory of his lifting 
up Govardhana Mountain to saA-e Gokul and Mathura 
from the torrential rams. The temple is called Dwarkad- 
hish, the dwelling of the Lord of DANrarka because Lord 
Krishna Avas the King of DAs-arka.” 

The strange names confused me ahvays, but today 
Tai Asas in such a good mood that I could ask more 
questions. "Tai,” 1 said, "I thought we were going to 
Vrindaimn ’’ 

‘Tes, Akka, we arc Vrindawan is the name of the 
village, Gokul is the district, and Gos’ardhana is the 
name of the mountain. You remember that when Lord 
Krishna as a babe sv-as carried aAvay from Mathura to 
save his life, he svas then taken to Gokula, a pasture 
district on the banks of the Jumna near Afathura 
Krishna plajed and grew up there It was at that time 
426 



that he played so many pranks wtdi the Eopis. On me 
oeeasion while the gopis were baUung, Krishna climbed 
up into a tree carrying their clothes with him and 
would not descend until they came to um naked to bg 
tlieir return. As he grew np a hantbomc y°“‘l>. >'’= 
gopis all became enamoured of him. He spent 
his time sporung with them, and ntamed seven or eight 
of them. But his first and favotile wife was Kadta- 
Tai went on, "One of his pastimes was the circular 
dance called rasamandala in which he and ^dha 
formed the center, while the gopis and gopias 
danced round them. It was at dm time. also. Aat he 
slew the great serpent Kali, a, wind, infested the tanU 
of the Jumna. He also persuaded Nanda, ; 

to give up the tvotship of Indra. and f wowhip the 
mounuin of Govardhana, which sheltered the shepher* 
of Gokula and their cattle. Cmtatn S 

tain on them, but Kridtna lifted up "“meS as a 
Govardhana and held it over them upon his By « a 
shelter tor seven days." Tai now began to ° ’ 

Akka, always you press me tor more and more deud. 
Already you know more about India than most of our 

’’“^Ve had been sitting on the fmnt verandah enjo^mg 
the coolness of the ni°''>l'>S- .Alrf " ™ 
telling us that our nansportauon had “r"'' . j 

in a teasing mood, saying. "AnnU. for 7°'" 
should have hired a camel cart again. 
with it. But come, we have a tonga and >'» rmto; 
I ihinV tongas >von1d be a little lastcr, « brother 
driver begged so for the cbance for him and lus brother. 
I thought you wouldn’t mind. , 

The three vehicles were 

road. A camel canvas just ^ 

Indians squatted on the uvo floors. Tai i P ^out 
saying, "Come, Akka," 1 dimbed m but ““"i 

the number of passengers in the came car . . 

Tai said, "dtey ate forbidden to carry y 

teen but lor these religions huts they crowd m as many 

as they can.” 



Ahead of us Avas the tonga, its bells jingling svith 
^ladhurani, MandaUni. and six of ilieir children. Be- 
liind US in the second ricishasA' rode Madhu and 
Mukund, holding Surat and Anil in their laps. The 
road As-as dusty Avith traffic, for there AA-as a steady proces- 
sion of tongas, packed full of men, Avomen. and chil- 
dren; rickshaAvs piled full loo. The fifty-tAVO camel carts 
Avere creaking up and doAVTi the road; from daAVTi to 
dark tliat day, they Avould be going back and forth be- 
tAveen Mathura and Vrindarvan. Rattling busses passed 
us jammed full, there svere groups on bic^'cles. and 
people shuffling along on foot. 

Tai teased me about my staring so long and hard at 
the bands.of Man^ari Avomen, in their floAS'ing skirts of 
many yards of bright cotton material. The Avomen Avere 
a sturdy, gay lot Avith a half-sari OA-er their heads or oa'CT 
their shoulders. They had heaA7 silver earrings dangling 
from their dark ears, stiver chains and bracelets, but it 
AS as their full, full skirts billoAving about that took my 
e^’e. The red and yelloAs’ skirts Aveie ankle length, but I 
could see their heaA7 siU’er ankle bracelets as the skirts 
As’htrled and tipped Asnth their As'atUng. 

The countryside looked deserted, the crops had been 
harvested; there Avere fcAv roadside trees, and no mud 
hut villages. A\Tien avc came to \'rindaAvan, asc entered 
directly into the temple grounds is-ith just a glimpse 
of a feAv dusty bungalows outside. There A\’as a AA'all 
about the extensiA-e parklike area, packed AMth Hindus 
all in carnival mood. Booths and barkers Averc all about 
selling food; and there Avere parking areas for the 
vehicles, these situated so you could sit in your ncfcshaAA 
Avhenyou Avere tired of walLing.and still see the croivds 

At once Ave left the rickshaivs and tonga, and m a 
group pushed our ivay to see the principal sight of the 
fair. Lord Krishna in his ebanot. On this one day of the 
year, Krishna A\-as uken out of the temple, seated in his 
chariot and uken in procession. I had been afraid that 
we AAOuld miss this principal event for Tai had not made 
clear that the Avhole day was spent in the procession. At 
the propitious moment in the morning, the high gates 
of the walled garden aboat the temple Divarkadhish 



were opened, devout woishippen. all o£ them men and 
bova, siood waiting; they seized the heavy white ropes 
and slowly pulled Uie heavy chartot out into fte sum 
shine ot the tair grounds. About midday, that » 

ptopilioits moment, the topes were reversed, and me 
proLssion back began, tor Lord Krulma must he in his 

temple before the sun set. 

men we reached the dtanot. it was on 
to tlie temple. I was amared at the sight of it, only t e 
gilded circi.s wagons of my youth prepared nie for the 
iaudy spectacle. Here was a chariot as large « ha f a 
toen o! the circus chariots, lowering to' ; 
Its main smictiire was carvtd ol , 

tricate in deuil: there were silk brocade hang „ , 
were laments; there wa, a prolusion ol ■>>'' 

my e)es could not comprehend. High 'L ; 

the back, as il carrying the chariot with their wm^. 
were aiplds. They, I knew, were likenesses oi Kama 
deva tlie^son ol Lakshrai. the Indian Ciiptd. represented 
as a young boy with wings, and a how and arrow, 

1 Went telling Tal. "I can’t tee Lord Kttsittia. and 
shekepf saying. •■See, AkU, there he is on lU “P 
Jos. incite cemet." Diit tltete was die E‘ 
his head, and ail the silken trappings, till I could not 
really make him out The Iteasy "'"'"P'’, 
stretched out on the ground; they ° 

and lour inches lltrougU in 'i“”"er. Indian mm, a fc 
boys with them, moved tip. took "P I*’' "P . , j 
to mg: tltete were at least two f .S'lS 

huge chariot began to move. »n me a 
come up just alter the topes had Tltearka hack 

Lord Krishnl. now in the guise ol King ol 
into his temple Dwatkadhish, Tlte "Pf, ' 
down again, hot the chariot was P'‘>"'I '“".rf 
lew leet each time. Men '™"I‘I "’''K S 

time to lime, olltets .pringing '‘>'""'‘“'^^41 
places. These men were all in spotless ^ 

dhotis: all ol them were langhmg, ItappM™ m. a gy 
religious privilege. The grimy dusty P''^™ 
in the camel carts did not jom in dm eraple me. 

The crowds were thick about the clat.ot, but once 



mous hea \7 wheels, drew back pulling Tai with me, but 
craning my neck to sec. The people tvere throtring fruit 
up into the chariot, and attendants in the chariot were 
throwing it back into the crowd, people pushing and 
grabbing to get it. Tai told me that this fruit (most of it 
t\-as oranges) t\-as blessed. A feiv enterprising pilgrims 
had baskets svith light ropes which they tossed up. har- 
ing the basket pulled up, then let douTi into their own 
hands. This activity was on the first and second stories 
of the chariot On the third, the top story. Lord Krishna 
reigned alone except nose and then an orange throivn 
by an os'erly enthusiastic pilgrim fell into the maze of 
his trappings. 

Some of the Hindus sii-cre going in through the big 
gate of the temple garden, suiting in the grounds. 
"WTien the femily started in that direction, Tai drew me 
back saying, "Come, Akka. let us go and sit in our nck- 
ihasv for asvhile." 

“A rest sail be svelcorae," I said, making no other 
comment, but I knetv that Tai did not want to chance 
an inddent with my presence in the temple garden. 1 
was the only non-Hindu in this enormous mass of 
people and this was an anaeni sacred place, one not yet 
disturbed by tourists. I felt tery alone among the thou- 
sands of Indians, but Tai. knowing my feeling srithout 
words between us. took light hold of my hand and kepi 
tight pressure on it Then she sent the rickshaw driver 
to buy some paper cones of ground nuts and grams 
roasted together, salted and spiced hot began laugh- 
ing and talking as ocryone else was doing. Haivkers 
s\ere moving through the crowd holding high light 
wooden frameworks hung full of papier-mache toys, 
fathers w ere buyuig, reaching up for a selecuon, putting 
them in the upstretefaed hands of their children Everr- 
one ifas eating, the hot spicy smell of Indian food ""as 
strong in the air. And as at all fain there was dust thick 
in the air, stirred up by the shuffling feet of the crowd 

At last the family came back to our rickshaic, the 



children .appearing hrs.. a"<l f 

■he marr of people. Madhu tad 
Mukund held Praraila crying and kicUng ''ej « 
against him so that her little stiver ankle braceleB er 
tinkling. Mandakini’s thin iace iva, 
looking: Sujata, in her arms. ™ .“f > „ 

too. Madlnirani I, eld brightayed ^ 

hi, rani sailed like a ship in the " 7 " 

turbed. certain of lier destination leliich ''“ ^^^fd. 
jnst back of ns. There Madhnrani had 'S, 

ng a snpply of food. The men ranged out and brou h 
back tikiJ. the deep-fat fried potato balls . th a bit of 
hot spiced meat in the center that Ta. had t^d me 
about All of us irere sitting or squatting in the nek 
.haws or the tonga, eating tlie picnic 
v-aving our liands to keep the flies au-ay J , , g 
to do when we ate at fairgrounds 
before sprays were maniifactiired. .terilized it. 

the tikla; I knew she felt the hot fat had 
Serap. of paper were all ^ 3 '’" “rr 

rani gathered ours and put them neatly 
to dispose of with nibbisli when'we 

The children, rested with their fill of food imnM 
to wander about again, and Tat “’■'“r' *'j2' 
"Come, Akka, ti.ere is another temple f ' 

rr"tot;ra;ors^--S;s^tS;^^^^^ 

'''T"we' 7 stad'’om' war'.hro'ngb".h;cl.d that 
seemed to Lilt without direction, '^“°"eLltrad. 
there were graveled paths and wn a n o 
but most of the area was bate ground, dust 
in whirls by the tare feet and by die santals. 

The temple was a loiv stmct.ire which we cirde^ 
round, entering from the other si e xiiexe were 
garden area paved with ancient dark j. 

many people here but they were not '“"""S' 1 , 

ing.VL U my ar^ in dT„“ 1 

saying, "Akka. keep by me and walk siowi. 



way you can see the golden pillar through Uiat wide 
opening. U is the main entrance to the temple.” 

Tai SJV5V.C again as we moved slowly along. “Tliis is 
not the d.iy for this temple *o there will not be a crusli 
inside. Of course somcvvill come to worship here. I hope 
there will not be so many that they hide the golden 
pillar from your view.” 

She slowed her steps still more; we were barely mov- 
ing. 1 lumctl my eyes, but not my bead, looking into a 
rccungiilar hall, bright with electric light. I v\-a$ aware 
that tlicrc was an altar at the end and many worshippers, 
but my eyes foaiscd on the golden pillar. It was twenty 
feet inside and twenty feet tall. I tliought I could just 
about encircle it with my arms. Tlie pillar sms bright 
shining gold; psire gold, not carved or ornamented, not 
machine cast, but as if it bad been I>eaicn witli ancient, 
primitive tools into a pillar, a golden pilbr. 

It sms out of my sight nos»r, and I turned my face 
toward Tai. questioning her in a lostf voice, but slic had 
no answers for my questions. All that she knesr s»is that 
this ssas the Temple of the Golden Pillar, and that the 
pillar was ages old and kept its bright sheen without 
polishing. We had tumcsl now and were smlking across 
a causeway; below sis tlicre svas an enormous empty tank 
made of stones black with age: again 1 questioned. 

“Oh, Akka, so many qsicsiions. ^\’c just accept these 
things; ssedo not ask about them. All that I can tell you 
about this tank is that s\lien the mcla is held for the 
Temple of the Golden Pillar they have a fight to the 
death in this tank bctssccn an elephant and a crocodile " 
I stopped and leaned over the heavy stone parapet, look 
mg at the dark stone tank below. 

“It would be a fearsome sight. Tai. ^\^uch animal 
svms the fight, the elephant or the crocodile?” 

“Akka, Akka, alsvays questions. 1 can anssver that, 
however; Uie elephant alsrays kills the crocodile “ 

On the other side of the causesmy there svas another 
open square paved with stone and back of it another 



r£s;ss£'==H.HH 

from .he crowd, wc 7, S „„ L »'<> 

sandals echoed as they '’■*“! , 7, unshine; we 
stones. The dart old trails shut og the sunsnme 

hept tralUng on around. 1 ‘“all teas a grimy 

hand. Squatting helore a ‘"Jheld Just a reddish 

sariclad Indian woman. Tltc ntcne neiu j 
blob ot stone, a lew small '"17 passed 

woman did not malte tlie shg 
her, but I could tee under the palu that t 
head that she wa, a widtered, brown “““^al^ 
woman. She was worshipptng an , i„ 

On dte other side o( the .™ple r” g-ped 
the high wall. Tai push^ " *e nush Ld 

through and found ottrselvK ^ , j was Tai 

clamm of Govarton Fair 1 1™ 7mbed "" and 

when we reached our ricUtuw. ' 

rested; the family '”’‘>“''“'‘'7 “west when Tai said. 
The sun was well over to the west wnen 

"Come, AhU. let us go once more 7ot within 

Krishna in hi. chariot." ”m.tg 

a few feet of the temple gate. N 

just a few inches at a towering 

Up fruit and receiving « hacl.. 11 _ inoted at the 

gilded chariot with its golden Q,r5stian eyes 

brocade hangings concealing oE Divarlia. 

even a glimpse of l^rd hiddenf the mystery 

Thu was Indian religion, opulent, niau 

of the East , all the chil- 

The family joinrf m “ Auiui. 
dren were tired and duty. *® 

it is time for us to go back to Mat lur . . . ^ jnd 

Once more we pushed our “^crowd did not 

the tonga and began the nde to ■ going 

seem diminished, but there were Y p-glUng 

back as s.e were. A few stragglers srere stm 



along the road toward the fair; a couple of tongas passed 
us filled u'ith young men, laughing as el’erJ^^•here. young 
bloods out for the evening; and a couple of cars, the 
first sv’e had seen that day, scooted by raising such a 
cloud of dust that Tai quickly pulled her palu over her 
head and over her mouth, coughing a little as she did so. 
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Tai had said that this day after Govardhan Fair was 
to be a rest day for the folloiving day the family ivas 
planning to go down to Agra by bus to see the Taj 
Mahal. But the morning w-as no more than well started 
when she proposed a trip to the bazaar to buy some food 
supplies. 

"You will enjoy going with roe," Tai said. "Thu is 
the day that the people who live in Mathura, as many of 
them as are able, and the pilgrims who ha> e come in, 'go 
around Jfathura.' ” The "going around" could begin or 
end anyplace but the line of march was the one followed 
for hundreds of yean. Tai told me that the quickest 
time a strong man used to walking could make it was 
four hours; it took most people eight because they didn't 
ivalk steadily; they would stop and rest and eat from 
time to time. Some women with children and some sery 
feeble people ivould start at the first break of day and it 
ivould take them until dark to make the round. 

It was close to ten when we set out in the rick- 
shaw. yVe irere the only people on the road until w'C 
came to the branch road that led to Krishna’s birthplace 
There we saiv our first pilgrims. They were women and 
children, not just one child or two. but babes in arms, 
toddlers, and many larger ones, and there were old 
people black and withered and pushing themselves with 
effort. They looked straight ahead as our rickshaw 
ivheeled along. By the side of the raid, sve saw men 





, citing up little stands and so™ ssotuen sq™"":; 
in; a tew bananas on trap. Once tn tlte 
made quick woik ot the *<>i’I’;"S- 
and fruit. AVc rcttimed to our W<x.lu the ts y 
rome. Already more people were ^ralkins 
RTimase and this time I noticed that all tvcrc iNalUn. m 
the same direction. , i ,11 of 

Madhurani had fed the younger ” 

them \vcrc napping, and our meal Vi-as rcat y. 
resUt Tai’s edict that 1 must nap. and she “ » 
men ue wakened, Madhurant .?'L . ” , 

juice made like lemonade, "lime *q“.“''. I'm 

in pcoper British tashiou. Then Tat M.d, Akfca 1 m 
seudiug lor the rickshase, I want to rake V™ “ 

corner to see the pilqrims; thc> ssill be 

"°'out on the road tltal had been “ ‘”!1 °‘j;''“”t 
yesterday going to the fair, there was no inoiibh- 

as s^c drew near the pilgrims' route. 1 gatet ‘ j 
ment. A svide ribbon of Indians 
metal road, turning up the dusty side nv _ 

blrtliplace. Our driver brought us close. nacletl 

it ssould have been possible to crow 
mass of humanity, and it ssould base ’ 
for a rickshaw or any vehicle to 
much less go the other u-ay. On and o y 
ing sviihout individuality. Tlicrc 
their sthiie clothes and there s\crc spo ribbon 

grimy saris, and in.any hrighKolored , . fiiuier 

wa, Lieptedt the endless 7"-"'„rc„u ‘emS. 
as in a breeze, 'rhere scemesi to t* 
everyone was intent on his rcligiotis on >'* . jjj, 

Tl,i. maw ol people mmetl m one "”°ame a 
one mind; to "50 aroomr ^'"j'"”;id' tell’hy thd' 
poup o! women, poor ' ..p,„„„lhm. Gos- 

crarsc iar«s: they ucrc clantin„ ..m-r as our 

ardhan.*' the same song tlm 1 had hea morning, 
nrighbois went around the block m t c . y 
Tline ssas no sign of any break in the ranks Tins 



India, this 'was the posver of India, her people marching 
in a solid mass, smiting together svith deep religious 
fervor. 

Tai and I sat silent, svatching. She said, "AUa, for 
hours they have come along the road like this; for hours 
more they sail come.” 1 could tell that she, used to 
India's customs, \%-as moved deeply by the sight as sms I. 
At last she said, “Come, Atta, we must go back to the 
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today I wa. «. «c .ho Taj Mahal. M“‘ „.o 
it .vas worth the trip to •j'!'’ {““j ntonutnen. 

ones who spoke in prose calling « „ I ^ 

o! conjugalTove and hdelity in Jhe world, 
spoke in verse calhns it a poem ^ , i„ ,i,c 

poarl." Tai and the family s-ee^J p, 

easy pattern of their everyday ^ ,i,-as 

no excitement, no anticipation wi dresses for 1 

with me. 1 put on one of ^^rsaid/'sk to- 

knew tliat wc svere going by bus. b damask 

day. Akka." So I put on tlie suit of of 

and added my black am^ Tai put on one of 

dressing up, and at the last mmut ^^^ided into 

her best Kashmir saris. Tlie fourte Delht-Agni 

three rickshaws and svent in them to the Dein b 
road Uiat skirted Mathura. ..Urnhed on as it 

The bus was large, but wlien ^ p^j. 

stopped by the roadside for us. ^ \ doivn to 

sengers svere Indians; American to 
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Agra by car or plane. Trees lined the road, dusty on 
eadi side of the center metal strip. The fields had been 
harvested before Divali; there tsas no one in them, noth- 
ing on them; the mud hut villages looked as ancient as 
the land. The sun tvas shining dotm from the bright 
blue sky that seemed close over our heads. Once in 
a while a car t\hizzcd by us and once svc passed a camel; 
this time his cart ^-as a small square single platform, six 
Indians squatting on it; over their heads held by slender 
poles, was a top with fringe, an Indian version of the 
surrey svith the fringe on the top. "We passed a fe>v 
tongas, the usual coivs and goats, guided and prodded 
by drivers, and Indians tvalking along the road, not 
single file at the edge but using the metal strip and lei- 
surely moving out of the tvay at the insistent honk of 
the bus horn. It was just thirty miles from Mathura to 
Agra, but we made slow time sviih innumerable stops to 
pick up passengers waiting by the roadside. The chil- 
dren were silent, absorbed in the ride. 

AtAgra, we found a large bus station svith passen- 
gers everytvhere just as in the railroad stations, most of 
them so poorly dressed they might be beggars. I had 
heard tales of the hordes of beggars; we were not ap 
proached, but Tai dropped seteral coins into the hand 
of the blind man sitting with his back against the trail- 
^^adhu and Mukund went away at once, leaving us in 
a tight little group; the plan was that they would rent a 
station svagon for the flay. They returned svith a rickety 
old car, its wooden body in die last stages of decay: the 
driver seemed as rickety as liis \efaicle, a nervous man of 
indefinite age, in dirty shirt and trousers. 

We were to go first and have dinner and then set 
out in the station wagon for our sightseeing We rode 
some distance, then pulled into a parklike area before 
a shabby hotel suggested by our drii er Tai said. " \kka 
this is not for you." The dris-er became soluble, insist 
ing that many, many American tourists cam? to this 
hotel, so iv’e got out. IV'e were led to the "dinwg room ” 
It ss-as a large tent filled writh many large tables. W'e s''ere 
the only people there, although there were a good many 
birds pickmg crumbs on the tables. 


Wt arranged miriclVB « one ot ihe 
mited. Tat began at once to fret j|j 

in the [antily named to uVe action. At >» ‘J' - f ' “ 
go bad. to tlie liotel and retmned with a '.o™ , 

nho raid that meal, nere tenanl « ^"8 ' 
they ttould uhe care of ns. and they n ,.ait 

a, licll as English food. After another 
tilth the children running all about, it , j ^ 

tiith enormon, trays and an eno^m, 
rihieh they pot family style on the “ 

boiled vegetables and a piece of '^[^^ily am 

posed to be meat teas put before S ’[iie.r 

hattlly although tlie food tvas 
home coohing. Madliitram and 

seemed to relish it. Tlie birds did not a ended 

hut kept close, sraiting for us to gm ^j^pdren did 
with liltle sauecn of watery ice . j jpg head 

not touch it. and after a quick little shake of the nea 
by Tai, 1 left mine too. . . . jp and 

Madiill and Mukund went in t 1^1 . nnshes to 
Madhtitani and Maiidaklni srent lack of the ' 
take care of their baby girls. ^stkandm m ^ 

in the station wagon and suned out 
the mausoleum of Akbar. 1 ““W,''". ,.as my 
that my preference was ,7e“ e n™t; he 

lavoriie emperor, hiadliu’s Then we would go 

uanteil to visit a new Hindu t<™P’'- ,d see the 

to Agra Fort, and last, as a climax, we 
Taj Malial. SiUndra was a Milage f*'’" e family 

so is we lodc 1 Tcviewcd Akbar m not 

kncAV that he ims a great emperor “ , jmall 

interested in more than that. T ^ their 

knowledge that these educated Int at my in* 

lack of fntetest, but Tai .»a I“«, “ ““fe^usTthey 
terest. 1 wondered for vmt a Mosul- but al- 

were such devoted Hindus and A At himself- 

most at once 1 let my thoughu dnf 
It had been more than my hands 

English translations of Akbar's Iru -Crovi-ned 

and marveled at the wisdom of i • 

emperor at fourteen, with a glorious reign ot mey y 



Akbsr purified the adminiiiration of justice, cnjojcd 
absolute tolerance in religious matters (he had Hindu, 
Moslem, and Christian ish'cs], abolished opprcssis'e 
taxes and reorganued and improved the system of land 
revenue svhich made him the greatest ruler India eser 
had." 

I opened my guidebook to refresh my memory and 
read. "The mausoleum of Akbar Ss-as commenced by 
Akbar and completed by his son Jahangir at a cost of 15 
laa of rupees [15 million dollars]. It has an area of more 
than 120 acres and is enclosed by high ss-alls about 772 
yards long, each side tvlih an imposing gate in the 
center of each." I skipped over the rest of the text read- 
ing at the end. "The emperor died in 1 603 and ss"as laid 
in the grave iriih his e)es tontrrds the rising stin and not 
tors-ards Mecca as is the usual Moharame^n custom— 
the sun being an imporunt factor in his Din i-lllahi or 
'Divine Faith.* " 

^^’e got out of the station svagen and stood before 
the main gaiets'ay, the high recungular structure of red 
sandstone profusely decorated with s\hite marble. Abose 
the gatess-ay tsas the Naubat Khana or Music Gallery 
tvhere the pipes and drums were sounded in honor of 
the dead. At each comer of the gateway rose a tall 
minareiof white marble 86l^ feet to the tip of the roof. 

Entering s»c found ourselves m a garden ovcrgrorsti 
with bushes and palm trees. Before us svas a long sand- 
stone walk to the mausoleum, svith a small marble pool 
in its center. \Vc strolled towards the impressive red 
sandstone mausoleum ssiih its many small minarets: 
then entered a huge room where resirf the cenotaph of 
Akbar the Great. The Boor s\as in a diamond pattern, 
black and w'hitc marble; the raised platform repeated 
the diamond design as if emphasizing and pomtmg to 
the carved pedestal just beside the cenotaph, the pedes- 
tal on which had rested under a canopy of gold and 
silver brocade, the diamond known as the Koh-i noor. 
The pedestal svas empty. Tai spoke up bitterly, ‘‘.And 
now the Koh-i-noor rests in the crowrs of Queen 
Elizabeth II It should have been returned w'ben Bntain 



left India.” I gaeed at the cetioaph mimnuting to my- 
self, “Akbar, Akbar." . t___ ,i,» 

A, t«e lode bach to Aem. I mad 
gnidebook: "The ancient dty of f ; 

Z left bant of the river Jumna, " 

time of Krbhna and Mahabharat, about 3000 B o The 
modem dty, on the n-eat or right ban'- 0 / *e J“nma^ 
was founded by the Emperor Akbar m 
wa, named for him, Atbaobad, the name tt sttll re 

We rode through die h''' .1”” 

but it seemed old to me and tumbling on . 
the new Hindu temple M’-ii- ° ieces d 
poor street. There were scallolding “"'"J’S; P j 
marble all about an ornate structure. j ^ 

CTow-ds pushing through the litter of 
Madhu telling me proudly that the P ^ 
abuilding for forty years. Madhu explained further ™ 
Hindu, from all over India were rontnbut.ng the fon^ 
lor the temple. Madhu’s eym wete rbtmnS. J ^ 
my attention again and again to ilie el „ore^in- - 

many colored marbles. The .j.n, building 

teresU in the utter confusion of tlm modem buUdmg 
than they had been in the calm maj« j 
Akbar. They called ray attention to the het in ^ 
without saying it in words building a 

Mogul splendor of the past, Hm street, 

.em°ple, a beantiful “““‘t'PPrS'did no; 

marble carvers were selling *^***‘ '’^ r hou<»ht a small 
check me but in fact was pleased 

replica of iheTaihltedint^nea^odento^^ ^ 

It seemed part of the diver^ * ' sanding at 

should buy the miniature Mogul 1 J 

theentmneetoaHindate^e. „s 

Now we drove on to Agra rort 
out at Araar Singh Gate, the mam Indian 

Enormous metal gates stood open, ^ .he high battle- 
soldier,; I looked up at die ^8' “""J h^ j , 

menu; die fort looked strong and r y 
siege, but its age ^vas revealed by good sued trees gi 



ing out of crannies in the walls. Tlie gate Avas high and 
huge enough for an elephant with a howdah; I felt ^ery 
small and seryneivas I s»-3lled in and struggled up the 
steep ramp inside svith Tai*s help. Soldiers' quarten 
were all al«ut but soon wc were up into the park filled 
with white marble buildings, most of them built by 
Shah Jahan. There SN-as palace after palace, there was the 
Hall of Special Audience, the Hall of Public Audience, 
there were mosques. 

The family scorned hiring a guide. Tai saying. 
“After all, wc are not a tourist party," but I listened 
sriien 1 could to the chatter of the s'oluble Indians svith 
the numerous American groups, picking up bits of their 
patter here and there as 1 atucli^ myself to them sshile 
the family stood placidly enjoying the ancient beauty 
and the children ran about at ssill. I paid especial at- 
tention to the Anguri Dagh or Grape Garden that 
stretched in front of the white marble Khas Mahal, the 
PrhTite Palace. The Grape Garden comprised a court 
220 feet by 170 feet divided by four marble foot paths, 
centered sviih a tank svith fi\e fountains. The garden 
beds, really a parterre, svere not planted so the marble 
edging could be seen clearly, an enormous fret design. 
The guide's scords that took my attention svere, ‘TTie 
soil of the garden is extremely rich, as it is said it ivas 
brought from Kashmir." 

Here too the attention of Madhu and Mukund svas 
caught because up on the platform before the palace 
svere heavy wooden doors set in the marble. They too 
listened to the guide; “These steps lead to the under- 
ground chambers, in svhich tlic Emperor and Zanana 
found refuge from the fierce summer heat of Agra, and 
also to the gloomy dungeons— the place sv’here slave girls 
were brought to the hands of the executioner, the silent 
Jumna receiving their lifeless bodies ” I thought at this 
moment of Jahangir, son of Akbar, father of Shah Jahan, 
listed in the guidebook as "passionate and a drunkard, 
his harem consisted of nearly 6,000 women" Much to 
the disappointment of all, the ancient wooden doors 
were padlocked; the gloomy depths as usual were more 
tempting than the chaste white marble buildings with 
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llirir pcriilyhr lalli, llicir engrailed arches, and all 
their gilding and their carvings. 

rsetyonc na, looUng at onr patty; 
dressed in their rshite silt Dival. onthts s.nh their red 
and blaet brocade vests. Use little girls ‘i J""'’ 
troeVs ot svhitc material. Tai ii^ei them to sand fora 
minute on the marble steps: the boys o ' , 

ground standing on the top step agatnst ® laUed 
o! matblc pillars. Satisli before Uiem 

her arms high above her blaet curls. Iter i ^ . 

circled irith her gold bangles, ber lisUe band, extended, 
the gracchd promise of the future. 

Now Tai led the sra, to the Samman Doth he 
Jasmine Tosier, srhere Sbab Jahan was ' ' 

he died. All the vvhite m.tr1>le s^Hs. pa^u of the p • 
capiwls, and ardiitravei were richly 

precious stones. The roofs were of nmhle and 

highly decorated in gold and colors, e 

cabinet first, a piece of m ’’ fi«l 

here through the luminous stone 1 ‘ - ^all 

xiesvof the Taj Malial. Tliis stone had been set 

for Shah Jalian when his ijne wait- 

and enlarged the image of the Taj. i . j _ j,, j 

ing my turn, the tourists fading from " V loohcd 
thought of Shah Jahan in this very room, ^cn J l<«ua 
through the luminous stone: there sv^s _ j roused 
Hoating in the air in a golden h-are- Tai s v 

"Akka. you must move on. so many arc 
come, we will go to the octagonal room, there y 
have a full view of the Taj.- 

1 kept my eyes down as sve walked a 
platforra to Uic exquisite ocugon. and 

ing each side; there, standing. I 

looked .across the Jumna at the Taj. It w . ,j,e jnn 

tant view, ihe Taj Mahal was . j u^ard 

against the blue sky. lu beauty India 

Tai murmuring to me. “Was it worth coming to 

“‘Now'l’^ra, eager sn see she Taj a. ""^e. “d 
the family too was ready to go. '' e ha g 



station wagon and rattle wer the bridge. I kept being 
afraid that the Taj wonid come into sight hile we t^ere 
in these sordid surroundings, but there were tall trees 
about, and I tras careful not to look too. 

Out of the station tvagon, Tai wanted me to Unger 
and look at the inscriptions on the entrance gate— black 
slate on marble, slabs 80 feet high, texts from the Koran 
inviting the Pure of Heart to enter the Cardens of 
Paradise, but I wanted at once to see the Taj. 


I svas not prepared for the beauty of the garden, for 
the dark, tall c^-presses, for the long marble tank of 
svater. Keeping my eyes down again, svaiting for the 
moment to view, this time I svas caught, caught by the 
reflection of the Taj in the is-ater, the Taj inde^ a pearl. 

I looked long at the water viesv, then slosvly lifted 
my eyes to the pure beauty, the perfect beauty of the 
Taj Mahal. Tai stood by me, net speaking: the family 
went on, tourists pushed by me. I had thought the Taj 
would not catch my fancy but It had done more, it had 
aught my heart, my soul; I ivas praying to God. 

Tai and I walked slowly toward the Taj: the soft red 
of the sandstone paving, the deep green of the cypress 
trees, the light green of the grass all enhanced the pearl 
oilor of the Taj Mahal. The slender minarets at each 
comer pointed to the blue sky. The dome seemed a 
softly rounded breast. The Taj Mahal floated in the 
heavens. Tourists ivcrc pushing past us; they roused me 
from my drams. I noticed for the fint time the red 
sandstone buildings flanking the Taj on ach side: they 
had been half hidden by higher trees. ^Ve climbed the 
twentyone steps up to the huge marble plaifonn on 
tvhich the Taj stands; at ach comer the minarets were 
octagons, and the Taj itself was an octagon. ^Vitb my 
fint close vieiv, I was charmed with the color, the soft 
color of the pearl, with the luminosity of the pearl. 
Then I beame atvarc that all the surface ivas a tracery 





oi insciiplion, from tht Kmun 
carved ir, novcrs and leai deaigns, ""'i '' ''' 
adornment of pie.radura teork. the 
precious and semipreaous stones. of RO n-opie 

into the marble, nemused. it seas as sf 
statins, talkins. seere not there: I st« not 
Tai until slie said. ‘'Come. Akka. let ns_ E 
We ss-alked throngh the small door J" 
ftetseotk that fdled the huge arched »Pf 
dse din. light, see gated at the tn^ed 
octagonal in shape, that surrotinde chah 

Mumm Mahal, the lady of the Taj tn the 
Jahan close by. Tai sehis'perrf •“ "T'' ‘n .ere In *e 

don to speak alond-that the actnal tombs * 

losver chamber. I seas so absorbed seit c „^,,(j 
cry. the transparent quality of the 
mostly in jasmine tlosvcrs. that I hardly ■ 

stns die tomb, the expression of love ratsed by Shan 

Jahan over the grave of Ins child, 

hal. She had died giving birth to thetr '“'”'7''; 
alter eighteen years of J ^,bi|iments of 

grief, he and his couttim m tlie hminess 

deepest raoumjng. had refused to 
of sLe. No musfe or festivities tvere 
ing of jewels, the use of perfumes a tunied sil* 

kinds were forbidden. In two years this 

ver gray. Tlren in his grief he turned to bui!din„ 
living poem in memory of his belov wi . , { 

WeTsstlkcd dosvn she tong -mp mm d- 
the lower chamber. This I knevv wa -ongtantlv m 
and it seemed dark enough for „itl, dim 

flight. Old Indian guards seere shofflt g ^ j 

lanterns, their mumble seas sn Engltsh. ml i 

it that caught my eat seas tbat the emp y^^^ 

Sliah Jahan's tomb formerly held a dike us. 

Another reason. 1 thought, for the | sapphire 

For the Star of India, a Ceylonese >> "' 

(weight 5C3.35 carats), sepo^ 

Museum of Natural Histoiy. N'” jV . Jpi„ out on 
1 u-as glad to be up in the air and ngnr o 



the marble platform. I tvalked close to the Ta] and tr)-- 
ing not to let anyone see me put my hand on its marble 
side: it had the gentle rvarmth of a lis’ing thing. 

The American tourists began to stream aw’ay, many 
of them I thought in their hurried tvalk in and out had 
seen the Taj only through the lenses of their cameras. 
The Taj was being snapped from e\'cry angle, but notv 
all were gone except a few Indian groups, unhurried 
like our family. Tai wanted to take my picture by the 
Taj; she had me sit on the top step of Ae entrance, the 
children in a row beside me. She snapped so quickly that 
Pramila t\-as still climbing the step to get in the picture 
and my face tvas turned in stem American direcoon, 
getting lire children in order: but it t\*as stveet to be 
familiar in this lovely place. The children ware gentle 
in their play. Down they went into the garden srith their 
moUiers and had a little lunch svhich Madhurani pro- 
duced. They were like little birds with the sweet sound 
of childish soices. 

'We had gazed for more than an hour before the sun 
sec 'We vietved the gleaming, luminous, golden beauty 
from every angle. We looked at it close from the marble 
platform. ^Ve strolled slowly in the garden. 'We savored 
each minute. 

At last the sun s\-as gone, at last all the light svas 
gone. It had fallen dark quickly, and now rve left the 
Taj, gleaming white in the nighc "the immortal Taj, a 
mirage of ethereal loneliness, which it seemed, might 
sanish at any minute." 

Our station wagon was ssaiting outside and as we 
rattled back across the bridge into the center of Agra. 
Tai said, "I must call my cousin again.” She had tried 
to ring him from the hotel at noon, but could not get 
through She had explained then to me that her cousm 
was the central officer, the president, m one of the Agra 
banks She hadn't seen him for years, but when he had 
gone to school ui Nagpur she had knorvn him well. Our 
dmer foimd a phone for her in a booth m front of a 
gas station. Tai and Madhu went in; the children were 
restless now except Prabhavati and Sujata; they were 



fast asleep in their mothers’ arms. Tai came back smil- 

‘"“■‘■Chitnis wants us to come. We haven't seen each 
other for six years. He is eager to have me and he has 
never seen Madhu's and Mukunds families. 

So oB we drove inth our load of tired children to the 
cousin’s house; it was in die “dvn lines. It rvas dark 
and Mathura and our beds seem^ a long ^ ^ ‘ | 

cousin’s porch light was on to guide us, u . j 
some getting up'the lugh steps amid “ 

plants in pots. A pleasant Indian man grecte * 

insisting tl, at Madhu dismiss the stauon "3" 
that we spend the night with them. a ™«rnnc 

"Count us. This is my whole lamily: hits, 
is my Akka. so there are fourteen of us. 

He laughed too saying. ’’This is Divalu I 
lor lamily visits. What does it matter where W 
Come, ray wife svants to greet you too, an 
hear all about your trip to the United Sta ' ' ' 

So in sve wkt to a large house, wilh » “"'j' 
way, into a rather smail living room 
trails, the utual inset shelves and with WestOT style 
furniture, Tai and I sat down, Madhu, ^ 

their families disappeared. I ''’’V.S raTd 

tie had caused, hui Tai, while we P'“"V^„ 

me about her cousin. He had been a rig • _ 
his graduation from college he had gone in • 

of India in Nagpur. He had marned 
had followed promotion till now he was p 
of an Agra bak living in this big house w. b.s seven 
daughters, lust tlicn the cousin came m sm «• 

•Vherewere a few ariansements to 1^°; 

tell you before because I was afraid you wo 
hut tie havesbc other Divali guests. But more han ttat 
I have a surprise for you. I have a sou, horn just 

cougratuiaUng hta traituug a. 

once to see bis wife. Proudly he led jjjje 

into a dining room, a large room with a ta 
with nine chairs drawn up to it. 



be there that would take us to the bus station. Mr. 
Chitnis said they were already waiting. ^Ve said warm 
good-byes. By the time the fourteen of us were stored 
in the trvo vehicles, Mr. Chitnis backed out from his 
grounds in his neat litUe Fiat. was'ed at him, then 
I looked back at the house with its wide high steps, 
plants in pots thick at the sides of them, at the tride 
front verandah circling one side of the house, and at the 
upper railing of the roof terrace that covered the rvhole 
house. Tai as usual reading my mind said, “Oh, Akka, 
if only the weather had been svarm. That is such a lovely 
roof terrace on which to sleep under the sky.” 







The bus station was tiikonged and f 
enjoyed the crowded tide. Ba'^ ^gxt 

and MandaUm ware , peat p^kins up 

morning for Nagpur. l nere wau a & r 
of their bedrolls with all il«<r ^ United States, 

gifa dta. Tai had btought dtam &»>” *' eama In 
Just belore the tonga and *e •'» “^“7„ , silver 
take us to the station. Madhurani b g placing it 
tray, on it a coconut a MandaUni 

on the floor before the shrine. M Jht.rani on the 

came and stood befote it, Madhn and ^“nmn. "n 
outer side, their backs to d, Lorf 

the shelf; then both couples stood ® • „ there was 
Krishna, chanting. Mamlakini ss'as ^ ■ gf,joyed 

a blouse piece for her in the parcel, and she enj y 
the honor oi the latewcll “'“"""k; moneybags, 

Tai said quietly to me. * ™ ;?celebiation with every 
She hat carried on all this D™’" „„ shoulders 

ceremony, carried almost all of tt word." 

She is tired and worn but haa not sa.d one aoss 



As Tve rode to the railroad station I thought too 
about the Indian philosophy o! marriage. An Indian 
woman never says her husband’s name: Madhurani 
never let the word Madhu pass her lips; no calling by 
name, no open discussions. Tai had told me, “Affection 
can hurt far more than indifference. One often sees an 
adoring couple torturing each other unconsdotisly by 
word and deed and wearing down each other’s patience 
srith small drops of irritation.” And I recalled, too, Tai’s 
often repeated words about Indian marriage: “A mar- 
ried woman should remember that she is as responsible 
for her husband as for her son and, once she has ac- 
cepted him, she must tolerate him as generously as if be 
svere her son. Intolerance should come before marriage, 
not aftenrards. Unmarried and married alil-e should 
nes'er think that only their lot is hard; the unmarried 
do not escape from family and domestic responsibilities 
and the married also can be lonely. Happiness does not 
depend on one's state, married or unmarried, but comes 
from within a person." 

Tai and I, back in our room, lay dosm to rest and 
read, our door open a crack so that I heard the hoi’s* 
tutor when he opened the creaking metal front gate. He 
brought his bic>cle into the front court}'ard and came 
directly up onto the front verandah. Prakash and Kiran 
were squatting on a mat waiting lor him. 

"You have prepared your lessons?’* he queried 

’•Yes,” ihei’ chorused, "we studied this morning and 
again after our meal.” 

I could tell that the tutor was checking the problems 
he had left on their slates. Piakash’s ivere perfect Kiian 
had one mistake. I dozed off; when I rose I could hear 
the boys reading aloud in English. Prakash s\ ould read, 
then Kiran, then they read together, their voices a sing- 
song. Once in a ivhile the tutor’s voice cut in sharply, 
correcting them. The tutor svas a small, thin man; his 
legs gomg up into bis dhoti svere just bones. He wore a 
^Vestem coat over his shirt the cuffs were frayed but it 
was the badge of a respectable occupauon. Madhurani 
had told me he had a school post in the moirungs. 



but «-aJ glad 10 piece out hfa income by 
atlemoon. Late;, they tt-onW the toP » =*00 , 
but tvhen they were living in the factory , ^ 
was too much of a problem in •”"' 1 "™“°" “ 

Utem to school. It had been clieapcr and 
the tutor come to them and the boys were d™!? 
with the individual instruction, ^ 

would be ready lor llie fourth form Cambridge e«ms. 
and Kiran Xh’as almost wp ssdlli him. rhairs 

The tutor gone, Tai aud 1 sat on the wicker tham 
on the front vetandali, shaded from tlie 
Prakash and Kiran, who had gone to t he “ 

play, came running back through llic ‘ .^1^ ^ 

eyes wide, words tumbling out. "Ajil i'd* . j ^3^ 
performing bear is w-alking up .lie road. Can t you hear 
his nule? He is piping his tune." ^ will 

Tai at once got up saying. Come, Akw, 
have him come into the back court) at 
bear dance for you. It will give yon “ ' ’“""Sid'era 
oi our wanderint' perfonner* and give 
trclt too* * •m.m in ft ( Iflg h. 

Prakash and Kiran were out f '' '"j ,o^e 

calling to the man, telling h^ 10 co our 

back courtyard, fly the time Tat and 1 ^ 0 "“ 
chairs through the house to the back r e 
and bear were coming I looked 

with them a troop o! neighborhood -undren had 
at Tai a little sp'eculaavelyi 

never once gone out to play and l,oy 

oime in to play. The twin girlsand . tl,e joof 
from the od.er half of the block who “”^0. 

terrtee with US were the only chtldteu I ted seen. 

here were a doren. all ages, and more CO g_ 

Tai called out, •'Leave the back pte op 
any neighborhood children svho \ Surat still 

perform can come in." hladhuiam ha , servant 
sleepily clinging to her mti, a”^*' ° Prabhavali, who 
with a ivide toothless grin was tarry g 
was hiding her sleepy head on h« slionio . ^ 

Tlte man with the hear was the tallest ino 



tinned it up for nte. At any ntte, the man had ns in dm 
palm of his hand, the children and I laughed at his 

'"'now he led the bear up dose to me for mV 
Ia,ledTai,"May I have sontethtng J'™', 

Under his heavy fur, the beat s»i dun a, the ml i. hts 
feet a. tmvel svom. At once M”>.''urau. bmught me 
tour citapattis. I held one out fat m front 
bear snatched it. then jonipcd up on my ^ ^ 
idling and everyone was laughing. 1 h 
hands up with the diapattis. over my head, and I 
i™ tr,ing to reach them. I threw them » “ 

cnuriptd and he was after them, gulping 
in single pieces and sniffing bad. a* me for ■ 

Tire man pieVed up Kinin svho dresv up ' ' 

pulled bad. iS fright, but the bear stood 

tore the man as he put Kimn on hts 

in a circle like a little pony. I had gone ^ 

I was back wilh it. the roan seas standing before me 
smiling, bowing. , 

■'Wliat shall I giver I asked Tai. 

■•A rupee will set him mad wuh joy. 

^Vhen 1 handed out the nspec the 1^ .5 

bowing said. "More bakshish ' --juces you. 

hypnofic dare to which the g-" ^^'^^^.’out 

Quickly, as Tai said. No. Akka, n . 
another rupee and tossed »t to h . ...jid with 

rupees high in the air, catching _ ^^-alWing 

joy, but quickly he took the bear by hts • 
swiftly au-ay on his long thin children 

clumsy shamble keeping up ^ • o.,is-,dc, die 

followed close as if he was a pied P’P ' .^dcd confi- 
notes of his pipe carried back to us; they waiien co 

Tai Mid, “Two rupees svas twice 
but all that man’s life, as he tells talcs a -^jforrnancc 
fire at night, he w ill recount the KuTtwo 

he gave for the mem-sahib and that she gave him 



Tai said it was time to go to the bazaar; Madhurani 
wanted to buy cloth for winter clothes for the children 
and she needed to go to the food market as tvell. Prakash 
and Kiran ran Up the street the little distance to the 
rickshaw stand so that by the time we were out in the 
road the ttvo brothers with their bicycle ricksha^vs svere 
waiting for us. The older one of the two, the manager 
of the stand, was busy dusting off the seat of his rick- 
sliaw. Tai and I rode witli him and he knew that Tai 
would not get in unless it was clean. His bicycle rick- 
shaw was worn and old, the upholstery on the seat 
threadbare; Tai did not object to tliat, but she would 
not get in where there tiras dust or dirt. 

The rickshaw wallah was confidential with Tai 
telling her what a hard and meager life he lived. He 
and his brother had worked hard to pay off the debt on 
their rickshatvs and now they were almost worn out. 
both machines and men. There was constant expense on 
the bicycles, and soon they svould have to pay for new 
uphobtery. Just now with all our trips they were doing 
well, but most of the time there svas not much going 
except for festivals, and during the rainy season business 
svas dead. It svas a hard life; rickshaw drivers svere all 
right svhen they ivere young, but as they grew older, 
their legs gave out. and they had no other trade to turn 
to in their old age, and it was hard on the lungs too. The 
exertion of pedaling a heavy load brought on tubercu- 
losis. "Oh, it is a hard life,” he svould sigh. “But svhat 
can a man do but follow his trade?" He spoke in Hindi 
so I could not understand him, but Tai would tell me 
his complaints and he would cast glances at me ivith his 
ivom, c^rk eyes. Tai had open communication ivith 
lower caste people; she demanded cleanliness and good 
service, but she was sympathetic and often able to advise 
them and help them. 

Rickshatv hire was on both a trip and a time basis. 
It svas fourteen annas to the bazaar and back but if we 
kept the man waiting for us, which we always did, it was 
two extra annas per hour. Madhu settled once a tveek 
for our rickshaw fares; it was not only common practice 
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for the man of the home to py the 
the rickshaw driver from itmm^up the 
an American teas in the prty. m 

that when I left Mathura, I t«mld give A' 
tmllah generous bakshish. Even without this hon 
from me, he teas doing well, we made so mmy mp 
Tai and I climbed in, Pmkash 
in alter us as was their custom. Nomad were amp.ng 
by the roadside. Tai said it looked as i ' 
to spnd the winter there. In a holy city ^ 

be prsecuted and driven away as they si 
modem place. But the camel carts were gone. They 1ml 
just come in to haui pilgrims for Govar ^ 

said they might move on to some ot „outd do 

might go\acl, each .0 his village 

general hauling, crops to market as s' P P . 

in to a latger city. The dusty road ,™ Mi of <ram^ 

rickshaws and tongas, people on ,,y j,iany 

caste, evidenced by their grimy sans a j 

oi the men wore for a dhoti jnst a saap of 

bticl it looked almost like »,tfehe tS saW,™ 

weather, they would wear nothing e , . 

now theV wme ragged shirts._All of 

bones, no licsh, and tire skin laS. tight 

was dark. A few old men '“.oh three- 

short garments, buttoned over ci ^ j 

quarter sleeves. Few were barefooted rntok^n 

winter weather their feet , „u,ny of the 

wooden sandals, a fesv wore leather, , . pf any 

devout in this holy city wouldn’t wear leather y 

Just before we came to the "„ong 

there was a row of chatpoys; sqMt wearing 

tumbles o£ cloth svere merchants. hadn't seen 

caps and turbans and bushy mustac . 
them there before and the °v, -h o£ them in 

saris but long lengtiis o£ yard * j.h double 
the shops, tLbll-down ^ Tnd huge 

open doors, tliere svcrc piles of comtonc 
mounds of white cotton and men wo o- 
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■’This is a qitilt market,'' Tai said. "Nights are cold 
now, and people must I»ave co\'ers for svarmlh. Tlicy use 
cotton tops filled s\'ith cotton. Some people will buy 
new comforters, some will have their old tops s^-ashed 
and new cotton put in, and some svill have old cotton in 
new tops. Madhu and Madhurani have ordered one 
new comforter and they have ordered a good top that 
they already have to be filled with nesv cotton. On our 
tray home, we swill stop to get them." 

The men were staring at me and I ss-as staring back. 
Tliey didn't look quite like the other Indians about and, 
too. I svas staring at a parrot, squaswking in a cage high 
over their heads. Tai wanted to buy a parrot for the 
cliildrcn hut she said svhen I asked if we could get that 
one, "No, that one svill be their pet: they never svill sell 
It.” 

Cosvs, as usual, svere gathered about the food mar- 
ket: the old women svere guarding their trays ss'ith long 
poles and hurling insults and poking the penistent 
cosvs ass'ay. Men standing there to buy svere speaking 
softly to the coss-s and giving them consoling pats. 

Once in the main part of the baaaar, the street ss'as 
still more crosvded. Divali sales and the holiday spirit 
ssere over, but nippy cold mornings svould come and 
eveiyone was out getting supplies for svinter. ^^any of 
Use men had ^Vestem wool coats over their shirts, the 
tails hanging out over long dhotis or pajamas— a tesv 
svore ■\Vestcm svool trousers too. and some svomen had 
on S'ool shasvls; the others had their palus tlirown about 
their shoulders and over their heads like shasvls Just in- 
side the bazaar gate, on racks out in the street, there svas 
a big display of leather sandals and a few oxfords. These 
were not the gold-stamped sandals from Jaipur or 
Benares; they svere plain leather, sturdy everyday ivear 
for cold weather. On the other side there svere some 
shoeshops, narrosv stalls one could walk into: the ox 
fords and loafers on the shelves t\ere in sizes in boxes 
and there was a chair to sit on while being fitted 

As we passed the numerous photo finishing places, 
Tai stopped at the Bharat Studios to see if our films and 
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prmf were ready. Tlrey had 

but the man coming outride vnth her ^ 

1 Mill deliver them to you m perron. Tat lee 

and wote out the address. .nmnirow." 

•'Tomorrortf,” she said, "always yoi y 
Ar M-e roiited outride the photo rhop, the Arm 

olhagpiperhadroundedan^herhydinroU^ 

oowd in Uic street parted, making way i V . . - 

There svere six men playing ba^i^. ° 

drums, all of them in red and blue 

music is-as lively. Just behind them walked a^^oupj^ 

fisc older Indian men in spotless failing half 

thin while embroidered shirU, long 

over their hands, long shinuils hanp g 

full folds of their dhotis. They w;cre 

ing to one another. Folloiving them sv . * _j^ng 

men also in spotless svhtte. uralkntg luo a ^ 

on their shoulders a rope net spread on marigolds. 

making a long, narrow box heaped S tw 

The young men. too. were talking. 

jostling the netted box keeping the brio 

golds in a constant nutter. explained. 

Tlie photo proprietor ,7n_ , J. body o^f a very 
■That is a funeral hi died ?vithin the 

old man, eighty years. I belicsc. 1 „„„i, the batair 

hour and they arc carrying his body i n 
in triumphal procession. The men j 

gnudsoni tcjoicins .h« ihcir (.ll,cr h,d such 
and successful life." , ,j, hazaar. ^f3d- 

Our ,icl..huM. .ooV us on ‘ ^rrrhsu.s 

hurani bought Rnt from one of _ ,j,c 

just as sre stmt in. Tai ^ by as 

best sliops for yard goods." , ber to see the 

the merchant tossed m, larce booth wa* 

material. In moments, the floor o . ^ ikf.i<ihunini 
billowing with yards of material in a 

selected a length of part “T"' r-dhu. Tlien she had 
rlear sky blue for w inter ih»«* f® • . brick red svith 

the mcrcliant cut off a number o ya t at like oitr 

a small dcslRU in blue, a uustmal somes.. 



outing ilanne]. This tx'as to make tvann morning house- 
coats for Prabhavati and Satish. "No need to buy 
trarmcr clothes for Prakash and Kiran. They tvear their 
parkas all day and all night." As she spoke, the tt\-o boys 
mos ed their beads and pulled them a little farther dotm 
into the tN-artn collars; both of them had their parkas on 
and zipped up tight. 

^^adhuTani t\-as finishing when she asked to see a 
piece of material almost hidden under other bolts. The 
merchant, uorking with lightning speed, pulled out the 
bolt, letting yards of the material spill out. It was a 
warm beige, spotted tviih brotcn like a leopard skin. 
Madhurani turned to us smiling, "I trill get a dress for 
Surat” Sural's stveet face changed from its impassive 
beauty to smiles. She stood there warm in the ssveater, 
coat length, her grandmother had brought from Delhi. 

The cloth bad just scraps of paper put around it as 
Madhurani handed over the rupees, but she stored it 
in the cloth bag she tt'as carrying on her arm. 

'VVe let ounelves be sivept along trith the crotvd as 
we stent through the half-cirde of shops, pushing as 
close to the stalb as could to see the saris, most of 
them quite dark material. Many people were buying. 
Tai explained, "Before Divali. people s\ere buying silk 
saris and blouse lengths for gifts and for festiral svear. 
These saris being shown now are dark, heavy ones for 
practical svintcr tvear." Madhurani stopped, our light 
little group halting tvith her. Her eyes had caught sight 
of a navy blue cotton sari, tied and dyed, the design in 
red triih bits of orange and yellow. It tvas handwoven 
and of course dyed by band too; Tai explained to me 
that they used grains to tic in for the small dots and 
even-siz«i pebbles for the larger dots. Madhurani had 
gift money to spend on saris from her brothers so she 
promptly bought it, paying ten rupees for it, about tivo 
dollars in our value, saying “Aunti, even we have to 
look nowadays to find handmade material, so much that 
is offered b mill wm'cn. The colors are so much nicer 
and there b so much more wear in the handwoven, 
hand-dyed sarb.” 



We had to complete the halt-arde 
flte exit but t.e did no mote W‘"g 
Madhumni had spent only a small f”' 
money, but she had tahen cate of le , . the 
of th" family, there tea, of 

children or of everyday sans for hers . 
dte riclshatc trallahs teas staudmg, "-“I “f. f ' '“j, ", 
ttent a. once lor his brother, tvho tvas t,uh 
parked at a place dotn. the \ "cross 

busy. As tse tvaited for them. ttt„o„s 

the street, all of us with her, an o 
for Madhu’s shirts and hooks and eym . there 

garments. This little stall seemed full of ,j,, 

”as even enamelware, some basms and a bedpan 
narrow shelves. j « 1 nwW be- 

Back in the rickshatn, the sails, 

cause of Uie crowds, with the street 

There was still a full festoon of j wmbaU. 

above the shops that sold the breeze, the 

The big masks were mo^ng jnouu seemed 

bright red devil faces and the P { the masks 

aimo»taUve.UskediftheTewou!dbeaMle^ 

now that the festival was over. Ta - 
buy masks until there is anotlicr f«uval. ij 
them doivn tomorrow." l,un<^ just as full 

that sold brass and copper. Th^ ' i.pfore'bivali sirhen 
tnth potr and pan, ar they had ^ Now they 

everyone war puthing around J,h,„tr were 

didn't have a single customer visiting, calling 

squatted in the front of their bootln, v.nt g 

back and forth to one another. ^ it 

Ahead of us the street '-‘dened as^on ^ 
wandered on in the bazaar shop , wider angle, 

dosvn to the street beside the rivet. we could 

a group of people were standing *" . . jj ^^^ij on a 

see nothing but we could hwr a p^ charmer?" I 

flute. 1 turned to Tai hopefully. A snaKc 
asked. . . xhere had been 

"Akl^. 


news and a picture i 
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haul of cobras made along the banks of the Jumna dur- 
ing the recent flood. The picture had $hon\-n thin-legged, 
turbaned Indians svlth sticks and cloUi bags that looked 
squirmingly full. Tai told me that tve would see a 
snake charmer sometimes but tliat there i^^as one month, 
in the spring, when it was most auspicious for the snake 
charmen. Then the tot'.’ns would be full of them. She 
went on to say that the worship of snakes still sursnses 
everj^vhere in India, and at Nagpur, a city of half a 
million, snakes svere a danger until very recently. Tlie 
place names of India sverc full of snakes too; Naga, the 
uord for snake, u^as the parent of Nagpur, and also of 
our present address 3 C Krishna Nagar. 

Once we were out of the rickshau-s, our little group 
u-as conspicuous because of my Western clothes and the 
crowd of Hindus opened a viesv for us. On the old stones 
of the bazaar squatted a thin, turbaned man playing an 
instrument made of a gourd wiih a projection Uke a 
flute. The s^^eec, thin ss'ail of the music s\'a$ Sutelike but 
eerie. In front of him (here was a round basket of coiled 
reeds, a cloth throu-n lightly over it. Evidently the snake 
charmer had been playing hu prelude; the cross’d ss’as 
hushed, ss-aiting. Suddenly he pulled off the doth, bent 
lostf oser the coiled round basket sviih his gourd and 
reed. In rhythm svith the music, the cobra raised hss 
hooded head from his own cold coils. Up, up the 
charmer raised his instrument, the asv'ful hooded head 
rising ss'ith iL It seemed two feet in the air and sull sse 
could see snake coils in the basket. There ss-as no break 
in rhythm by the charmer or the snake. Once the cobra’s 
head ss-as up, the charmer swayed from side to side, the 
heavy hood, the sinuous body swaying with the music. 
Clear to the side, then in the full half-circle to the other 
side the cobra ssrayed; it was a slow dancmg m ume 
with the high-pitched music. On and on it went, the 
crowd silent, motionless, until suddenly the snake 
charmer dropped his Bute, the cobra fell Mck mto the 
basket, and, in that instant the man threw out on the 
ground a half-dozen scorpions; the crowd standing dose 
and rapt, drew back with cries of fear as the dread 
scorpiom scuttled about on the stones too fell back 



and began climbing into our 

baljhUh." the snabe channer oeu , ^3 ,„nd® 

lull at m, a small t™'™ v.p.m l.ln a ■b.j, 

In the instant of confusion. Tat had a p 

ins it to die lickshaw wallah Z 

threw it to the snabe channer ..fanner still 

his bic>xle and we were oS. t 

callins "Bakshish” aftw us tn a Prakash 

were tight around kiran; he 

tras shivering too. emnes till we came 

We rallied rapidly over the. ol 

to ihe food market. Outside blackened 

oranges and bananas. Flies were be for 

bananas. In a matter of weeks, p p y she 

sale, but Tal longed for them in the 

wanted them for herself, she 

United Sutes. and she wanted jnto the 

We had to get out f„n„tile,. I 

food market. ^Ve . fbere were many cows 

supposed to keep cows out. „gre 

inside that had squeezed in customers, 

pushingnpto ‘•-•“’'•■fnS'dt' rbUde «i.h -nc 
most of whom were ^ 2 mittoo“wiihiheo^*'"^®V‘* 
hand, a cloth bag clutched m it tro. 
feeling tlie vegeubles, ^ of the way. 

ing a cosv a slap on her ^•’”P would switcli their 

These slaps svcrc B''V'*',_„dlv they recognized their 
tails and turn their P i-,;ned' that these were bust- 
position of men on their ivay 

ness men and profcssio ^ servants did the 

wnr now port five >" °„V wire rmrer and cr- 

sliopping, bnt now Jr 3jje ^isy tramporta- 

pensive, lire man oi *C tor the 

lion of his bicycle. a„d fruits- There was 

daily shopping for perishable supp ics w-cre 

cool storage in the ho ^Ved cross and abused, 

bought daily. Some «>' imj logclhcr and calling 
but many of them flapping the cows* rumps 

out to one another, ann B 

as if it was a ''°’y ®-'men and women selling m these 
Tlicre were botn »* 
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stalh; the>' had high pile* of eggplants, onions, carrots, 
svhitc potatoes, sweet potatoes, and cauliflower on 
round reed trays. There was a great \ariety of greens 
like spinach for sale. ^ladhurani had ses'eral cloth bags 
bulging full, on top she put two bananas. TTiey had cost 
eight annas, half a rupee, and all the otlicr vegetables 
had cost only a rupee. In our money ralue she had spent 
a dollar and a half for the vegetables for one day. A large 
amount for Indian budgets. 

Out on tlie street, dusk had begun, a fesv kerosene 
flares were lighted, the traffic was heasy, little street girls 
had their small reed trays and sserc snatching up the 
droppings from the cosvs almost before thej’ fell on the 
pas’ing stones; then the girls would scurry ass'ay, already 
shaping the dung into fuel cakes for drying, ^\’omen 
ssveepcTs ssere working. Twice a day srith their short 
little brooms, they swept the streets clear of litter. Music 
was blaring up the street, bagpipes and drums. Our rick- 
shasv rrallahs \s-aited for them to pass us. It ss-as not a 
holy procession, as I had hoped, but just a couple of 
Indians carrying big mosae posters pasted on boards, 
tsvo men with them squassking and squealing away on 
bagpipes to the thump of another man soth a drum. 

Madhurani called out to me. "Oh, Aunii, I want to 
take )ou to the cinema while you are here. The plays 
arc so good. We svill have to plan to go early; there are 
such crowds that if you are a little late, you can't get in. 
See the cinema house b just up the street. The crowds 
are pouring in and the picture doesn’t begin until 
ses’en.” 

Our men had started pieddling their bicycles so we 
svere moving along in the caow'd. The crosvd svas turn 
ing in to a large flat-fronted building, papered with big 
gaudy posters, lit sviih a few? dim electric bulbs The 
face of an Indian men'ie actress tsvice life size looked 
serenely out from large osal eyes under heavilj lined 
brows, her full Ups scarlet. Below her was the hero 
looking up as if a goddess had appeared, his e> es wonder- 
ing, his Lps half-parted to call to her. Up in the comer, 
m Hindi, ss-as the name of the picture. The front of the 
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v«7 icpctilion made a desi^ ricUhaws 

Our liclehaw wallahs tad lo steer « 
sUlUully to keep us from ^‘"S ”"P into the 

along s,ith the crosvd nt plaee. 

Frontier Medical Hall. In tro ^ .Urile we srent in- 

The men svere glad to ^ ^ ,'"„,ier sms 

side. This was a drugstore. ^ ji„, mat housed 

one Ure British used in Ind.a, the bm dmg ^ ^ 

the drugstore seas like Amen . , . jnot: the Iront 

rickety pord,,a,.ir;dos,onea,*s,deo^^ 

l“F?o^r MeliS. Hall ynin.rd on a tanner 

"“one'ettriK.^^^^^^^ 
lighting the B,i,ish but sti* brand 

shelves. Most of *' 8 “^, States. There star John- 
names common to the Un Colcate toothpaste, 

son’s Baby Por.der, Pon J aea , „„ 

Lux Hakes and soap and GiUet 

Tiger Balm ointment ^^c"|od halt oil, and 

various bottles oi ^nut and oi„, 

there svas a selection of By sprays, 

beside them. . . cnamchvares basins. 

One shelf sh-as filled w packages of John- 

bedpans, slop jars, and b ,vas a 

son and Johnson Merck, Ciba- 

gUss case filled familiar. There svas a 

the brand names on ^ boxes were 

tremendous supply of > j^Iadhurani tvas ask- 

bright and clean bc^md ite back 

ing for Kraft "J fruit from 

shelves. They were stocked w Australia, 

the Mathura Company. Denmark, biscuits 

butter from New tomato soup also from Eng- 

trom England, and """^u^iijurani bought dieese and 
land, all of ^hem »n 3, n,uch for my 

soup paying three rupees^ 

supplies as tor u 
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was urging more but >fadhunini was buying for me in 
small quantity just as she bought their o^>■n supplies. 

In the riclahaws again, i»c turned back toward the 
main gate of the bazaar, but just on the other side of the 
cinema house Madhurani halted us in front of a little 
stall serving tea and chapattis. She didn't get out of the 
rickshaw, but the driver wheeled her close and an 
Indian came out and they engaged in earnest comersa 
lion, then he went inside. "Aunii,’' she oiled, “this u 
where ^fadhu comes to buy your eggs. Today the man 
on let me have two.” 

The man ome out solking as proudly as if he had 
laid the eggs himself, put them in on top of tire green 
vegetables in the cloth bag the rickshaw wallah held 
open, and accepted eight annas (another half rupee. 
fift>’ cents for two eggs in our money value). I esclaimed 
over the cost but Tat was saying. "Akka, you must have 
eggs for )our basic diet. Madhu is very lucky that they 
will sell to him. This u the only place in Mathura that 
they have eggs. Mathura people are so holy that they 
will not eat them and so destroy the germ in an egg. Fd* 
grims who are not so strict buy at thb little restaurant" 

Just as we passed the old entrance to the bazaar, a 
procession mme out, headed as usual by bagpipes and 
drums, this time followed by a group of men wearing 
billowing white dhotis and long silk coats buttoned to 
the neck. Behind them came a big gray horse with silv er 
trappings, riding on it a young man in turban and bro- 
cade jacket, his legs m silk Nehru jodhpurs. Servants 
walked on each side carrying kerosene larches. It 
almost dark and the Bares lighted the harried, embar- 
rassed face of the young man on the horse. Tai ex- 
plained that he was a bridegroom in procession throush 
the bazaar 

ssere out now from the bazaar on the wader 
street, but even in this half-dark it v\-as still crowded. 
We couldn't see the dust, but we could feel it on our 
faces, m our eyes, and taste it in our mouths. Our rick- 
shaw wallahs whirled us along as fast as thev could. \Ve 
could see httle in the shadows but when we passed the 
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..pin, pi-, - ^ 

S rno^ad »1U«>1"S over .hen., 

midng for the food “ r^- . j, had already 

When we reached our blocl.. ^ 

arrived, changed his ^'^”.0™ e on the verandah 

shirt and white pajamas, and.™ S 

reading the daily paper, th rnpUsh for the boys, 
brought a drildren's beside 

Prakash and kiran squall^ Prabhavati 

him, together looVtmg at *e ^ bright-eyed 

from the old woman s ... totired her head 

and eager for her .^otoodrer s^jd 
aivay from my white face. juu-anj lighted her 

wash vegetables at the tap as .f^or. She 

charcoal braziers and By this time 

put rice on in o"' P°[; vegeubles clean and M?d- 
lire old woman brought tne pressing 

hvtrani cut them up spina* small 

down until the onions, "ooooer pan as Mad- 

pieces. I^td.oU ™ S le'^spoon^Ms'^f musntri 
huranl threw m a coupl I P|j dien put on the 
seed and other Uj^^right moment, she looh 

cover till It P 0 PP'f„‘Vf,“ SabiS, tossing tlrem about 
olt Uie cover, put in the .ding salt, cinnamon, 

until they were e“'f "'^o^'orred the pot tight m 
turmeric and red pepp , another fire pot to warm 
steam. Now Madhurambsh.^”-*". moving me^^ 
the chapatus that "he h tecause of onr nip 

As a rule "'ey ““a* additional chapattis ahead of 
to thebaiaar she had ma* l^ar roouons un- 

Ume. Madhutam she sent the old woman 

?oTe‘‘rSt“g^nhen««-i "'ere was never any 

wash with ‘h'.', in the silver holder be- 
as she lighted the >ncmse Krishna All of them 

fore the lUde >"'« ho Krishna then together sang 

made deep namastes to boi 


a vcda. Then at once tlie children came by, Prakash 
first, making a deep nainaste, their little arms stretched 
high over iheir heads, then bending low with their 
heads and arms, first to me, then to Tai, then to Madhu 
.and last to Madhurani. They touched our feet, a sign 
of utmost respect. Madhu then made a deep namaste to 
us. Madhurani follosved him, also bosving low before us, 
both of them touching our feet. .Low clouds of incense 
swirled around the room. An electric bulb high on the 
svall lighted the scene, but in the little adjoining kitchen 
there was only the light of the fire pots. 

The children squatted on the mats, Tai sitting with 
them, Prakash beside her on a small mat, Kiran, Sujata, 
and Surat on the larger mat: a thal, a tumbler, and a 
lota with water svas in front of Tai and each child, each 
thal freshly rinsed by Kfadhutani with soter. Afadhu- 
rani was now serving them with smooth motions, put- 
ting mounds of rice in the center of the thals, the var- 
ious foods about the edge, and two chapattis on each 
thal. Then she brought my plate as I sat on the trunk, 
the little table with its cloth before me. I had rice, a bit 
of the vegetable— Tai would not let me have much be- 
cause it was seasoned hot— a spoonful of dahl was put on 
my rice, there was a good wedge of cheese, and ^^adhu• 
rani had found time to fry the two bananas for me. 

There was no conversation. Afadhurani squatted 
against the wall, she had taken Prabhavati from Tai and 
Prabhavati was nursing under the curtain of the palu of 
her sari. Madhurani, holding Prabhavati in one arm 
was serving, giving more food when the first she put out 
was eaten. Tai held her hand over her plate in a half- 
cupped gesture to indicate when she did not want more. 
The children made the same gesture. They sat cross- 
legged in the soft light, relaxed, eating as much or as 
little as they chose. Once all had put up their hands in 
the gesture of refusal, a mound of rice was put in the 
center of each thal, then a generous amount of curd 
was poured on. All the little hands followed Tai’s dainty 
movements as she mixed the curd in with her right 
hand, then ate it. Not once during the meal had a left 
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hand been uaed, “ 

gravy, had been mixed with 

none o! the food j-,nge„ without muss 

carried to their mouths svilh S fingers were 

or fuss, and neither their faces nor their u i, 

, cr.:.i.M a doe appeared in the 
Ju.t as the meal tvat J gio the voora. 

doorw-ay. growling. out. He shut tlie 

Instantly hfadhu moved and dros-c it out. n 

courtyard door svidi a loud sat be- 

Knowing; my teelm, you mutt realize 

side me, saying m a low voice, . > 

our problems. We mfd dogs, and 

come into our court>’ards. garbage pit. 

then dogs are not “V"" , .jj tell yon that yei- 

they creep into I''.'-".''"."- ' f'lrove, the millt on. 
tetday Uiis dog came in an you never 

We must be rid ot "• j our children or ani- 

understand. It is a ">><>'“ '“'' ‘■‘(“^th the children." 
mall. Come, let us go to the 'oo „ 

Madhutani then would iquat 

shefiniihedhermalj^TheoWw 

on the bach verandah and ‘ ' j„or for the old 
pots would be ft", 'J'ilSc'em wi* ashes, 
woman to “'‘'"’'J;!“.rrms’S‘rlnow="d Stars svcre 
Madhuiani ame. « '' seemed bright and 

beginning to shmc ‘"..L'«,„„ni.svill you sin? for us? 

dose to us. Tai said, ^ the children squatted, 

Tai sat beside me on j the name Mad- 

clustered around their • j ^j^Qyghl always of^e 

hurani with such names of women. "The 

Indian soft, clear, and 

names r”'" Iw'l'i.e wSds of b^nedicuon." Mad 
ending m long t,„d when she began to .m„ 

hurani's name ims jnst l ^nd capuvaiing. 1 

her voice too "-a* uYndi words but there were 
couldn't understand the ere quarter-tones. 


The notes were quarter-ton«. 

many long vowel sou^ Uicrc w-as a trill of the 

starting high ^ea ^ ,nd down of the musical scale. 

notes near, a running up 
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a fciv notes dotvn, more notes up in a birdlike t\'arble. 
soft in tone but coming back dear and serene to the 
high note. Then dotm, trying a Iotv er depth, going from 
high to lou-, note by note, a musical play about it. The 
song ended with a high retum, a long, sustained, dear 
singing of a quarteT-ionc- It \ns a triumphant return, 
having tried surrounding notes, having explored the 
louer notes, a return to a single sound, vibrating, 
pubing, a stveet t\'ailing with the penetration of the 
tones from a Bute. The song was like the ssceet of 3 
child for its mother. 


Up on the roof, there teas still a little light; the sky 
teas like a big deep-blue bow] coming dose dotm oter 
our heads. The openwork of the whitet^-ashed cement 
tailings marked the edges of the roof dearly. Tai lined 
Prakash, Kiran and Sadsh up: Surat standing with them 
too. whDe Tai led them in a song, a Maharashtrian 
tearrior song, the melody accented triih the motion of 
drairing, presenting and thrusting about with an imagi- 
nary suord. The boys’ voices shrilled out dearly; they 
knew the words well. Satish followed the movements, 
Tai helping and encouraging her. I thought of bow 
long ago top Indian women performed deeds of valor 
and how e\ en today a little girl was being trained. 

Once this dassical song was over, Madhuiani began 
to sing ballads siveet and dear. The children i\ere 
silent, motionless. Tai srould say, "Madhurani. sing 
this,” and Madhuiani would reply, ‘‘Can I remember.'’’ 
On and on she sang for an hour. TTien tvith one mooon 
all of us were up and mosang dosvnstairs. Madhuiani 
intending to wait lor Madhu to come home trom bis 
night shift of work, sat cross-legged, her back against a 
wall, holding the chunky little boy Madhuram. serene 
after her long day’s work, said. “Surat sail feels the 
need to be physic^Iy dose to his mother. He naps all 
afternoon so t^t he svill be fresh to enjoy the esening 
when he can have my arms vrithout competiuon from 
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uu lifp well for comloTt 
Praljhawti. Oh, Surat manages hu 

and enjoyment." „ „as just a 

In our room. I looked y ptessure oE a 

quarter ot nine. ^ auldrcn went to bed 

schedule in the they pleased. They 

when they pleased and 8° P ^tvn svishes, but 

played and studied ^le to„sehold which was 

diere was a steady '".^hee action. Tai had our 

not disturbed by an heams from the street 

light oft, but I lay watehms he h^^ MaJ. 

lamp on the post outside the ^ h,e children 

hurani saying. "Aunti, ' \ ehild svlien it docs 

about anything. 1 ‘'“‘f-, a Then I tahe the child 

sometliing against another child. Then 

alone and talk to it. nicht. It was as peaceful 

There wasn’t a sound . n the night.^ ^le in- 

as Uiis Indian househeild. siiudiifted in the 

cense burned at evening worship 
silent air. 



4 

ArrtR MUCH indecision. Tai decided lo accept the post 
offered by the Ford Foundation in Kathmandu, Nepal, 
as Indian Advisor to the home economics school. In 
several letters Kamlabai had urged her to do so, tell- 
ing of the need and challenge. She would leave for 
Nepal after my departure for the United States. 

The days svere slipping by, each full of family life 
and spiced for me ivith trips to buy saris from the cloth 
bazaar for myself and for gifts on my return. Once more 
Piakash and Kiran ran for the richshaw and s^e set off- 
As we rode along the dusty roadsray, I looked fondly 
at the strange but now familiar scene Tai said again, 
"Oh, Akka, you would like Mathura, one of the oldest, 
dirtiest and stinkiest cities in India.” I didn’t anssver 
but lost my thoughts in the small nimed temples, in the 
eroded hilk showing shards of civilization that had 
vanished thousands of years ago. 

Tai brought me bati. with a sharp exclamation “See. 
Akka, there is a peacock. Oh, there are tivo of them " 
Tai had told me that peacocks were one of the sights of 


religion today there is no educational requireinent to 
be a holy man. Our people hare no real belief tliat they 
are holy men. They are fed from pity or from super- 
stition.” Tai seldom spoVc of the Hindu religion, partly 
I thought because its practice was so much a part of the 
fabric of ereryday life that she sat»' nothing to tell, but 
it was partly too because the pantheon of gods was so 
complex that she didn't want to get my curious mind 
intolved in it. 

Our first stop was to make our last snsit to the 
^lalhura museum. Civilization was so old in Mathura 
that it r\as not surprising that there were so many cul 
tural remains. Indeed %fathura was reported to have 
one of the largest and best archaelogical collections in 
India. 

The Mathura museum was in a part in the center 
of toiNTi, not far from the bazaar. 'We turned in to the 
red sandstone building through an aisle of tidy trees 

The building was one-storied, spread out into large 
halls. IVe entered to find ouiselres surrounded, over- 
pow'ered with larger than Ufe-slze stone figures, many 
of them hundreds of years B.C. By the dates on the 
earrings, culture seetn^ to be at its height in Mathuia 
from the second to the fifth centuries w4th some images 
created as early as nine hundred B.C. Prakash. Kiran, 
Tai, and 1 wandered about. The boys asked no ques- 
tions, but Tai was explaining the \arious gods and god 
desses. I loitered behind, them taking delight in the 
voluptuous figures. The bosoms were so f ull and round, 
the waists so small, the hips provocative, but the faces 
all had a dreamlike sweetness, a softness of lip, a gentle 
ness of almond eyes even in the stone. The gods w'ere so 
pure and strong in their virility, it must have been a 
wonderful age v.hen they were eaxs-ed. 

We had circled around to the front entrance svhen 
in came, with a whirl and flashing of red skirts, a band 
of about tsrenty Mansaii women. They pulled their 
half-saris closer about their faces at sight of us and 
stayed in a loose group, moving sloi\ly along, looting 
at the sacred images. Their arms were heavy with stiver 
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tucrieu. About their SI teb IntS 

and below their ‘“'"'WSwr bare tot. 

^«re ringed widi silver to sign the guest 

As sve left, an could sign 

register. I tvoudered if they came, laughing 

their names or if they wotiW go a* 

■viih a swirl of their red the bazaar. Most 

Theiictodn«rt»h h bags 


xicLshaw driver rrcToth bags 

of my gifts had been ^ s 'P^ hnt I needed a box. 
whipped shut svith tiny s i | taraar in a row of 
Tlie box shop tens just not let me get 

stalls occupied by ^ hands up. 

out o! the tiebshaw; she held nn ^ 
fingets measured the ? ht jite with >"* eas^' 

the box could tutu out the iigM 

insttuctions hue it did. c-os'emnient Khadi Shop. 

We made a stop at the G svelcoine. 

The wo men incliatgc ‘•'"'i^ining because prices 
There eras not the spice ol them would 

were set by >'■' S°’'t7'XSand move his old cronies, 
give a <iuiek jetb to his hrad ’nti m 
squatUng and S?*”?'"'’ , he little plattotmat 
could spread tlieir wares tot roe on 
the end of Ute narrow shop. 1 ^ 

blue wooHtom Kashmir lord Ui 

Against Tai’s . „^_,h Khadi was special 

khadi satis tor winter wear m in P „hite. 

to Tai for it was a symbol ot Gand J ^ ^ , j„,,h 

handbloctcd with small “'"'".'P J|o, Only in an old 
of silk, a dhoti, ‘ ,d you find tliis reddish 

and holy city like Mathura rau dj i 

liandwoven dhoti worn o ..rioed material, cotton 

bought fourteen yards This was the 

war? and silk woof is; “J„,*’'°rsersl their ta.di 
material used by M»to" “'"“j „ted Tai bow they 
did not permit the use of all sil • Mathura; she 

expected to sell this material m H.n 
did not answer. .. were going to 

Tai had not been feeling '■■el about 

Dr. Aurora. Madhu had inquired from 
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docton. Dr. Aurora was the leading physician in 
Mathura; he was their family's doctor and Kashi said 
that he s\-as reliable and good. We had seen the big cloth 
banner over a cubicle before as sve had ridden through 
the bazaar. It was at one of the many sharp turns in the 
old stone-paved narrow road. 

Our driver let us out as there was no place near to 
park- He kept Prakash and Kiran in the rickshaw with 
him. In front of the doctors office there svas a tonga, 
with shiny paint and a well groomed horse. A bamboo 
blind hung down over the wide front opening, leaving 
a narrosv space for us to squeeze into the tiny room. W’c 
had to climb over a bench filled with people that was 
directly in line wth the doofsray. On the back srall 
there was a desk, in front of it another long bench also 
filled svith patients. Around the svalls there were cup- 
boards filled with bottles, books and papers, thick srith 
dust. The cases did not go to the ceiling and on top of 
them there were pigeons roosting. The confusion of our 
being seated stirred the pigeons and they flapped over 
people's heads and out the narrow* door but almost at 
once flew back in and settled down on top of the cup- 
boards to bill and coo. They settled doss-n over a card- 
board sign stuck in the shelves that said “Consult your 
doctor for family planning.” I thought of the Brahmin 
belief that it is good to have pigeons in a sick room; the 
beating of their svings as they come and go purifies the 
air. 

Dr. Aurora rvas a little fat man, bis bead, his body, 
his hands, his feet all were round. He svore a IVestem 
suit, both trousers and jacket And like American doc- 
tors he had a stethoscope hanging round his neck. His 
skin had the oily look of plenty of ghee and a lot of 
white showed at the ends of hb eyes; the pupils had a 
sharp, black look. The doctor was sitting in the chair 
back of hb desk, an erect man in ^Ve5tem coat and long 
white spotless dhoti sat in the chair beside hun, un- 
doubtedly the owner of the tonga outside. 

The patient spoke in a low voice, but Dr. Aurora’s 
voice was loud and clear. The iraitmg patients on the 
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bcnchfi «crc payins “ a 

at a movie. All of them <• tl,e door was a 

scattetins ot J"" ^ ^,5 pjUi dole over her 

Moman in a grimy 1”°' i doirn on a 
hraii. her tare JSl Shy ihe held in her 

biimlleof Tapco\enn„a5 i,:, face ansuishetl. hu 

arm*. Beside her was a man. Ins »a 
shirt raised and dhoti ^ Dr. Aurora cs- 

The consiiltauon svas «"» . Having seen 

coTted his prominent pulling the 

oil he .topped “ f" S 'head he spohe 

ragged covering ande then (,ce fmre 

cmphaiically to the from the woman s 

in fearandtean began ton V turned his 

eyes. Hr. Addressed himself to us. Tai 

chair in our direction and addr^eci 

introduced me. a rihvsician. then launched 

that my husband had her treatment m 

JSr^te'drhig'^nrina'trUn.eand.ren, 

out the door. ;<«nt for a shot for you. Mrs- 

■■I have to send my * f. 

Saihe, the Medical Hall ” medicine in the 

We chatted for a .J^y American blunt- 

United States, then I ^v,^Lr 

ness. "What is the matter with tl - ..J^jj^am. the baby 
He looked f-X^Ht “oes not have antito^n. 

has diphllicria. ** "'‘^^ **'' I money.” He went idly 
1 have told the ,l.ots ?day. How many 

chatting on. "I give a hundred sh 
did your husband average? ^ ‘ said trying to 

couple bent hopelessly over , didn't give so many 
heep my voice even. "MT “ rdo .he o» 

a. that. He telt that it r™ ^ “'J “ u ..a. needef " 
of antibiotics but he mV glance to the sick 

The doctor's eyes had follos^d S j„g a free 
child. He mid. •'The P"""^ put to it. 

silOt. Tlicy can raise the money Y 
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Jujt then the assiitani returned with Tai's medicine 
and she followed Dr. Aurora into the room at the side. 
I could see wlicn the door opened that It was only about 
four by eight feet t\ith a narrow examining table tight 
against the wall. Tlie young couple got up and left, the 
eyes of all the t\i'aiting men following them, the ones 
with children drawing them close. Tai came out in a 
few minutes, Dr. Aurora seeing us to the door and the 
pigeons flying out again, this time over our lieads. Our 
driver swaggering a little— he was proud to take iis to 
Dr. Aurora's— got our rickshaw at once. Tlic bo>s were 
sitting quietly in it. 

"How was it, Tai?” I said. 

"His hand is easy like my brothcr-in-lasv doctor," 
she said. 

Then "Tai.” 1 said, "my husband never let a pa- 
tient leave his office without a shot if he needed it." 

"Akka, we cannot judge one circumstance by 
another. If Dr. Aurora gave shots without the money, 
his oflice would be flooded: there are thousands in tliis 
town who need medication." 

We had one more stop to nuke, at the Bank of 
India: I had to cash traveler’s diecks. Our driver pulled 
into the brick courtyard before the bank. Standing 
there were two soldiers, rifles at the ready. The front of 
the bank was a long, narrow roofed verandah, up tsso 
steep steps. Back of it there were at least twenty wickets, 
a row of Indian men busy at every wicket As we stood 
a moment, hesitating, not knowing where to go, 1 read 
the rules of the bank posted on the walls at the side 
The interest rates were given when gold and silver 
jewelry was used as collateral, but the item that in- 
terested me most was, "No woman in purdah [ veiled ] 
can open an account in the Dank of India.” 

Tai said, "Come, ALka,” and we pushed past the 
men and went through an opening at the end of the 
wickets ^Ve found ourselves in an inner square mth 
several desks. At once one of the clerks got up and asked 
our business. ‘Tou will have to see the agent [ the presi- 
dent] and show him your signature.” He led us into 
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1 Urttf: room at the jMc wUh an 
an enormously looUnc Indian 

cnonnously large tlcsV.,bac o ^ enormous 

i„ W„.cm .to, ,o.».du,. 

black German shcphcrcUlog^ P j 

Tai stopiKd lay do.-n by 

hand on the dog s head. 1 jj 

the desk and we uerc seated ^ 

Tlie agent u-as ’^V^.^siUmres on my 

my name, then conqiaretl 

traveler's chccl.,. where chaiis were 

we went back to the other r checks, then 

polled out Tor tts. I «‘.‘V''”'rclTn<l belt, a ntes- 
Lited a, an old tnan w.th “‘i,“ back, 

seniter. took them and wmt a'"^ ^„^tcred disk. We 
not with my money, but window to get the 

ts-ould have to go to the verandah and 

cash. This tnvolv«l soms "'““*,, 5 chcrc svas another 
in an openin? at the other end Hm me 

rowoiSekets.Indi.,nnt™."tron ^ 

bark o( them Indtan ^ks on nnp ^ „ot 

pen, ink. and ledger. Tliere ,^t.Veeping was done 
in adding tnaehinc Ihete-all ibc Itookkeep 
In longhand. . , . over It there 

The p.ay-o..t wickes ' ..' The man took my 

tms a .ign •'■''"“'.‘‘'.'"'K ,„d counteil them over, 
disk, took my traveler s jj^yc his head a 

figuring as he did so on a ,o me in rupee 

quick shake as lie . my shoulder bag. 

notes. I zippered it noise and confusion of the 

We wheeled ahead as wc mme 

bazaar, out onto the road. possible, 

to die nomad camp to sec m interest in the Uttle 
Tai had small patience in die nomad 

camp. There were three flat « ^„,lock 

group, the bullocks , „i,de a litUe rool 

carts were lifted up on the ground, 

over low charpoys ^ charpoy, there was a 

Under one of the carts imtea bed There were no 
good stout English, low lour-postc 
curtains, no bedding. 
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I liked seeing this bit of life, the men lounging 
about, the tvomen stooping over their cooking pots, but 
I didn't like the chasing that two young girls from the 
group gave us every lime we passed. Their bare feet 
would thud down the road after us as they called "Bak- 
shish.” They wore long, full skirts, their black hair in 
heavy braids, and they had the wild look of gypsies. 
This late afternoon our driver’s legs must have been 
tveary and slow because the nomad girls caught up with 
our rickshaw. At first they just hung on to tlie back of 
the seat calling “Bakshish” in loud voices. "When ive 
did not give, one of them caught the tail of my suitcoat 
and gave it a tug. I turned back and slapped her hand 
hard. Confusion broke forth, Tais’ voice rising above 
it calling "Chalo, chalo [Make haste, get going]" to our 
driver. He rose up, standing on the pedals, fairly run- 
ning tvith them. TTie girls dropped back a little as two 
of the men got up and started tot\‘ard the road. The 
girls were hurling curses at us. 

Our driver was going so fast he rabed a cloud of dust 
that hid them as Tal turned on me, "Akka, you are a 
fool. Will you never learn? You will get us in serious 
trouble one of these days.” 


Z 


The day had come too soon, when I had to pack my 
bag for my return home to the United States. Tai was 
going with me to Nesv Delhi the following day on the 
first stage of ray journey. All my belongings except for 
the fe^v toilet articles on the shelves ivere kept m my 
suitcases. There s\ere no closets and no chests of draw- 
ers to empty. It was hard on my suits and dresses to be 
folded in tight quarters, but it was an easy and good 
arrangement for Tai's saris. The several metal trunks 
in the main room took care of the family clothes except 
for Madhu's Western oiat: that he either si ore or 
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very religious man The woman with 

together and rented ha f ^ hubl«k^^i^^^ 

shiny dark hair was as large as 
larger in her Punjabi doth« She ^ 

sometimes of cotton but in . ber back, 

Draped over the part of her costume 

svas the usual chiffon scar . trousers. At the 

that made her look so la^ embroideicd cuJfr. but 
ankles they amc into ^ous. They were of 
around the waist they ® ntade her already 
thinner silk than the ‘“"if.’j'VgtjL sent only cotton 
large hips really bulge. ^., 1 ^ trousers dry- 
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look. Tlic woman laughed a good deal, her sharp black 
eyes flashing. The rest of the time she spent groaning. 
When I gave a quick shake of the head to the side in 
question to her she ould clutch her stomach anesv and 
groan louder. From Madhurant I learned iliat the 
svoman feared that she \\'2s pregnant; then as nearly as 
I could gather she had a miscarriage. A charpoy had 
been put out for her either on the back verandah or in 
the sun in the front courtyard. They had had no servant, 
but now an older woman was tlicrc most of the time, 
sitting on the charpoy witlt her, chatting and endlessly 
combing the Punjabi woman's long black hair. 

The sixteen-year-old daughter did most of the worL 
I could see her sweeping out their rooms and bending 
over their fire pots. She was a slight pretty young girl 
going to high school. She left about ten after the first 
main meal and returned about four. Her clothes were 
cotton, her tunic blue or flowered, her trousers white 
muslin, but her scarfs were chiffon, pink, blue, or white. 
She seemed never to have to adjust them as they hung 
in a graceful swoop in front, the long ends hanging 
dosvn her back along with her heavy black braid. 

The only boy of the family, nine years old, had the 
stout frame of hts parents. He was dressed like Prakash 
and Kiran in white shirt and khaki shorts, and socks and 
oxfords. They wore braces to hold their shorts up on 
their thin frames, but this boy wore a belt cindied tight 
over his round big stomach. His head under its thick 
shock of black hair was always set at a cocky angle; he 
had the bold self reliant ways of a Punjabi. He too went 
away to school each day, but only in the afternoons. He 
like Prakash and Kiran played only in the courtyard 
and on the roof. There were many children in the 
neighborhood, but these children spent their time m 
their oism block. 

Twm girls, five years old, made up the rest of the 
family; Eva and Topsy I called them to myself but al- 
though Eva was the petted darlmg the analogy was not 
quite right for while the Topsy girl led the dark side of 
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by standing on Tai’s legs, pressing with her little feet. 
Thb was one of Uic steps in duty and service a little 
girl must learn young in India. 

I sat dowrt in the wicV.er chair on Use front verandah; 
the boys were at one of tlicir usual games, they had slid 
dotsn from tlie roof onto the high wall of tlie courtj-ard 
and were slowly walking around on its narrow top. 
My mind s\as still with Sailsh's. liasing to bend her will 
to her elder when I heard a sickening thud. Kiran had 
fallen a good eight feet on his back onto the brick svalk. 
I screamed and ran to him, Tai and Afadhurani coming 
from the house, Tai saying in a sharp voice, “Akka, be 
quiet.” 

Madhurani said nothing but picked the child up, 
limp in her arms, and carried him into the house and 
laid him on the charpoy in the main room. Tai laid her 
hand on his brow' and said, "He is all right. \W11 let 
him rest for a svhile.” Kiran’s cya opened but he did 
not cry or speak. Tai said to Prakash and the neighbor 
boy, “Go back and play.” and to me "Come, Akka. we 
will sit on the verandah." Madhurani went back to her 
preparations for the meal. 

My mind kept on the child; he had had a hard fall 
on his back and head from quite a distance. He might 
have a concussion and he might have injured his back. 
Soon sve were called to eat but no fo^ tvas offered 
Kiran. He lay white and silent on the charpoy. ^V^len 
Tai and I came out in our best silks to go to our after- 
noon’s event, the inauguration of the Kashi Taps and 
Cocks factory, Tai again laid her hand on Kiran's brosv 
and said, ”He is all right. Just let him rest” 

Tai and 1 talked about the flood as we rode out to 
Kashi’s factory. The Jumna Ris’cr had receded but had 
left pools now stagnant by the roadside. This svas my last 
day in ^^athura but Tai felt that we could not refuse 
Kashi's invitations for the inauguratioa of the factory 
thb afternoon. I had asked Tai what svould be on at the 
inauguration, but she was vague and sve were going late 
A feeling of svatmth welled up in me as we passed the 
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the night o! the flood and just ah«d 
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(yZ^ellli 5 

Earlvthe vext MOR.VINC Madhu and Madburani had 
the fare^tffill prayer and ceremony for my departure in 
their home, presenting me %vilh a silver cup and having 
me promise to drinV. from it with each meal. "Water 
coming from the metal will benefit your health, Aunti,” 
^fadhu said, "and you will be daily reminded of our 
lo\'e and that we have taVen you as a member of our 
family.*' Then they put heavy flower garlands around 
my neck; my heart -was as brimming full of feeling for 
them as this silver cup would be of memories. 

WTien Tai and I climbed into the coach of the train, 
for Delhi, Madhu, Madhuiani and the five children 
came in with us The children 's eyes were big and dark 
not only with kohl, but with excitement. The bell rang 
for the train to go; I svas ahaid the children would be 
hurt getting off as the train began to move. Madhurani 
began to smile and said, *'^Ve are going, all of us, to see 
you off in DelhL Wc must be svith you to the last 
minute." I smiled through my tears; now I could lease 
Tai in the arms of her family. 
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In nclhi wc were riniigol imo *= conlusion ol 
bujiiici., Madliu, so coitipclcnt ssith »" 

hi, hmily ,o .he ? ”r, iSp 

planned to spend the snsht and Tai P,^ ^ ^^P 

ticket at die Ameiian ^P"^ . , 5 „I hi, 
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hated svlth the Tcstraini of their ira»J>n*. 

Tlte hours ol nailing alone. I 
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al support ot diis i sS= the 

Sister. Everyone svas sad with os. 

tuouxislhat ['^.jT^,f,i/nclhi. Once there, 

the airport: it seemed miles out ^ •„ ^^iih my 

I seas 5„ept into the contusion ol che^. S 
ticket, going dirough ™’“™’ I,!-, checked. I ,vas 

certificate inspected and my f^^^.wiohcr. She 
separated from Tai without »y» S R tourney and pul 
hid written a pn,,er “ ''"tmL ,o Km Irom her 
it in my punc, but 1 felt f^n j,jc 

without a farewell. There svas ] others, but it 

keeping the p.i«cngers apart from die oine 

seemed a high bamcr. attention svas 

The check-in desk was near us a carry 

taken by an American man "'ho^^'' never been rc- 
on the plane two la^c mses. collection of 

fmed.” he kept saying. I on l tru_ 1 
butterflies in the hold of the P to die Indian 

Time passed slowly; at last I PP by this 

guard. Like the other Indians, he 
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East-West friendship; he said. “1 will not see her slip 
under the rope, but when the plane is called she must 
go back quickly.” 

Tai and 1 sat down close to one another; outside the 
children ran about. Madhu and Madhurani calling to 
us from time to time From back of the barrier. It was 
I it s\as 2 A.M. Rumors were circulating among 
the passengers: the plane, two houn out, had turned 
back to Bangkok. At last tlie announcement was made 
that our plane would not arrive until the next day; we 
would be taken to the Janpath Hotel. The air hostess, 
a sweet English girl, consented at once to Tai’s going 
svith me. I would pay for her. ^V'e said good night to 
Madhu and Madhurani and the sleepy children, they to 
go in the taxi to the Maharashtrian Hostel, sve to go in 
the Air France bus to the Janpath. It was a new gov- 
ernment hotel and we found it completely modem, the 
only Indian touch a balcony for each room. 

We were called at eight in the morning, assembled 
in the lobby, the air hostess telling us tliat our plane 
would leave at the regular time: 12:30 A.Nt. that night, 
but they svanted to be in touch svith the passengers for 
the plane might leave earlier. All of us were ushered 
into breakfast in an elaborate dining room where we 
found the captain to be the Indian who had managed 
the hlount Hotel in Nagpur. Almost before the others 
had given their orders, Tai and 1 had fruit, two boiled 
eggs, toast and coffee served us, the captain at our 
elbow, smiling and directing the bearer— no dirty 
clothes here, but while, starched, and clean bright red 
turbans. 

Tai svas able to get Madhu on the telephone and 
soon they came in a taxi. AVe took another and ivent out 
to sight-see for a little. One place we had not visited svas 
the ancient observatory, Madhu ivas anxious to have 
the boys see this. ^Ve found a centuries-old astrononu 
cal arrangement of stones in good repair. There were 
circles of stones and long stones pointing out. The 
astronomers could observe the sun’s azimuth as ivell as 
the lunar and the stellar altitudes and azimuths Madhu 
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ccpUincd that Utit meant thatnotonly 

Jstttclles be made ““r^he S7aT/£ 
that perfect time could be t^. tM ooy 
father tvalked and climbed i,o,el and 

when Tai said that we must KO to *= Jj"P ^ The 
Chech in to see about the plane and have U nw^ 
family would go back to tite hostel and eat and re 
Tltey were to join us , treatment from 
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stretches of green grass on each sia . ^ 
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closing it with the tomb, b It 

in a sriuare, three f“‘ '"Sj “^he Tnian sun. A. we 
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had seen it before, ft was b»P'j "‘fStfie "owds 
living memorial. Slowly we . flowers 've had 
of Indian people, all of us die tomb, 

bought from the vendors. Slosv y blooms. Out 

placing the fiowers among the other 



children \vere solemn; they knew that Mahatma Gandhi 
^\-as close to them; he was a great leader, but they 
mourned him as a member of their family. 

VJc went back to the Janpath, Madhu and Mad- 
hurani going back to the hostel to let their children 
sleep. We had dinner; no news from the plane. The 
family came, the children playing about in tlie small 
garden in front of llie hotel. At last, about ten, sre went 
to the airport again; this time the air hostess passed Tai 
in ssiih me. 

Again 1 checked in my ticket; the American man 
sriih the butterfly cases was just m front of me having 
another long argument over taking them on the plane. 
I had my baggage examined by customs, my health 
certificate s\’as checked, and my passport examined. Tai 
and I sat down again on a ben^, passengers all about us 
visiting now. We ^erc becoming well acquainted; sve 
set up a friendship with a genial big Texan and his 
pleasant svife. They tvere on a world tour but svere not 
going to stop at Teheran. The children were tired now; 
Madhurani had gone svith them into a part of the air> 
port where they could He on the benches and sleep. 
Nfadhu, 3 strength always, kept coming back and forth 
calling to us. At last it was two o’clock and no plane, 
only the pleasant firm disposition of the air hostess was 
saving the situation. At three o'clock it was announced 
that the plane w-as not coming and that sve ivould be 
taken back to the Janpath again. The air hostess and 
official asked to take and keep our passports so that i«e 
svould not have to go through anotlier of the tedious 
checks. The passengers were worn out, tempers were 
short, none of us n’antcd to give up his passport, but at 
last s\e consented. It was four o'clock ivhen sve reached 
the Janpath, Tai thinking of the tired sleepy children 
being trundled back to the hostel again 

At eight in the rooming we svere called; ive were to 
go to the airport at ten*thirty. Tai made a quick call to 
Madhu. The Air Fiance passengers sat in a group m 
the Janpath lobby, tired and mad, and I began to see 
that now I would reach Teheran in the night, ^^y 
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plump so his face was not as long oval and hu no« 

did not have the hawk shape to mark him 
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He was clad in English Weeds, his luggage svas of the 
bes't quality, and he hotc the marks of the seasoned 
traveler. Tai and I had already visited with him during 
this tedious svaiting period, he telling us that he had 
watched us especially: our deep friendship was so evi- 
dent and penonal friendship between the ^st and ^Vest 
was so rare. He too had a very close ^V'e$tem friend, 
freely he gave her name, Alice Allen— she tvas one of the 
viomen In the United States. "She U my life- 
line,” he said, "she will do anything for me,” Rourollah 
had told lu tliat he tvas the youngest colonel in the 
Iranian army. "Really, you know, tve are police officers. 
I have, just been ten months in the United States study- 
ing police methods.. Most of the time I was in the New 
York area and spent weekends with Alice. She has an 
estate near there. 

Tai and I had teased Rourollah about his numerous 
phone calls' to Alice. She had come as far as Calcutta 
tvith him and was waiting there until his plane took oS 
for Iran. I had «id, “Americans have a great curiosity 
about such a great heiress; uhat is she really like?” 

Rourollah said fondly, "She is a wonderful person.” 
. Then he said, "I'li tell you, Mrs. Armstrong, she is the 
kind of girl who tvashes out her o'm underthlngs svhen 
she is traveling. She b a keen business svoman and keeps 
in close touch with her affairs. And she selects herself 
the things that are bought for her houses. She has advice 
on. all matters, of course, but she makes her otsm de- 
cisions.” 

RoMTottah talked londly too oi his’ feimiy vn 
Teheran. "I have a lovely svife and tsvo charming 
children They are not worrying over this delay m 
planes. They knoiv I am coming home about this time, 
but I did not designate a day of arrival." 

'The three of us availed together, Rourollah talkative 
and gay, Tai and I toO full of thoughts to speak 

I held Tai’s hand in mine those last minutes. I kept 
back my tears and looked at it, the slender graceful 
brmvn hand lying in my square white hand Marriage 
lines in both our palms and the cross for happy mar 
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ria"«, buc Tai's marriage cui w sfiort and my line going 
on almost to the gobten anniverMry before the line svas 
ciosscd. BdiIj oi wj bad lines for tt»’o sons, this time Tai’s 
still definite, but I sviih emc line crossed o/T. My hand 
had money, not tscallh, but enough for freedom from 
worry; Tats had tiothiitg but a struggle against odds. 
My palm had a home, a big house; Tai’s had none; both 
of our palms had talent, mine weak, unused, Tai’s firm 
and strong. I had strong lines of support, Tai had marks 
of good luck; mine sv-ai dependent; Tai’s was inde- 
pendent. My p.-i)m was full of site fine lines of worry; 
Tai’s palm was smooth. Both of us hatl long travel lines, 
mine shaped like a mango, so that Tai had said, "It was 
destined when j-ou svere bom, Akka, that you would 
come to India.” And Tai had rnade the long voyage to 
the United States. 

Orandmathen tliai we were, I wondered about the 
future for both of us. Tai bad said about herself, ’’IVlist 
comes will come,” but again and apin she had studied 
tny palm saying, “There ate still cvenu of moment fn 
your hand. Akl^. You have a strong line leading to your 
fortune line from the sea: your travel line touclics it. 
You must watdi and rvork, Akka. Something will come 
to you from tlxe sea.” 

The call to board the plane seemed abrupt w-hen it 
came. I crabracetl Tai, sJic moved away from me slip- 
ping under the rope itsto the arms of her WTiiting family. 

I tvatched her go. Suddenly she seemed to^ get smaller 
and biorvner. Apin she s'as the small mystic symbol of 
India that had crouched on my bed strengthening me 
with her philosophy. Roiirolbh at my side, I put up my 
head and walked to the plane, turning back v/hen I was 
up on the steps to wave; all die bands xvaving at me 
looked like the fiiiiter of birds. I tvished that they could 
fly with me. 
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Patna Waxtiso Room 


Mv DEAR .^KRA, 

^Vc 'iverc on the airfield till your plane ■W2S out of 
sight and rvith heavy heart we relumed to the ^faha^as- 
trian Lodge, children all the time saying that ^\^lite 
Aji has floivn away rvith the plane. Madhu and Mad- 
hurani equally felt the pangs of your separation \Ve 
have taken you as one of the heads of our family mem- 
bers, and we love you as our own. Back in Mathura, the 
house and our room looked deserted; I could not sit in 
it svithout you; your departure has left a great void. All 
those svho used to see us together all the tjme fell our 
separation. 

Thursday, I started for Kathmandu. I got the same 
coupe, but there was my name only, missmg ssas your 
familiar name. Some unwanted passenger had occupied 
my place from Delhi and I had to dris’e him out. I was 
all alone the rest of the journey, but I was sleeping 
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vbrrc yoH jh«! in ilfrp. that comforjcd me antS gave 
courage. 1 had Oenghts Khan with me to read and I did 
itari reading hut your maxim that when you arc travel- 
ing you liked to see and enjoy the surfoundlng country 
scene pTc\aiied on me, and I put ttic l)OQt aside, and 
tried to look out the windows, and to my surprise I had 
ieen fn-e [leacocks with their grand tails. Everywhere 
the nhcat u-ai gathered and there u-as more activity on 
the countryside, hut my mind teas not in a state to enjoy 
anything, it is so hard to check my tears. 

Well, Akka, now you liavc come out into the world. 
It tvas admirable to sec you go the plane alone. I am 
confident oi your courage and nisdom, yourstrcnjth to 
rise to the octaiion. Akka. you were a tower of strength 
to me. You should hold yourself and roniiniie fo be a 
strength to your family and your friends. People, your 
own as svcH as others, will tccogntre that you were trot 
merely a shadow of your husband, but you Ihsc cm- 
hibed some of his good qualities along rviih your outi 
and wiroever know yon closely will surely know that 
they can depend on your wisdom and courage. I have 
been a close observer of you and enjoyed to see you 
handle your affairs so ably. You were too shy to admit 
your abiliry. How proud of you your family must be 
and liow eager tircy must be to hear your experiences. 
You svHI be lavished with love and affection and h.trdly 
tliink of the hardsfiips you had to undergo srhen you 
were syith me. I ivas all the lime aware of my short- 
comings. but your kind and gracious heart made every- 
thing so pleasant. 

By the way, Akka. <lo not try to iwve vbion for your- 
self of your husband, and do not again sit in your room 
brooding and crying. If you ate sad all the time the de- 
parted souls will not feel happy. After all, human beings 
arc mortal and one passes when one’s time comes, and 
no one can prevent iL One day we will go their way; so 
pray for their souls tliat they may rest in jseace. Try to 
do something that they liked and enjoy the da)s to 
come. , 

Akka, you knovs' how close our hearts are, and we 
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can come closer still. You know if sve love someone, sve 
can understand that person’s mind without telling. This 
can be if the person is with }ou, but nothing is impos- 
sible, our minds and feelings can transcend air and 
tvater for unlimited distance so that I can knosv and feel 
your thoughts exactly as if 1 am sitting by your side, and 
the method is easy and clear. For a certain length of time 
what rve both should do is to ivTite each other that on 
a certain day on a certain time you are going to sit and 
think about me. On that time, I shall be particular to 
think about you and try to understand what you must 
be thinking and I tvill note it dotvn, and you should also 
note down your thoughts at that particular time, and 
we should exchange our notes and sec hotv close our 
thoughts have come. If we do this lor six months, eten 
witli great distance, we will be able to read one another’s 
thoughts and the same thoughts ivill come to our minds 
at the same time. Let us try this. 

Akka, let me tell )ou again that we can remember 
each other in our next life. Yes! if we try. Persons who 
are experienced in matters of bilh and soul have told 
me that if you try to remember what you have done a 
previous day, and a day before, and a day before then 
he sharpens his memory and can remember things. In 
this way -if he tries and keeps trying then e\’en after 
death he remembers what he was in the previous life. 
Those who have high soul, they can remember their 
previous life and can recognize their previous relatives 
and friends. • 

Just as I was writing here, who has come to the 
station do you think? The King of Nepal. I do not know 
tv here he was going, but his special compartment 
guarded with soldiers was just opposite the waiting 
room and men' gathered to see him. 

I will write again when I readi Kathmandu. 

I pray for your sale arrival and health, with fondest 
love, 


Tai 



